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SWAT THE FLY AND 


MOSQUITO NOW 














“TI like, I say, in such scenes as these 
The time when the green gits back in the trees. 








E are oniy stating facts when we say that in many sections of 
the South malaria is costing millions of dollars annually in 
doctors’ bills and decreased efficiency, to say nothing of the 


dreadful loss of life. Now malaria is conveyed from person to person | from malaria. 


by a certain kind of mosquito, and in no other way. 


mosquito were never to bite us we would never 
have a case of malarial fever. It is plain, then, 
that our fight against this disease must be large- 
ly preventive—largeiy directed toward keeping 
this death-dealing mosquito away from ourselves 
and our families, and then by waging a war of 
extermination against it. 


One preventive measure consists in screens 
on all doors and windows, and it is a great pleas- 
ure to see how rapidly our country homes are 
being made fly and mosquito-proof. Then, 
after the house has been thoroughly screened, 
the next step is to remove all stagnant water 
that may afford a breeding place for mosquitoes. 
Old cans and buckets, rain barrels, ponds and 
pools of stagnant water are all sources of dan- 





If this infected | 
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ger, and should be emptied or drained and kept so. These precau- 
tions are simple and easy, and science has proved that their careful 
observance will reduce enormously our terrible loss of life and health 


Similarly, the house fly, more aptly called the typhoid fly, is a car- 


rier of disease and death, and should be barred 
from every home. We know now that where 
the water supply is kept pure and the dangerous 
fly is kept away from our food, typhoid, the 
scourge of the country, may be largely eliminated. 
Here, again, it is largely a matter of prevention— 
thorough screening, sanitation, watchfulness of 
the water supply, and keeping down toa mini- 
mum the breeding of flies about the stables. In 
some European countries the typhoid death rate 
has been reduced to where it is only a tiny frac- 
tion of what it is in some sections of the United 
States, and this came through careful attention 
to the simple details mentioned above. 


Swat the fly and mosquito—better still, if . 


possible don’t let them get in swatting distance 
of the farm home. 
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The Boll 
Weevil 
Problem 


An Analysis of its Significance to the Southern Farmer and Business Man 
OUR LATEST AND BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Every Cotton Grower and Every Southern Business 
Man needs this wonderful book. In fact, he can not afford 
not to read it, and heed its teachings. 


It tells all about growing cotton under’ Weevil con- 
ditions. 








We want every cotton farmer to have this book and we have 
made the price within the reach of all. 


HERE IS OUR OFFER: 


The Progressive Farmer, nine months, 
or to December 31,1914 . ..., 
The Boll Weevil Problem (°°) 


Cover 


$ .75 
90 


Total, . . . . $1.25 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER FOR THE TWO ONLY $1.00 
“THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM” by B. L. Moss, Man- 


aging Editor of The Progressive Farmer, is now in press and will 
soon be ready for distribution. 


° ° > 





For fifteen years Mr. Moss has devoted his every thought and en- 
ergy to the improvement of agricultural conditions in the South, seven 


years of which were in the service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, 


Three years of that time were spent in the heart of the Boll Weevil 
section of Mississippi, and three years in Alabama in charge of the 
Government Demonstration Work. He has also devoted much time to 
the study of the Boll Weevil Problem in Louisiana, Texas and other 
Southern States, not so much as an Entomologist—but more from the 
practical standpoint of the Planter and Grower. During this time he 
has gathered together and compiled a vast amount of practical and 
valuable information and statistics of past and present conditions, and 
his knowledge of the subject is complete. In fact, his book is the 
last word on every phase of the Boll Weevil Problem. 


The following are some of the subjects covered: 


i.—The Boll Weevil in Other Cotton Growing Countries.—Its Effect in These 

Countries, Entrance of the Weevil Into Texas. Its Eastward March, Rate of 
Movement. Why It Migrates. Probable Future Movements, ete, 

Ii.—Description and Life History of the Weevil.—Its General Appearance, How to 
Indentify. Duration of Life. Prolificacy, etc, 

IlI.—Boll Weevil Damage to the Cotton Crop.—influence of 
Tables showing yield before the coming of the weevil 
worst year, 


Latitude. Statistical 
, and the yield during its 


IV.—Natural Factors Determining the Degree of Weevil Damage.—Influence of 
Latitude, Temperature, Killing Frosts, Altitude, Timber, etc. 
V.—The Economic Side of the Problem.—Growing 


Cotton Under 


, : nie D | Weevil Condi- 
tions. Statistical Table, showing results, ete. 

ViI.—The Credit System.—Credit a Necessity. Cotton a Great Cash Crop. Reduc- 
tion of Cotton Acreage. Diversification Versus the One-Crop System, ete, 


VIL.—Soils and Fertilizezs Under Weevil Conditions.—Drainage, 


Control of Wate 
on Hillsides, ete, bes 


ViIL.—Growing the Crop —vVarieties, Small Boll. Large Boll. Time of Planting. 
Spacing. Cultivation, 
IX.—Artificial Weevil Control.—Review of Life History. Destruction of , Cot- 


ton Stalks and Hibernating Quarters. Picking Weevils and Infested Squares. 


X.—Summary of Essentials in Cotton Production Under Weevil Conditions.—Soils 
and Fertilizers., Good Seed. Preparation and Cultivation, etc. 
XI.—Is the Boll Weevil Less Destructive After Several Years’ Infestation ?—Per- 


sonal Experiences of Cotton Growers in Louisiana and Texas, Conclusions, 


XII.—Suggestions to Business and Farmers’ Organizations in Formulating a Plan of 
Action Under Weevil Conditions. 

The book will be profusely illustrated with maps, drawings, and 
half-tone reproductions of photographs, descriptive of the Boll Weevil 
and its life history. Also showing the influence of early and late 
planting in Boll Weevil control. Good and bad types of cotton to 
plant, etc. 


We will give a nine months subscription and the book to 
any one sending a Club of three—at $1.00 each—(sender’s 
name not included) or three months Credit for each new single 
subscription sent us, or we will send you this book, postage pre- 
paid, with a good heavy antique finished paper cover for 50 cents; 
or in cloth binding for 75 cents. 

Take advantage of our big Combination Offer, of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for nine months and the book both for 
only $1.00. Order today and you will get one of the first 
copies from the press. Pin a dollar bill to coupon below and 
mail at our risk. 


1914 | 


The Progressive Farmer: 





T enclose $1.00 for subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
for nine months and your book, THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM. } 


Name (AS oe 





State 














OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT TH 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 38, 1879. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
IR 


E POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





Panama, Hawaiian and Philippine 


year, 


SUBSCRIPTION-RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
The above rates apply in United 


States, 
Islands. 


Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 


Rate for Canada, $1.50 per year; all other foreign countries, $2 per 





14," means that Mr, Doe is paid up 


and properly corrected on your label. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, 


printed thus, 


“John Doe, 
to December 31, 


1914, etc. 


31 Dec, 
After you 


send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 


Please advise us promptly if the label 


date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 





result of fraudulent 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser 
This does not mean that we will try 


lent dealings, we 


to us within one month after the 
after the transaction complained of: 


advertiser, 
“IT am writing you as an advertiser 


that our liability 


and that the subscriber must say 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 
misrepresentations 


made in The Progressive 
who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 


to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
advertisement 


appears in our paper and 


shall cover only the 
when 


writing each advertiser: 


in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Book—AlUl Four for Only One 
miss it. 


before it is too late. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


So large a number of our readers are taking advantage of 
our Big Bargain Subscription Offer—which includes the Set of 
Six Roses, Today’s Magazine and The Farm Record Book— 
‘that we have made arrangements for an additional supply of 
| the Roses, and we are going to extend the offer over into April. 
| Therefore, to all Progressive Farmer readers whose subscrip- 
| tions expire in March and April, as well as to our friends who 
have recently received sample copies, we are making an extra 
special offer of $1.00 to include The Progressive Farmer for 
nine months or to December 31, 1914, Today’s Magazine one 
year, the Set of Six Beautiful Roses and the Farm Record 


Dollar. 


This is an exceptional offer, and we don’t want anyone to 
See the announcement of the offer on page 31 of the 
paper, and send in your subscription and remittance quick 





best book just going to press. 


GET THIS BOOK 


“The Boll Weevil Problem—What It Means to the South- 
‘ern Farmer and Business Man,”’ is the title of our newest and 
Is the weevil already with you, 
or do you expecfit soon? Every cotton grower in the South 
will sooner or later have to contend with this great pest, and 
this book tells how to do so successfully. 
word ona problem that menaces cotton growers from Texas 
to Virginia, and you simply cannot afford to be without it. 
See our liberal offer om this page and make your order at once. 


It is the very latest 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- | 
tion, etc., of The Progressive Farmer and Southern | 
Farm Gazette, published weekly at Birmingham, Ala., 

Raleigh, N. C,, Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Texas, re- 

quired by the Act of August 24, 1912. 


Note.—This statement is to be made in duplicate, both 
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who will send one copy to the Third Assistant Postmas- 
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TO OUR READERS 


If you do not see what you want ad- 
vertised in our paper, write to us and we 
will gladly tell you where it can be ob- 
tained. We cannot publish such infor- 
mation in the paper, but if you will in- 
close a stamp for reply, we will be glad 
to give you the desired information un- 
der personal letter. Before writing, look 
carefully over the advertising, both in 
current and old copies of the paper, and 
if it is not there—write us. No reply will 
be made unless stamp is inclosed. 











| Worth Repeating ’ 


One drop of water amounts to little. 
But successive drops of water drip- 
ping from a reasonable height wear 
away the hardest rock. 

ONE want ad may not effect the sale or find 
theman. Butsuccessive want ads appearing 
in this paper, which reaches thousands 
weekly, are certain to preduce results. 


Send it NOW 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER a 
&L 








The Progressive 


Farmer’s advertisers are 
guaranteed to be reliable. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


XY . By TAIT BUTLER 











HOW MUCH TIME SPENT IN SOIL 
PREPARATION WILL PROVE 
PROFITABLE ? 


Many Factors Enter Into the Situa- 
tion, and Local Conditions and 
Crops Grown Must Largely Deter- 
mine 


N ARKANSAS friend writes as 

follows: ‘‘My father and I can- 
not agree on farm practices. He says 
that in sowing cowpeas ali that is 
necessary is to break the land, sow 
the cowpeas and harrow them in; 
while 1 say the land should be well 
harrowed before sowing the peas. 
Will you give your opinion on this 
subject?” 

This is the same old story of the 
son and father disagreeing. It also 
raises the old question of how much 
time and money spent on preparing 
the land, is likely to prove profitable. 
It is a question that cannot be an- 
swered definitely nor in a manner to 
suit all conditions. Almost anyone 
has seen good crops follow the most 
eareless preparation and failures on 
land thoroughly prepared; but excep- 
tions, or single instances, of this sort 
are of little value in determining the 
best practice. If the season and all 
other conditions are favorable a 
greater profit may come from the 
least possible preparation of the seed- 
bed. On the other hand, under dif- 
ferent conditions a greater profit re- 
from a most thorough pulver- 
ization of the soil before planting 
the seed 


Apart from the special conditions 


sults 








involved in each case, which may in- 
fluence or determine the practice fol- 
lowed, there seems to be no doubt 
but a thorough preparation of the 
soil, if done with labor-saving imple- 
ments in an economical manner, will 
one year after another and under 
usual conditions prove profitable. 

3ut what is thorough preparation 
of the soil? How much work ex- 


pended in preparing the land will pay 





best? There is a certain amount of 
preparation which will give the most 
net profit. but how is one to deter- 
mine this? It is impossible to de- 
termine beforehand what amount of 
preparation is likely to pay best in 
any particular case; but, as a general 
proposition, a larger proportion of 


the whole work expended on a crop 
should be put on preparing the land 
before planting than is commonly 
done in the South. When one-horse 
small implements are used less 
preparation usually given before 
planting. If the plow is the imple- 
ment used both for preparing the 
land and for cultivating the crop, it 
makes less difference whether more 
or less of the total work put on the 
done before planting. i; 


is 





crop is 


however, large implements are used 
then the land can be gone over and 
pulverized much more economically 


and effectively before the crops are in 
of the use of such imple- 
ments as will pulverize the soil most 
eficiently. 

As between work done before and 
after planting the crop, there are 
two main advantages resulting from 
the work before planting. The soil 
is put in better condition, the crop 
cemes up better and grows off more 
rapidly and a better stand is usually 
obtained with less seed. This is per- 
haps the chief reason why it pays to 
prepare a good seed-bed; but the 
fact that a crop can be cultivated 
much more economically before the 
crop comes up to be in the way of 


he ne 
he way 


the use of large implements is an 
important matter. 
As to the question of our Ar- 


kansas friend, we cannot give a defi- 
nite reply. The reason we cannot 
give such a reply is not our fear of 
taking part in the family dispute, be- 
cause we are at a safe distance, but 
simply because we don’t know. 

The cowpea is a vigorous grower 
and will do pretty well on almost 
any sort of preparation; but taking 
one year with another, we believe the 
boy is right and it will pay to at 
least disk the land once before sow- 
ing the peas or disk them in and 
then run the smoothing harrow, or at 
least give a little more preparation 
than is generally given to the seed- 
bed for cowpeas. 





Home Mixing Fertilizers 


N ALABAMA reader asks: ‘‘What 

will be the analysis of my ferti- 
lizer if I use one-third cottonseed 
meal, one-third 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate, and one-third kainit, and 
would you advise the use of such a 
mixture?”’ 

A ton of such a mixture will con- 
tain the following plant foods: 





Nitro- 
gen 


Phos. 


Acid Potash 





lbs. 
634 lbs. cotton seed 
OS 
633 lbs. acid phosphate 2 Ee 
633 lbs. Kainit_-_--- ‘ 75.96 


41.21 





2,000 Ibs. totals --- 41,21 








117.13 85.4 


Per cent ......-. 2.06 5.85 














The inquiry does not state the type 
of soil, nor the crop on which the 
fertilizer is to be used; hence it is 
impossible for us to state whether 
we would advise the use of such a 
fertilizer. On a soil requiring a 
rather liberal application of potash 
and with a crop like sweet potatoes 
for instance, which does not require 
as much nitrogen as some other 
crops, such a fertilizer might do pret- 
tv well; but on average soils and 
for general field crops the proportion 
of potash is too great in comparison 
with the nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid. 

For most crops and soils we would 
prefer a mixture of 900 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal, 800 pounds 16 per cent 
acid phosphate and 300 pounds 
kainit. This would give about 3 per 
cent of nitrogen, 8.5 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and 2.5 per cent of pot- 
ash. For soils west of Alabama we 
would reduce the potash still far- 
ther and increase the nitrogen. 


it Takes Time to Make A Good 
. Pasture 

UR inquiries seem to indicate 
OQ that the average person thinks a 
pasture can be made for this sum- 
mer by sowing seed this spring. A 
pasture can be made, but it will not 
furnish much grazing the first part 
of the summer. To sow the seed in 
the spring and turn cattle on early 
the same summer is a good way to 
destroy the chances for a good pas- 
ture. If the pasture is started in the 
fall then early summer grazing may 
be expected, but any of the pasture 
plants with which we are familiar re- 
quire some time to establish them- 
selves on the land—get a good root 
and make some growth—before they 
will stand very much grazing. Of 
course, lespedeza and- some other 
plants sowed in the spring, if not 


grazed too heavily the first half of the 
summer will afford good grazing the 
latter half of the summer, but this 
idea of sowing seeds and forthwith 
obtaining a pasture is all a mista*xe. 
It takes time to make a good perma- 
nent pasture. 


Ration for Pigs 


READER wishes to know 

mixture of “*7 
meal, 23 pounds 
and seven pounds 
will make a good 
hogs.”’ 

This will make a most excellent ra- 
tion for pigs. Possibly for pigs un- 
der five or six months of age, the 
corn meal might be reduced to 60 
pounds, and the middlings and tank- 
age increased to 30 pounds and 10 
pounds, respectively. And for pigs 
over seven or eight months of age, 
possibly the corn meal might be in- 
creased and the tankage decreased 
slightly. Wheat middlings form a 
well-balanced ration for pigs and it 
requires one part of tankage to bal- 
ance six to 10 parts of corn, ac- 
cording to the age and needs of the 
pigs. 





if a 
0 pounds of corn 
wheat middlings 
digester tankage 
ration for young 


Feeding Value of Sorghum Hay 





READER wishes to know the 
market and feeding value. of 


sorghum hay as compared with les- 
pedeza, cowpea and grass hays. 
Sorghum hay is not a marketable 
hay and no market price can be giv- 
en. It is so hard to cure and so 
coarse that it is seldom sold, but as 
a green forage, or even a hay crop 
for use on the farm it has very great 
value in the South. While it is gen- 












erally regarded as hard on land, it is 
not more so than other crops in pro- 
portion to the growth or yield ob- 
tained. Sorghum makes a larger 
yield than almost any other forage 
crop, especially on rather thin land, 
and this is probably the chief reason 
it is thought to be hard on land. The 
reots also seem to leave the land in 
bad mechanical cor 1, or it is 
difficult to put sorghum stubble land 
in good condition for the next crop. 

But sorghum urnishes such a 


large yield of green forage or 
hay and relished 
that much more 
grown, especially so 
tinue to buy hay in ‘ee quantities 
from the North. The llowing gives 
the digestible nutrients in 190 pounds 
of 


rough 
livestock 
should be 
we con- 


is so by 


Oi 



























the hays mentioned in this in- 

quiry: 

| | Carbo 

} . Carbo- " 

| Prot Phas Fat 

| Protein | hydrate: Fats 

| ' 

| | 

| Jus | Ibs Ibs. 
Sorghum hay----- | 25 | 44.3 0.9 
Lespedeza hay----| 9.1 |} 37.7 1.4 
Cowpea hay --.----| 10.0 | 38.6 1 
Timothy hay | om 4 42.4 1.3 
Johnson grass hay| 2.9 | 45.6 0.8 

It will be noted that sorghum hay 

compares quite favorably) ith tim- 
othy, Johnson grass and other grass 
rays in feeding alone, but owing to 
its coarse nature is probably 
more waste in feeding it and it is 
more difficult to store and handle. 


Growing Artichokes 

ELL me how and when artichokes 

are planted, kind of soil and its 
preparation, and amount of seed per 
acre.” 

The artichoke is planted in rows or 
hills like potatoes. The Arkansas 
Experiment Station obtained best re- 
sults in three-foot rows and three 
feet apart in the row. Some have ad- 
vocated four-foot rows and 18 inches 
in the row. Whole tubers, two or 
three in a hill, are advised; but if 


cut, two eyes to the piece, they may 
It is 


be cut and some seed saved. 


probably best not to plant them quite 
so deep as Irish potatoes, but other- 
wise the preparation of the ground 
and the cultivation is much the same, 
except that the artichoke will do 
fairly well with less cultivation. The 
artichoke requires a_ well-drained 
soil, but will make fair yields on 
much poorer soils than would be suit- 
able for Irish potatoes. They may be 
planted as early as the ground is in 
condition, for they are quite resist- 
ant to frost and require about five 
months to mature. 

The amount of seed used per acre 


is from six to eight bushels. The 
artichoke yields from 200 to 600 
bushels per acre, or possibly even 


more, and is equal in feeding value 
to the Irish potato. 





Feeding Milk Cows and Calves 


READER submits the following 
proposed mixtures for feeding 
milk cows and calves, and asks our 
opinion of them: 
“For milk cows: 
250 pounds corn meal; 
150 pounds wheat bran; 
P 50 pounds cottonseed meal. 
‘For calves two to 12 months old: 
100 pounds corn meal; 
200 pounds wheat bran: 
50 pounds old procer~ 


linseed meal: 
50 pounds cottonseed 


meal. 

Roughage to be fed with these mix- 
tures may be corn stover, silage or 
a mixed hay of red clover, tall mead- 
ow oat grass, red top and orchard 
grass.” 

The market prices of the feeds 
are not stated and without that it is 
impossible to advise regarding these 
mixtures, except to state that they 
will unquestionably form good ra- 
tions. 

It is 
good a 


quite possible that equally as 
ration could be made for less 
noney, especially for the-dairy cows, 
but as stated, we cannot tell this 
without knowing the prices of the 
feedg. 
Owing to its high feeding value 
and usual low price, more cottonseed 
meal might probably be used in the 
ration for dairy cows. The only part 
of the roughage containing much pro- 
tein is the red clover in the hay; 
therefore, possibly a mixture consist- 
ing of three parts of corn meal, one 
part of wheat bran and two parts of 
cottonseed meal might be used. It 
would require some less of such a 
mixture than of the one proposed. 
Of the roughage we would feed 
liberally of the silage, give a little of 
the hay and allow the corn stover 
to be eaten as the cows will take it. 
For calves getting milk, or those 
under six months of age, the cotton- 
seed meal might well be left out of 
the mixture. Calves getting skim 
milk do not require so much pro- 
tein as this mixture contains. For 
calves over six months old, if bran 
is high priced, it might be decreased 
and the cottonseed meal increased. 
For roughage we would give the 
calves getting milk and the grain 
mixture, all the mixed hay they will 
eat, and to those getting no milk we 
would give a liberal allowance of 
silage in addition to the grain mix- 
ture and the mixed hays. In other 
words, we would feed no silage while 
the calves are getting milk, but when 
the milk discontinued we would 
use silage liberally. 


is 


The best time to start a 
in the South is in the fall, because 
most pasture. plants do best here 
when seeded in the fall, but if a start 
was not made last fall the present is 
a good time to start. At least the 
underbrush and briers may be cleared 
away. ; 


pasture 





Putting a fence around an old field 
or a woods lot is not making a pas- 
ture. 











































What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 











‘ish For Manure 
s from Camden County, N. C. 


HIS is f 
T “T have 75 barrels of old corned 
herrings. Have they fertilizing value 
and how shall I use them?”’’ 

If you had made last fall a com- 
post of the herrings in layer with 
woods earth, you could not chop it 
down and mix it fine. Using them 
whole in the furrow you may have 
the same trouble I had once by put- 
ting some menhaden in furrows for 


corn. The buzzards and dogs tore 
up the whole field. Perhaps they 
may not disturb the salt fish, and 


you can use them in the furrows and 


bed on them. 

Beans on Low Land 
BELIEVE that you know some- 
thing about farming, and if you do 

not you are fooling a great many 
people. ‘I have some creek bottom 


land, top soil four to six inches, un- 
derlaid by a bed of sand. The soil 
seems to hold water. I want to know 
how to work it to grow snap beans 
for market.”’ 

You can probably grow the beans, 
but not early, for such a location will 
be liable to spring frosts. Better run 
out furrows three feet apart and use 
300 pounds of acid phosphate and 
20 pounds of muriate of potash an 
acre in the furrows, and bed on it 
and slightly flatten the beds before 
planting. 


{ Do Not Know 


CO MAKE 1,000 pounds of lint cot- 

ton an acre, how much and what 
kind of fertilizer should be used? To 
make $300 on tobacco how many 
square yards should be planted, and 
how much and what kind of fertilizer 
should be used?’’ 

Now if there is any living man 
who can answer these questions it is 
not me. Our Southern farmers have 
got into the idea that crops are sim- 
ply a matter of fertilizers. Fertili- 
zers are an important help when ju- 
diciously used by a man who is farm- 
ing in a good systematic rotation, 
but an entire dependence on fertili- 
zers will never make poor land rich 
nor fill the pocket of the farmer. 
To promise that any amount or kind 
of fertilizer will make 1,000 pounds 
of lint cotton or $300 worth of to- 
bacco would be mere quackery. Big 
crops are not made that way, but by 
building up the permanent fertility 
of the soil through good farming 
year after year. Fertilizers will help 
when properly used, but there is an 
awful amount of money wasted in 
gambling on the chances with poor 
lund and commercial fertilizers. 


Better Keep Out 


HERE are about half a dozen fruit 

tree agents in our county work- 
ing for a Tennessee nursery, and they 
are trying to get 25 good men in the 
county to set an acre each in trees, 
and the company will spray and care 
for the trees four years, and then if 
the owner would rather have $300 
than the acre they will pay him that 
and take the acre off his hands. Now 
as our land is worth but $25 to $30 
an acre, this is a good chance to 
make some money. What do you 
think of it?’’ 

I think that if you want to plant 





trees, get them from the nearest re- 
liable nursery and take care of them 
and they are yours, and if they are 
worth $300 an acre in four years you 
can make just as much money out 
of them as the company would if 
they paid you the $300. Keep out 


of all such schemes, for they only re- 
sult in disappointment. I 
though you do not say so, they want 
the farmers to pay them $300 at the 
end of the four years and that is the 


suppose, 





“nigger in the woodpile.”’ 
of ali such schemes. 


Keep out 


Trying Kudzu 


ORDER to test kudzu [I have 
planted 500 of the vines on thin 
and 16 feet apart each way, and 


want to give them the best care and 
cultivation, and would like to know 
what fertilizer to use around the 
plants?” 

I suppose that any ready made fer- 
tilizer would do very well. Hope to 
hear from you as to the results. 
You will have to cut them closely to 
prevent the growth from getting hard 


and woody. 
Fertilizing Clover 
HIS is from Macon, North Caro- 


lina: “I notice that some of my 
neighbors are applying 409 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 25 pounds of 


mu- 


potash, especially in potash. On a 
large farm in the Dismal Swamp sec- 
tion near Portsmouth, Virginia, the 
owner was told that that black 
swamp soil would not grow cotton, 
and as he had recently come into 
possession of it he wanted to know 
why. I suggested that he try heavy 
applications broadcast of acid phos- 
phate and potash after liming with 
marl, of which he has plenty. He did 
so, and for several years has made 
fine crops of cotton on that land. 
Now, as you are very properly liming 
the land, I would suggest the same 
thing for cotton: 500 pounds an acre 
of acid phosphate 16 per cent grade 
and 50 pounds of muriate of potash 
an acre broadcast, for cotton roots 
run all over the land. I do not be- 
lieve that deep plowing will be harm- 
ful, nor do I believe in what is called 
resting land. If you do not want to 
cultivate it in a hoed crop, sow it in 
something better than the natural 
growth of weeds and grass. I would 
make a rotation of oats after corn, 
peas for hay after oats, and rye sown 
as a winter cover to turn under for 
cotton, and plenty of acid phosphate 
and potash used on all the crops. If 
the cotton has no disease, but simply 





himself. 


and national problems. 


more. 





LET US ORGANIZE OUR FORCES 





JE HAVE passed the individualistic stage of agriculture and the next great 
development will be the organization of our forces. 
Men must see beyond their line fences and have an interest wider than 
their own families and their own livestock. 
its source, neither is a farm or a community better than the men who are re- 
sponsible for them. We want better farms and better farming, but above all we 
want better citizens, men who have the vision to see not only the problems of 
their own farms but of the community in which they live. 
have the perspective to see the problems of agriculture in their relation to state 
Men who do not clamor for class legislation but de- 
mand that agriculture gets its just deserts at the hands of the legislatures and no 
We need men who will resist the exploiting of agriculture by the poli- 
tician and the demagogue under the guise of being the farmer's friend. 
need men above sect or creed who will work for the rural church, the rural 
school and every agency instrumental in promoting rural life. 
be discovered, trained and developed through cooperative organization of our 
rural life and God speed the day when our farmers will be bound together in + 
thoroughly organized cooperative associations working for the common end: A 


better, richer, broader farm life.—H. C. Price. 


No farmer liveth to 


A stream never rises higher than 


We need men who 


We 


Such men will 








riate of potash an acre on the crim- 
son clover they intend to plow un- 
der for corn, claiming that it will im- 
prove the clover and will do the corn 
as much good as though applied di- 
rectly to that crop, and they have 
more time to apply it now than at 


corn planting time. What do you 
thing of this?’’ 
I think that your neighbors are 


right, except that on red land they 
are wasting money in using potash, 
as the turning under of the clover 
will help release the abundant sup- 
ply that all our red clay soils have. 
The more clover you get to turn un- 
der the better, and you get the phos- 
phate all back in better shape for the 
corn. The soil always holds on to 
phosphoric acid and potash, and does 
not lose it as it does nitrogen. 


Bay Lands for Cotton 

 . bought a farm here in Hor- 

ry County, S. C., on which is < 
field of 40 acres of bay or swamy 
land. The black soil has been workec 
several years, letting it rest in alter- 
nate years. There are spots all over 
it where cotton will die. I am liming 


2) 


) 
1 
i 


it this year for the first time. What 
can I do to prevent the dying of the 
cotton? Is it necessary to rest this 


land every other year to make it 
produce well? They say it will not do 
to plow it deep, but they said that of 
all land. I do not advocate the 
resting of land, but consider it best 
to keep it at work, and I have al- 
ways advocated deep plowing, but 
some who have been successful on 
bay lands do advocate this and I am 


anxious to know who is right.” 

Soil of that character is abundant- 
ly supplied with potential nitrogen, 
but is deficient in phosphorus and 


dies, it is 
plant foods. 


from lack of the needed 


in Corn 


who does not 
say where he 


Crimson Clover 
CORRESPONDENT 
sign his name nor 
lives, and hence is not entitled to a 
reply, wants to know if crimson 
clover can be grown successfully by 
sowing among corn at last working. 

Now there are some parts of this 
country where it is thus grown with 
success, but in most of the South that 
will be too early, and you had bet- 
ter sow peas in the corn and cut and 
shock the corn at maturity, and then 
disk down the peas and sow the 
clover in September. If any one 
wants an intelligent reply he should 
sign his name to his letter and tell 
where he lives, for it is evident to all 
that I use no one’s name in the paper. 


Fertilizing for Cotton 
| pe in a quandary. 
ment in Washington 


The Depart- 
says that a 


bale of cotton of 500 pounds and 
1,000 pounds of seed will remove 
from the soil 12.82 pounds of phos- 


phoric acid, 33 pounds of nitrogen, 
and 13.74 pounds of potash. The 
German Kali works says that they 


will remove from the soil 97 pounds 
of nitrogen, 38 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 61 pounds of potash. Which 
is right: "I know if I 1,400 
pounds of cottonseed meal, or enough 
to make 97 pounds of nitrogen, 
cotton would flourish like a green 
bay tree and more cotton 
than the bay. The fertilizer men re- 
gard the 8-2-2 as a standard cotton 
fertilizer. Where am I at?’ 

The amount of plant food that a 
crop removes from the soil is not an 
unfailing indication of what should 


use 


the 


make no 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





be used on the land. The needs of 
the soil are of more importance. Of 
course, I cannot say what the needs 
of your soil may be, but an effort to 
return to the soil all that a heavy 
crop of cotton removes from it will 
not answer. Then as to the two 
analyses, you had better take that 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
The best analysis i can find is the 
average of 15 analyses of the cotton 
seed. The lint comes almost entirely 
from the air and not from the soil, 
and has in it a very minute percent- 
age of plant food from the soil. The 
seed make the greatest draft on the 
soil. The analysis of 15 samples of 
cotton seed averaged 31.3 pounds of 
nitrogen, 7.7 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and 11.2 pounds of potash in 
1,000 pounds of seed. The mixture 
you propose to use will be a fairly 
good one, except that you could get 
the same percentage of potash in 100 
pounds of muriate that you get in 
the 400 pounds of kainit you are 
using, and you could save in the 
freight. 


Muskilo Watermeion 


CORRESPONDENT on 
and wants to get some seed of 
the Muskilo watermelon, which he 
says he understands is grown on the 
eastern shore of Virginia. If any 
readers know of such a watermelon 


} 


I would be glad to hear from them. 


Long Isl- 


Speltz and Lespedeza 
Wit it pay me to sow speltz in- 
stead of planting corn? I have 
some rye which I want to pasture 
this spring. Will it pay me to sow 
lespedeza seed on this rye?”’ 
Better leave the speltz to the semi- 


arid West. It may get mixed with 
wheat and cause damage. Oats are 
better to grow for feed here, and 


you need corn as a matter of course. 
Lespedeza sown on the rye will prob- 
ably make a good summer pasture. 


Using Lime 


_ it do to spread lime on crim- 
son clover, or should I wait till 
it is turned under?”’ 

Lime should not be used as a top 
dressing. After the clover is plowed 
under spread the lime and harrow it 
in well. 


Tobacco Dust and Stems 


AM offered tobacco stems for 

$8.50 a ton and dust for $10 a 
ton. Which will be best to use with 
cotton? Will they have any effect 
on the red spider? Have they any 
fertilizing value?’’ 

For preventing root lice I would 
prefer the stems and would use 500 
pounds an acre in the _ furrows. 
They have a fertilizing value ahead 
oi stable manure. They will have no 
effect on the red _ spider. Nothing 
but wet weather will check that. 





Acid Phosphate in Eastern North 
Carolina 


ERY many practical farmers here 
entertain the idea that acid phos- 
phate is injurious rather than bene- 
ficial to corn, and have cut it out and 
use only cottonseed meal and kKainit. 


Give me your opinion in regard to 
this? Do you think clover would 
thrive on the soil here? What kind 
is best?”’ 


I suppose that in a section where 
phosphate rock is often found, there 
may be less need for phosphate than 
in the upper country. But I believe 
that the main reason is that the long 
continued use of acid phosphate has 
the soil of lime carbonate 
and made it acid, and that if the land 


robbed 


is limed, it will be shown that acid 
phosphate will have a good effect. 
You can grow crimson clover, the 


annual winter species, if the soil is 
sweetened with lime and the seed 
are inoculated till the soil gets well 
inoculated for the crop. But no true 
clover will thrive on an acid soil. 
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WHY SOME STRAWBERRY 


GROWERS LOSE MONEY 





Use of Adequate Packing Sheds Are 


roper Fertilization of the Plants, Picking and Grading, and the 


Important — Suggestions 


That Will Aid in Working an Improvement 





By S. B. Shaw 


LMOST any one with a reason- 
able knowledge of soil condi- 


tions and with experience in 
growing crops can produce good 


strawberries. From the time the fruit 
ripens, however, until it is loaded and 
ready for shipment to market, there 
are some operations often slighted by 
experienced growers, Those who have 
given more careful attention to the 
work at this time have found it profit- 
able, but in most sections there is 
yet room for improvement in the 
andling of the berry crop. 

The first consideration in prepar- 
ing any crop for market is the time 
required to reach the consumer. This 
is particularly true with strawberries, 
Fruit that presents a very attractive 
appearance at the time of loading 
will often fail to be recognized by the 
grower, could he see it upon arrival 
at its destination. It is not every 
grower who has an opportunity to see 
his berries from the consumer’s point 
of view. As a result it is some- 
times hard for him to realize what 
can be gained by more carefully har- 
vesting his crop. Most growers find 
no difficulty in placing their fruit on 
nearby markets in good condition. 
In the time needed to make these 
short hauls, the berries do not show 


the effects of careless handling. 
However, those who are two, three, 
four Gr more days’ distance from 


their markets frequently receive re- 
ports that their fruit has arrived in 
‘pad order.’? Naturally indignation 
is at once felt toward transportation 
agents for seemingly unnecessary de- 
lays and toward refrigeration com- 
panies for inadequate iceing. Com- 
mission men in general receive their 
share of criticism, and the public are 
considered as not competent to judg 
good fruit when they see it. Nine 
times out of 10 it is within the power 
of the growers themselves to elimi- 
nate at least some of the causes for 
such opinions. 

Plants must be fertilized and cul- 
tivated to produce fruit of a texture 
and quality to stand a maximum 
amount of transportation and hand- 
ling. Each section, from Florida to 
Maine, has certain soil and climatic 
conditions necessitating local modi- 
fications in the methods of growing 
rawberries. In some localities cer- 
ain fertilizers are used and systems 
f cultivation practiced that would 
sive entirely different results in other 
places. The same is true of thé va- 
rieties grown. Those that would be 
projific and carry well from one ter- 
ritory might be entirely unsuited to 
the local environments of another. 
Suitable fertilizers, methods of cul- 
tivation and the selection of varieties 
are problems that must be solved by 
individuals. While this is true of the 
production of the crop, there are 
some features that do not have to 
be considered as local problems, 
Picking, grading, packing and placing 
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at the shipping point can be done 
in the same general way one place 
as another. It is the manner in 
which these universal operations are 
carried on by some growers that gives 
rise to complaint on the part of the 
purchaser, and proves discouraging 
to the producer. 

In harvesting strawberries, 
fruit should be picked at a time, 
with stem attached, this averaging 
between a quarter and half an inch 
in length. As each berry is picked 
it should be placed in the basket and 
not held until a handful is gathered. 
Holding berries in this way not only 
bruises them, but breaks their deli- 
cate structure. The juice thus lib- 
erated creates a condition of damp- 
ness around the fruit, resulting in a 
rapid development of mold and decay 
that cannot be checked by either ven- 
tilation or refrigeration. Some au- 
thorities recommend, for the same 
reason, that berries should not be 
gathered unless perfectly dry. The- 


one 








carrying trays 
holding four bas- 
kets, and instruct 
each picker to 
put good berries 
of average size 
into one basket 
and the small, 
soft, inferior 
fruit into anoth- 
er and, after see- 
ing that instruc- 
tions are follow- 
ed, pay the same 
price for picking 
both grades. 
Some_- growers 
may take excep- 
tion to this sug- 














gestion on the 
ground that their 
pickers will not 


separate the 

fruit as directed, but will persist in 
‘facing’ baskets of culls, or else not 
attempt any grading at all. No 
doubt this may be true, but often the 
trouble is more with the grower than 
with his pickers. There are usually 
three reasons for a condition of this 
kind. In the first place all growers 
do not keep in close touch with the 
work in the field, as should be done 
either by themselves or by some au- 




















A WELL DESIGNED PACKING HOUSE, GIVING ABUNDANT PROTEC- 
TION TO THE FRUIT 


oretically this advice is all right, but 
it cannot always be followed in prac- 
tice. It is true that fruit can be 
handled to best advantage when cool 
and dry, but sometimes rain or heavy 
dews make it impossible to harvest 
berries in this condition. The ill ef- 
fects on fruit that must of neces- 
sity be gathered while moist can, to 
a great extent, be offset by keep- 
ing it well shaded until dry. If al- 
lowed to stand in the sun and then 
be loaded while hot and moist, it will 
not reach market in any better con- 
dition than fruit that has been badly 
bruised. 

Pickers can be trained to do all 
the grading necessary as they gather 
the strawberries. To do this work 
in the packing house means another 
handling that further softens the tex- 
ture of the fruit. Provide individual 

















CARRIER COLLECTING FRt 
ERED AND TAKING IT 


"iT FROM PICKERS AS FAST AS GATH- 
DIRECT TO THE PACKING HOUSE 


thorized representative, watching 
sarefully the operations of the pick- 
ers as they work. Another reason is 
that some growers expect to have 
the cull fruit gathered, and kept out 
of the baskets of good berries, with- 
out paying for this extra labor. The 
third and probably most common 
cause for such difficulty is where the 
grower fails to make good his word 
to his pickers. Very often when a 
picker brings his tray of filled bas- 
kets to the packing house the grower 
will find some of the baskets not 
picked and graded according to re- 
quirements. He tells the picker that 
he ‘‘can’t use fruit like that’’; that it 
has not been picked carefully, and 
so on—and yet, right before the 
picker he will take the baskets, pick 
them over a little and pack them 
in the crate for shipment. Naturally 





USING INDIVIDUAL PICKING TRAYS 


the picker will think that, as they 
were accepted this time and paid for, 
his work was not as carelessly done 
as represented® and his berries were 
good enough. Right there is where 
the grower made a mistake. If, as he 
said, the berries were not properly 
gathered and could not be used, he 
should have thrown them out right 
before the picker and not paid for 
the discarded baskets. Too often 
growers do not look at the situation 
from the standpoint of their pick- 
ers. Living up to statements inspires 
confidence in pickers, and where 
rules are justly made and adhered to, 
many labor problems are solved. 

In some places the common prac- 
tice is for pickers to leave their filled 
baskets until they finish gathering 
out the row and then collect and 
take them to the packing house. 
Sometimes these filled baskets are 
covered with a few leaves, but more 
often the fruit is not proteeted in any 
way. In cool, cloudy weather this 
practice has no drawbacks, but should 
it be clear gnd warm, the berries 
will reach the house in a heated con- 
dition. If this fruit be allowed to 
cool before being packed it might 
not be so bad, but nearly always it is 
hurried into the crates and off to the 
car, with the result that it will not 
reach market in good order. A num- 
ber of growers have found it profit- 
able to provide extra help ior the 
purpose of collecting the berries as 
they are gathered and taking them 
to the packing house before they 
have had a chance to become heated. 
Besides keeping the fruit in better 
shape for shipment, this system en- 
ables the packers to work to bet- 
ter advantage in that they receive a 
more constant supply of fruit and are 
not overcrowded at any time. 

A well planned and suitably con- 
structed packing shed is an impor- 
tant adjunct to the strawberry busi- 
ness. Frequently what are consid- 
ered adequate packing house facilities 
ccnsist of four or more forked poles 
stuck upright in the ground and cov- 
ered with fresh cut boughs or non- 
descript boards or other convenient 
material picked up at random. As 
a matter of fact no grower’s equip- 
ment is complete without a well con- 
structed shed affording ample shade 


(Concluded on page 21 this issue) 




































UNDESIRABLE PACKING 


FRUIT AS IT IS HAUL 








HOUSE AND NO PROTECTION GIVEN 


ED TO SHIPPING POINT 








FURROW SLICES 








FARMING WITH A TRACTOR 


Where Conditions Are Favorable the 
Tractor Is a Useful Adjunct to the 
Farm Equipment 


ORE legumes, more stock, and 

more power are the greatest 
needs of the Southern farmer, and 
as more power will enable him to 
grow more legumes and feed for 
stock, it is a very important item on 
a well-rounded farm. 

I have for a number of years been 
a legume enthusiast, and have almost 
reached the point where I average 
annually one leguminous crop around 
on my thousand-acre farm. Beef cat- 
tle and hogs I have tried to grow 
and with some measure of success, 
but I was, until the past year, handi- 
capped on account of insufficient pow- 
er. Good mules and grade draft 
mares helped much, but still there 
was need for mechanical power, for 
silage is needed to get the best re- 
sults from the cattle, and soy beans, 
peas and oats must be threshed if 
many are grown. To run the cutter 
and thresher and other machinery 
takes power, but even with this there 
were two other important gaps to 
fill. 

Most farmers have realized the 
difficulty of cutting hay, gathering 
cotton, corn and other crops, and 
putting in oats properly and at the 
right time; then of harvesting the 
oats and following with peas or other 
forage crops. It has, also, been quite 
difficult for me to gather bur clover 
seed in late May and early June 
and follow with another crop and 
at the same time keep up the other 
work of the farm in good shape. . So 
a light tractor suggested itself as a 
solution of my power problem—to 
run the machinery I feeded and to 
enable me to plant more oats, and 
ai the right time, and then to follow 


the oats and winter legumes with 
soil building and  feed-producing 
crops. 


I investigated tractors far and 
near for months, and got very little 
encouragement. Prof. E. R. Lloyd, 
of the Mississippi Station, and Prof. 
A. M. Saule, of the Georgia College, 
had tried some tractcrs with little 
success. The big, heavy tractors are 
too large to run farm machinery eco- 
nomically, and too heavy and clumsy 
to plow on my rolling and rather 
small fields. 

Finally I found a tractor weighing 
about 5,000 pounds, 18 horse-power 
on the belt; 12 horse-power tractive, 
which I could “try before I buy.’’ 
This has proved itself well adapted 
to all my needs. It pulls a 24-inch 
cylinder Case thresher a glimmer- 
ing; will run the largest silage cut- 
ter with blower, and pulls a four-disk 
gang plow seven and eight inches 
deep in our stiffest lime land without 


any trouble, which is more than 12 
good mules can do day after day. 


On sandy or clay soils a mold-board 
gang of four 14-inch bottoms will do 


more work and can be handled by 
one man. Fields of five acres can 
be plowed to an advantage if they 


are long or not irregular in shape. 
By using extension rims for wheels 
the plowed land can be disked, har- 
rowed and planted. 

There is no estimating 


the 


value 


to the South of making it practi- 
eal to grow a crop of small grain, or 
a winter legume, or the two com- 
bined as I am doing, and a forage 
crop the same year. Rich lands and 
good stock are sure to follow such 
a practice, and then will the South- 
ern farmer come into his own, and 
“prove his great advantage over his 


fellow farmer of the North. 

Another point in favor of our 
tractor is that it will pull two bind- 
ers and cut 60 acres of oats per day, 


if it is necessary to rush the har- 
vest as it is at times. [t will also 
pull improved road machinery and 


make good roads out of bad ones. It 


will help good farming by compell- 
ing the removal of stumps and rock 
and the cleaning out of corners and 
putting tile in open drains. By do- 
ing these things it will have an im- 
portant bearing on the boll weevil 
and labor problems. 

In conclusion [ would say that on 
farms of 200 acres or more, where 
lands are not too hilly, or fields very 
small, a small, good tractor can be 
made one of the best adjuncts to the 
farm. It will do good, heavy depend- 
able work, hot or coid, night or day. 

Darlington, Ala. R. E. LAMBERT. 





ARE YOU GOING TO REPLANT 





CORN? 
Avoid It by Using Only the Best 
Seed 
EPLANTING corn is a practice 


which few people enjoy. Most 
farmers think there is little pay in it, 
and yet the prospect is not specially 
pleasing when it is neglected. And 
what is more to be considered, so 


sure to interfere with the roots of the 


plant I left, and takes costly hand 
labor. The only replanting that I 
consider safe is where [ plant first 
a long growing variety, and use one 


for replanting that requires les’ time 
in which to make its growth. This 


should not be done in your seed corn 
patch, as it would naturally produce 
a mongrel type. 
It is far more satisfactory to plant 
only good seed of the best variety. 
ZENO MOORE. 


Whitakers, N. C. 





FIXING DAY 


It’s a Good Plan to Have a Regular 
Day for Putting Things in Shape 


EK TRY to keep our place in what 
is called ship-shape. Whenever 
anything breaks, gets out of order, 
or is used up, we find that the most 
satisfactory and economical plan is 
to fix or to replace it immediately. 
The wear and tear of life, how- 
ever, is so great and so rapid that be- 
fore we know it we get behind and 
never can catch up. At least we 
never could until we established ‘‘fix- 
ing day” in our calendar. 
The plan has worked so well that 























FARM HOME OF JAS. P. 


few of us take the precautions nec- 
essary to avoid the necessity for it, 
or the loss from the lack of it. Some 
of the things that serve to obviate 
the need of replanting, such as rich 
land well prepared, are now accepted 
as otherwise essential to profitable 
corn growing. But other things 
which are essential to a good stand— 
and that is indispensable in a maxi- 
mum production—are sadly, and of- 
ten consciously, neglected. One of 
this class is seed testing. Both simple 
and inexpensive, and may often mean 
the difference between success and 
failure. And yet do you practice it? 
How few, even among the Corn Club 
boys do this. 

If you want to know what it has 
cost you not to be more careful to 
plant only good seed of the best va- 
riety, go, when your crop is matured, 
to an average row in your field. 
Count a hundred spaces where there 
is, or should be, a stalk. Note the 
missing hills, and the stalks that 
made nothing because they were re- 
plants. If you have never done this 
it is a safe bet that you will find 
it worse than you would now believe. 
We all know that a replant stalk has 
hardly a fighting chance, and that 
yn does its best only with the best 
chance. 

Some farmers mean to avoid 
difficulty by planting two or 
times as many grains as want 
to stand, promising themselves that 
they will thin it down to a stand. I 






er 


this 
three 


they 


have found this very unsatisfactory. 
First it does not assure a regular 
stand; second, the stalk I remove, 
even if I do this at the proper time— 
and I often leave it too long—it has 
taken some of the moisture which 
the one I have left may need. It is 





McDAVID, PELZER, S. C. 


we give it here to others who 
be troubled as we were. 
About once each month we take a 
day off and really fix the things that 
heed fixing. In order to remember 
them all we jot down the items as 
we think of them, upon a piece of 
paper, which is carried in the pocket. 
Here is a sample program of a fix- 
ing day: Grease wagon and buggy; 
saw off limb in front yard that 
strikes everyone in the face; replace 
broken glass in dining room window; 
oil hinges on two creaking doors; 
move stop on front door so it will 
remain shut; put two bolts on the 
little boy’s cart; place a new hook 
in the wall so that the hammock can 
be used; replace broken board on the 
gallery steps; tack fresh wire on 
screen door; grind axe, two knives 
and hoe; handle one axe; take out 
bedslat that falls out and saw a 
longer one; put a new washer in 
pump; plane down window so that it 
will move up and down without stick- 


may 


ing; fix two panels of fence; clean 
out spring; mend hole in chicken 


house; drive to town and have horse 
shod and tire fastened; bridle 
to harness shop for repairs: have 
tinner mend holes in three pans and 
kettle; get five pounds nails, oil can 
and oil; get alarm clock fixed; get 
one pair shoes resoled and childrens’ 
hair cut. 

That is a sample day. 

The mental satisfaction 


take 


in having 


all these things behind us and out 
of the way, the increased conveni- 
ence and comfort in our home, and 
the time, money and annoyance 


saved, make us enthusiastic about fix- 
ing day. At our house it has come 
to remain. G. G. BROWNELL. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


More About Unscientific Freight 
Rates 


NENT your recent editorial about 

unscientific freight rates, will re. 
late a little experience I had last 
fall. Acting on the advice of the 
farm papers and bulletins, I prepared 
to put in some crimson clover. | 
sent over to the Jackson Agricultura] 
School for some inoculated soil. It 
was shipped as “‘soil,’”’ and the freight 
from Jackson to Mobile, 62 miles, 
was 20 cents for 100 pounds, and 
from Mobile to this station, 43 miles, 
was 19 cents per 100 pounds. The 
rate on fertilizer is about five cents, 

Thinking to call attention to what 
I considered an over charge, I took 
the matter up with the _ general 
freight office, but was informed that 
the classification did not mention 
“soil,’”’ so the rate, 19 cents, was cor- 
rect; that is, the rate on ‘‘dirt” igs 
over four times the rate on cotton- 
seed meal. 

JOHN B. CHAPMAN. 
Deer Park, Ala. 


Editorial Comment.—Such freight 
rates are unscientific, unbusiness- 
like and unreasonable, and the great- 
est publicity should be given to them, 
The managers of railroads want to 
put their business on the proper 
basis, but the only way to get such 
things corrected is to call attention 
to them. 





A Country Home With Waterworks 
and Lights and Thoroughly Screened 


I SEND a photograph of our home 
that 


was built about two years 
ago. Since building I have put in 
telephone and water-works. I use 


a two-horse, I. H. C. gasoline en- 


gine, E. Z. force pump, and a 1909 
washer, and find all to be satisfac- 


tory. I am especially proud of the 
washing machine. 

You will see from the picture the 
yard is not yet green, but we hope 
to have it so in the near future. The 
house is well screened, and the pesky 
fly troubles us but little. Don’t think 
I could enjoy a summer’s meal in 
a home that was not screened. 

JAS. P. McDAVID. 

Pelzer, S. C. 





A Good Wagon Jack 

O YOU enjoy greasing the farm 

wagon, and does it get greased as 
often as it should? Here is a good 
jack to use for this work. It is 
easily made and will be found very 
handy. Take a piece of two-inch 
plank, six inches wide and two and 
one-half feet long. Set this into an- 
other piece eight inches wide and two 
feet long, which is to rest on the 
ground for the base. It would be 
well to put a brace on each side of 
the upright piece. 

Saw out a piece two inches wide 
from the top about half way down 
the upright plank; make a lever four 
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ra ats 
JACK 
to go in this slot; have t 
or three edgewise through 
upper part of the upright, a 
through the lever and a loose pin =) 
you can adjust the jack for high 
low wagons. You could fasten 
block on top of the lever to be 

for the rear axle. 

Fasten a short chain to the ba 
and have a hook on the lower side 
the lever, or use a bent iron rod 
shown in the illustration. 

W. J. HARRINGTON, JR 

Cameron, N. C., 





A GOOD HOME-MADE 
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Saturday, April 11, 1914] 


MEETING OF COUNTY DEMON- 
STRATION AGENTS IN FLORIDA 





Progress in Demonstration Work 
Throughout the Peninsula State Is 
Indicated from the Reports of the 
Men in the Field 


HE County Demonstration Agents 
ie Florida recently completed a 
four days’ convention at the Univer- 
sity. There are 24 counties now car- 
rying on Demonstration work, each 
with a county agent, the salaries 
ranging from $850 to $2,000 per 
year. When one considers the agri- 
cultural development in Florida five 
years ago, he sees quite an improve- 
ment and progressive movement in 
the agriculture of the State. Parti- 
cularly is this true when the county 
commissioners, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, have made apprepriations 
sufficiently large to put a man in the 
field whom they think can carry out 
the work. These appropriations 
range from $175 up to $1,200, and 
additional funds are raised 


rie. Mr. Savely emphasized the im- 
portant place that the county agents 
have in the development of agricul- 
ture in the county. He urged the 
agents to observe carefully the gen- 
eral developments, and requested 
them to make note of all matters, 
even though outside of their work, 
that led to better conditions in an 
agricultural way in their county. 
Gainesville, Fla. A. P. SPENCER. 


.. POND CULTURE OF FISHES 


nt 





Practical Points That Will Aid the 

Beginner in Starting a Fish Pond 
MONG the fishes suitable for pond 
culture in the South are the two 

species of black bass (erroneously 


called ‘‘trout’’ in the Southern 
States), croppie, also known as white 
or speckled perch, newlight, etc.; 
bream or sunfish, and fresh-water 
catfish. 

But few ponds in the Southern 
States are suitable for both species 


fingerlings are required they are fur- 
nished free by the United States Bu- 
reau of Fisheries upon application. 

Ponds suitable for the large-mouth 
black bass are entirely suitable, also, 
for bream, sunfish, croppie and cat- 
fish, where a portion of the shore is 
covered with gravel, as these fishes 
spawn, preferably, on gravelly shal- 


lows, though the catfish makes its 
nest in a hole in the bank. The 


young of all of the fishes mentioned 
are hatched within a week or two, 
and the male fish cares for the young 
for another week or two, but after 
that they must be well protected in 
shallow, weedy places or they will 
be devoured by the old fish. 

It is, of course, important to give 
much consideration to the location 
of new ponds. The plan usually first 
thought of by one not versed in such 
matters is by damming a stream. 
But this is the very worst form of 
pond, for it is only a question of 
time when it will be washed away 
by an unusually high stage of water. 


(7) 
well, and I sincerely hope that it will 
succeed in their fullest sense, but be- 
ing a boy myself, and knowing every 
feeling, impulse, and thought the 
average boy feels, I am convinced 
that there must be a remaking of 
the conditions of country life; there 
must be some healing antidotes ap- 
plied to these unsightly conditions 
that poison the boy’s mind and cause 
him to want to move on to where 
there is a closer communion and com- 


471 


mun _ y fellowship. 
There ought be a rural survey 
made in every country community 


to ascertain what needs to be done 
there, and then a civic improvement 
league organized to work out plans 
for more of the things about the farm 
home that would make the boy want 
to remain there. It is not right that 
the bright ambitious boy should have 
to live in a hovel of a farm house, 
which if painted at all it was a quar- 
er of a century ago, where no books 
of interest are furnished him, no 
newspapers or magazines supplied, 

the fences torn down per- 





a 
from other sources. 

* The State Demonstration 
work is now under the su- 
pervision of D. H. Rolfs, 
Director Uni E 
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District Agent fc 
Florida, and E. S. Pace, 
District Vest 


Agent for “ 
lorida, and Miss Agnes Ei- 


len Harris, Assista 
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of Girls’ Canning ubs. 

The purpose of the meet- 
ing of the county agents 
was to put these agents in 
more direct touch with the jf 
lines of work the Experi- | 
ment Station and Univer- } 
sity ares pushing, and to 
give them suggestions for 


carrying out their work in 
a uniform manner. Up to 
the present the demonstra- 
tion work of Florida has 
been chiefly concerned with 
improving the corn and cc 
crops. A much wider 
field is now thrown open 
for the work, whith takes 
it into the forage crops, 
livestock, trucking, and 
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inc tr 


haps around the yard, no 
flowers to greet his eager 
eyes, gullies instead cf 
beautiful patches of green 
grass greet his eyes when 
he looks over the lawn, 
barns that are so grim that 
they do not offer a look of 
welcome to the incoming 
cattle, and cattle that went 
with another generation. 
When I see these I do not 
blame the boy for wanting 
to leave. However, this i® 
the greatest fie!d for his de- 
velopment, but not having 
had an opportunity to 
know what to do, he can- 
not see a vision of beiter 
things here. 
These civic 
leagues could do more to 
make their neighborhoods 
reading neighborhoods; 
they could have lawns 
made, flowers planted, 
homes painted, fences and 
barns painted, and, in fact, 


i 


2 ae 


betterment 


revolutionize the whole 
farm life, if they but 
would. Feeling as I do, 


and as every farm boy does, 
I know that this must be 








even citrus in a few cases. 
The corn and cotton crops 
will still be enaphasized, 
while ‘other lines of farming will be 


taken up as fast as the agents can 
handle the situation. 
The first morning of the meeting 


was taken up with matters concern- 
ing the Boys’ Clubs. In the after- 
noon the discussions were about hog 
raising, curing meats, hog cholera, 
etc. At night Dr. Cox, of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, presented a splen- 


did address on the ‘“‘Farmer of the 
Twentieth Century.” 
The second day’s discussions were 


more of a general nature. First came 
Tick Eradication in Florida, then 
Crop Rotations, Soil Building, Irish 
Potatoes, Fertilizers, Cooperative 
Buying of Fertilizers, and a demon- 
stration of inoculation with hog chol- 
era serum. These topics were han- 
dled by professors of the University, 
ccunty agents, and the State Veteri- 
narian. Probably the most interest- 





ing discussion of thg day was led by 
Mr. T. K. Godbey, of Waldo, the 
sweet potato king, who has made 
sweet potatoes a very profitable crop 





aud who answered a great Many ques- 
tions regarding his methods of raising 
eweet potatoes. Mr. Godbey is the 
best known sweet potato grower in 
the South, and his lecture as most 
instructive and interesting. Other 
discussions were on Legumes, Beef 


Cattle in Florida, Grazing Crops, Su- 
gar Cane, the Cotton Boll Weevil, 
Cest of Removing Stumps, and one 
of the most important things, if not 
the most, was a demonstration of im- 
proved machinery on the Experiment 
Station grounds. 

The final session was one of in- 
struction by H. E. Savely, of Wash- 
ington, and State Agent McQuar- 


FLORIDA FARM DEMONSTRATION AGENTS IN 


of black bass, as their habits differ 
scmewhat. Either species, however, 
requires rather large and compara- 
tively deep ponds, of not less than 
an acre in extent, with some portion 
not less than 10 feet deep, to pro- 
vide for semi-hibernation, or as a 
refuge in very hot weather. 

The small-mouth black bass can 
only be successfully reared in ponds 
vith bottom springs, or those fed 
with a clear and cool stream, in 
which the temperature does not rise 
above 75 degrees, and with some 
rocky or gravelly bottom. If a pond 
is of several acres in area there 
should be a gravelly shoal remote 
from the shore. There should also be 
patches of aquatic plants for the pro- 
tection of the young fish and to fur- 
nish a breeding place for such food 
as they require. The small-mouth 
black bass naturally spawns on the 


gravelly shallows mentioned, in wa- 
ter from two to four feet deep, on 
which they make their nests. Dur- 


ing the breeding season, which varies 
from March to May in the South, they 
should not be molested in any way. 


Ty 


e large-mouth black bass, which 


is the species universally distributed 


in the Southern States, will do well 
in ponds with mud or clay bottoms, 
and with considerable patches of 
aquatic vegetation, or even with 
mossy bottom. It is, of course, im- 
portant that all ponds contain an 


abundance of food for adult fish, such 
minnows, crawfish and frogs. 


as 


Where the proper conditions ex- 
ist and the environment is favorable, 
it is necessary only to procure a few 
pairs of adult fish for breeding pur- 
poses, where none exist naturally. If 


The best plan is to excavate the 
pond in close proximity to a stream, 
supplying the pond by a ditch lead- 
ing from it, and an overflow ditch 
leading back to it, both ditches to be 
provided with suitable screens. The 
construction of such a pond, how- 
ever, sometimes entails much work 
and considerable expense, especially 
in rocky soil, and it is often difficult 
to make it hold water. 

The very best situation for a pond, 
under the conditions named, is a 
boggy, swampy location, fed by 
springs or by the seepage from bot- 
tom springs. Such places are usually 
filled with grasses or aquatic vege- 
tation, and often by clumps of wil- 
lows or other bushes. These must be 


grubbed out, and the pond exca- 
vated to a depth of at least eight 
feet in the center, or deepest part, 


sloping to the borders or banks. A 


pond made in such a situation al- 
ways holds water, and is invariably 
+ 


supplied with plenty of such’ food as 





is most suitable for the young fish. 
There may be an overflow, but it is 
not absolutely nec ry in such a 
pend. DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL. 


Tupelo, Miss. 


Make Country Life More Attractive 


(° WHEREVER you may and you 
will find that the land untouch- 
ed by man is beautiful and good to 
look upon. Where nature has been 
left alone, she has wrought well. Go 
where man has been, and you will 
find that beautiful screen all scarred 
by his ruthless hand. 

The cry of ‘“‘back to the land,’’ and 
“keep the boy on the farm” is very 


’ 


SESSION AT GAINESVILLE 


done, or else the tide to the 
cities will increase rather 
than diminish. NEELY BOWEN. 
Franklin, Tenn. 





Keeping Bees From Crossing 


HAVE different strains of bees and 

would like to know how to keep 
them from crossing?”’ 

Answer.—I would suggest that un 
less you have considerable time to 
give to them and are unusuallly ex- 
pert in handling them, I think you 
will find it much better in the end 
to get rid of your black bees and keep 
only a pure strain of the yellow kind. 
It may be that the queens you now 
have, have crossed and you are get- 
ting hybrids. If this is the case, I 
would advise you to send off to some 


reliable bee man, like A. I. Root, 
Medina, Ohio, and secure a mated 
queen (Italian) for each colony, 


Take out the old queen and put the 
cage containing the new queen into 
the hive. Leave her in the mailing 
cage for a few days until the bees 
become accustomed to the change. 
Uneap any drone cells that may ba 
present, then liberate the new queen 
and in the course of a short time 
you can have pure-bred colonies ag 
all new bees will be her offspring. 
If you attempt to keep both kinds, 
I think you would have to devote 
much time to them to permit the 
swarming of only one at a time, that 
keep down the production of 
queens and drones in one colony 
while permitting it in another, then 


is, 


later reversing the treatment. [I 
think this would be more trouble 
than it is worth and would ad- 


vise the elimination of the black bees, 
Auburn, Ala. W. E. HINDS. 
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GEVENTY - SEVEN YEARS 

the world’s standard Plow. 
Enjoy the pleasure and profit 
of having the best. The leap- 
ing deer trade mark is your 
protection, the sign of quality 
——the mark of staunchness, re- 
liability and great all-around 
plow value. 


John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares 
Great Improvement — Save 
ime—Save Temper 

, No crawling under the plow 
~~ = > i a your 
ands changing o 

bolted haven, s nici 


Get John Deere Plows with 
Quick Detachable Shares. Only 
one nut to remove and that 
handy toreach. Save 80% of 
the time to change old style 
shares and all the trouble. 
You can’t afford to buy a plow 
without this new and exclusive 
John Deere feature. 

Better Farm Implements 
and How to Use Them 

This is the best and biggest 
book we have issued. Costs 
us 8 cents postage to mail but 
we will send you a copy free 
if you use farm implements, 

Ask for package No. P < 


and address your letter to | 




















DIG WELLS 


quickly and at little cost. With 
the Standard outfit you can 
dig wells to 40 feet deep 
through any soil, ina 
day. J. H Warren, 
County Surveyor 
writes: “I complete 
my 40 ft. well in ten 
hours. 

Bores like an auger 


Dumps like a shovel VY Ke 
















STANDARD EARTH AUGER 
is the most useful and most used implement on many 
farms. Digsholesfor fence posts, caisons, foundations, 
piers, piling, supports, or to set out trees and shrubs. 
Nine augers in one—adjustable by inches to 9 sizes, Will 
not spill the dryest sand and cannot clog with the stick- 
iest clay—one blade opens wide to empty. 


OUR NO. 1 WELL BORING OUTFIT 
for wells up to 40 ft. includes one No. 10 Standard Earth 
Auger, two expansion blades, 40 ft. of connecting pipe, 
12 Standard malleable couplings with bolts, one Stand- 
ard Internal Grapple. Price, delivered east of Missis- 
sippi, $12.00. (We guarantee our No. 2 outfit to dig 
wells up to 100 ft. deep.) 










You can make money boring 
wells. E. L. Latham had 
orders to bore 8 wells be- 
fore he had finished his 
own. Our illustrated circu- 
lar explains the many uses 
of the Standard Auger and 
shows how you can pay for 
the outfit twice over on 
your first well. 

Send 2c stamp for 
circular. 


STANDARD AUGER CO., 1129 A Newport Ave., Chicago. 


Tower’s Fish Brand 


Reflex Slicker 


JUST THE COAT FOR DRIVING 
WHEN IT RAINS 


Face any storm in it and you'll return ** Dry as 
a bone’. No water can reach you even 
through the openings between the buttons— 
that’s where our famous Reflex Edges pro- 
tect you by keeping out every drop. 








Roomy, comfortable, and so well made that it 
gives the longest service, ’ 


$ 3 0 SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED 


At your dealer's, or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Send for catalog of Fish Brand goods. 


A. J. TOWER CO. <QWER's 
BOSTON a: 
Tower Canadian Limited ew ie BRAN” 


oronto 














ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, ‘‘The 
Value of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 


Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, - 






- Tenn. 





Make your neighborhood a 
borhood. 


reading neigh- 
be ready 


progressive 


Then your neighbors will 
to cooperate with you in all 


movements. 


| UNDER BOLL WEEVIL CONDI- 
TIONS LATE PLANTING IS 
DANGEROUS 





| All Experience Has Shown That It 


Pays to Plant Early, Regardless 
of the Statements of a Few Mis- 


| guided Theorists 


EK ARE in receipt of a circular 

from one J. W. Vogler, of Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, in which Mr. Vog- 
ler poses as the saviour of the people 
insofar as the production of cotton 
under boll weevil conditions is con- 
cerned. Because his method of con- 
trolling the boll weevil by late plant- 
ing is not accepted by the men who 
have studied the weevil ever since it 
first appeared in this country, and 
who have been trained all their lives 
for this work, Mr. Vogler denounces 
them as charlatans and bunglers, as 
well as dishonest. He even goes fur- 
ther and, knowing that if his theo- 
ries are to be accepted he must cite 
some better authority than his own 
statements, twists statements of the 
late Dr. S. A. Knapp, so that it may 
be inferred that Dr. Knapp endorsed 
his theories and was an advocate of 
his methods. 

By: occupation Mr. Vogler is presi- 
dent of an oil mill, and his farming 
| operations have been confined to it, 
| and his experience with the boll wee- 
vil has been acquired upon two or 
three acres of land in connection 
with his mill. Yet he finds time from 
his various duties as president of this 
mill, and has been able to gain suffi- 
cient experience from his extensive 
(?) cotton planting operations to 
prove that all the experts’ advice 
in regard to the planting of cotton 
was wrong; to claim that those who 
had made a life study of how to com- 
bat insects and who had devoted 
their whole time to a study of the 
handling of the boll weevil, knew 
nothing about their subject, and that 
he alone had found out the correct 
way. The experts all teach that it is 
a race between the weevil and man 
for the cotton; that to make cotton 
under boll weevil conditions the cot- 
ton must be planted early, and every- 
thing possible done to hasten the cot- 
ton to maturity and at the same time 
no step neglected that will retard the 
propagation of the weevil. 





Late Planting, Says Mr. Vogler 


HIS is all wrong, according to Mr. 

Vogler. The true way to success 
with cotton is not by planting early, 
but by planting late. Early planting, 
according to him, simply serves to 
feed the weevil, while by planting 
late he is starved to death. If it were 
possible to get all people to plant 
late, as Mr. Vogler advocates, and if 
all cotton throughout the whole 
South were planted at the same time, 
there might be some reason in Mr, 
Vogler’s claim. So could we com- 
pletely exterminate the weevil if ev- 
eryone were to refrain from planting 
cotton for a whole season. Those 
who are familiar with the boll weevil 
history will recall the storm that was 
raised at a certain convention at 
Shreveport, when it was proposed to 
stop the planting of cotton, even in 
a small section. 


The one is about as likely to be 
successful as the other. Then the ex- 
perience of Louisiana in trying to pre- 
vent the entry of the weevil into her 
borders will be remembered, when a 
strip 50 miles wide was made barren 
of cotton. When the weevil got ready 
to cross it he sailed over in a single 
day. The most serious part of Mr. 
Vogler’s circular is the fact that he 
tries to back up his argument by an 
incorrect statement of fact. He 
states that he convinced Dr. Knapp, 
the father of the demonstration work, 
of the folly of advising early plant- 
ing, and that the true way to fight 


the weevil was by the late planting 
he advocates. The writer was inti- 
mately associated with Dr. Knapp 


when the fight against the boll wee- 
vil was first in full swing in Louisi- 
ana and Texas, and defies Mr. Vog- 





ler to show a single utterance from 
Dr. Knapp corroborating this state- 
ment. Dr. Knapp did emphasize the 
folly of planting cotton so early that 
there was not enough heat to bring it 
up or to enable it to grow vigorously 
when onee germinated; but this is a 
long way from advising the late 
planting of cotton. The people of 
Louisiana, and especially of Rapides 
Parish, are familiar with Mr. Vogler 
and his theories, and are not apt to 
be injured by his teachings. In fact, 
some of them learned the folly of his 
theories by bitter experience. But 
Mr. Vogler is not content with hav- 
ing his theories disproved right in 
his neighborhood, but is spreading 
his doctrine into sections where the 
people are not so familiar with the 
weevil and, when he backs it up with 
incorrect statements about the ap- 
proval of Dr. Knapp, thus seeming 
to brand it with authority, his teach- 
ing is apt to cause incalculable loss 


to many a hard working farmer. For 
that reason, and for that reason 


alone, we deem it advisable to warn 
everyone against this fallacy. 


Early Planting, Says All Experience 


IRST, remember that his state- 

ment that Dr. Knapp was convert- 
ed to late planting is a misrepresen- 
tation. Dr. Knapp never advocated 
nor believed in late planting, just as 
he never believed in unseasonably 
early planting; but advocated all 
along consistently seasonable plant- 
ing. Wherever unprejudiced tests 
have been made under similar condi- 
tions, early planting, that is, planting 
at as early a date as the season would 
warrant, has invariably given a 
larger yield of cotton under boll wee- 
vil conditions than Mr. Vogler’s late 
planting. 

But the best evidence of the folly 
of Mr. Vogler’s plan was afforded 
during the overflows in Louisiana 
during 1912. During this time the 
north side of Bayou De Glaize was 
entirely overflowed early in the sea- 
son, forcing the planting of late cot- 
ton in this section. The other side 
of the bayou was protected by a 
strong levee and was not overflowed. 
The soil on both sides of the bayou 
is practically the same and both sides 
are farmed by the same class of peo- 
ple and in practically the same way. 
On the overflowed side of the bayou 
the cotton was planted from May 15 
to June 10; on the protected side it 
was planted in March and April. On 
the overflowed side there were 113 
farmers, good, bad and indifferent, 
who averaged on their 1,536 acres 
287 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 
On the unoverflowed side (planted 
during March and April), the 96 
good, bad and indifferent farmers av- 
eraged on their 1,981 acres 598 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. Here 
is an instance in which nature forced 
an experiment upon such a scale that 
none who are unprejudiced can doubt 
the accuracy of the conclusion that 
seasonable planting, as distinguished 
from Mr. Vogler’s late planting, is 
certainly the correct thing in the boll 
weevil fight. 


This result only corroborated the 
results obtained during the two previ- 
ous years in this same territory, 
when many people, following Mr. 
Vogler’s advice, practically lost their 
year’s labor, while those who refused 
to be deluded made approryimately a 
normal crop. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that these figures will reach 
every one who has seen Mr Vogler’s 
circulars, and that they will take 
warning. The methods of cotton 
making under boll weevil conditions 
have been too thoroughly tested and 
have received the attention of too 
many trained observers to be for one 
minute upset by Mr. Vogler or any 
other man who depends more upon 
vituperation and questionable meth- 
ods of attack to prove his statements, 
rather than upon the facts. 

Ordinarily we would pay no atten- 
tion to Mr Vogler’s persistent ham- 
mering and advocacy of his theories, 
but, unfortunately, he is flooding the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


whole South with pamphlets teaching 
his false theories. With those who 
know him there will be no harm 
done; but his circulars are apt to 


fall into the hands of others not sg 
well posted, and so do an immense 
BARROW, 


amount of harm. D. N. 


More About Soy Beans 


| ger very glad that you are calling 


attention to soy beans as a paying 
crop. After three large crops I find 
they measure up to the claims made 
for them. On good soil they produce 
an excellent burden of prime hay or 
shelled beans. We find that the beans 
equal cottonseed meal and are much 
cheaper. As a forage or grain crop 
they are an excellent rich feed for 
cows, horses and swine. It is a mis- 
take to rely on corn so much as 2 
feed. Our animals would be stronger 
and live longer if we fed more le- 
gumes. The manure from legumes 
is vastly better. My neighbors relate 
how their soy beans help them out 
in their feedings. Many housewives 
find them palatable when cooked as 
cowpeas. 

As to culture: It pays to have 3 
mellow seed bed for any crop. The 
important factor is shallow, early 





planting. If put over one inch deep 
many of the seed will rot. Plants 
should average about two inches 


apart, though many sow in hills from 
four to eight inches apart to make 
it easier to hoe them. 

Many plant seed between corn, as 
they supply nitrogen, thus helpinz 
the corn. Often a row of soys are 
drilled to every two or three rows 
of corn or cotton. [I prefer to raise 
them by themselves as a part of 2 
rotation, as the rows of soys can be 
drilled very close, while other crops 
need more space. Frequent shallow 
culture pays with beans,* as’ with 
other tilled crops. Be sure to sow 
crimson clover between the rows in 
the fall. A few years of such crops 
would increase the fertility of your 
soils wonderfully and pay their way. 
too. In gathering the crop watch 
the leaves. When they begin to turn 
yellow, cut for hay When nearly dry 
I put in barn on, poles, thus allow- 
ing the air to circulate through it, 
as I do with alfalfa. The use of har 
caps of duck or canvas pays better 
than piling it up on'snags. When 
the seed is wished, wait until the 
leaves fall, but ht before pods be- 
gin to open. 

The only objection to the soys is 
that rabbits often cut off great quan- 
tities of young plants. These pests 
can be poisoned with a weak solu- 
tion of Paris green, but I find tha 
frequent rains wash it off. 

Cowpeas are better to plow under, 
but for all other purposes I much 
prefer the big yellow bean. For 
swine they are excellent at any stage 
of their growth. 

I. M. HAWKINS. 

Yadkin Valley, N. C. 


Patent Medicines and Stock Foods 


EXT to intoxicating liquors, pat- 
ent medicines are one of our 
of our greatest curses. In refusing 


to advertise them, The Progressive 
Farmer has set an example worth; 
to be followed by every decent paper 
in this land. 

We remember reading a medica! 
quack’s receipt for making $20,00 
in two years. It was: $16 worth o 
drugs; water without stint, and the 
brass to sell the stuff. That is, per- 
haps, an exaggerated statement; but 
it doesn’t miss the mark very fat 
for much of the stuff we buy as pat- 
ent medicines. 

That reminds us of what Lannea 
Stackhouse once said to us abo 
prepared stock medicines. Said he 
“They benefit one man, viz., the ma 
who prepares them for sale.’’ Sin 
he said that to us we have read 
two instances where stock ate at on 
bait 13 pounds of a prepared stock 
food without the least inconvenien: 
And we continue buying them!—R 
G. T. Gresham in Marion, S. C., Sta 
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Market 


By Chester T. Crowell, San Antonio, Texas 


| A HE stage is all set; the laugh- 
. ter and joviality of the intro- 

troduction with its high hopes 
and ambitious plans has passed; and 
there is now being enacted in South- 
west Texas the bitter and closing 
scene of a tragedy. It is the tragedy 
of ruining a market so good that it 
“came back” time after time and 
struggled until every hand was 
turned against it. And they were 
the hands of those that market was 
trying to feed. 

To be specific, the whole United 
States was short of cabbage this 
spring and the only cabbage avail- 
able in the United States was grow- 
ing in Southwest Texas. Naturally 
the market opened strong, with 
prices high. The United States is 
still short of cabbage and the de- 
mand is still excellent, but prices 
tumbled from $35 a ton f. o. b. Texas 
points to $12, and in some instances 
a shade less. Since then the mar- 
ket has slowly rallied to $16 a ton. 
When Southwest Texas can sell cab- 
bage at $35 a ton f. o. b. loading 
point, there is not a better crop, be- 
cause it is cheap for the farmer, pro- 
duces a heavy tonnage, and is trou- 
bled by few crop pests. 

Farmers are fond of blaming 
things onto others, but this is one 
tragedy that they can gather to their 
bosoms as their own. They planned 
and nurtured it. And now that it 
has brought them pain they must 
bear it without the small consola- 
tion they might have in pointing an 
accusing finger. 


Too Many Shipping Agencies 


HE cabbage crop of Southwest 

Texas has been handled this year 
by twenty or more shipping agencies. 
That is the beginning and the end 
of the tragedy. In short, it is the 
wrong way to sell perishable farm 
produce, and no matter how good 
each shipping agency is nor how well 
it is represented in the principal 
markets, the competition becomes too 
strong and prices must tumble. The 
farmers have come to place their 
faith in shipping agencies, believing 
that if they can find the right man 
to handle the crop they will get good 
returns. As a matter of fact, if they 
will all take one agency anyone can 
handle the crop. It is not a matter 
of agencies, but of control of the 
market. 

Control is essential in good sea- 
sons as well as in bad, though, of 
course, it becomes increasingly im- 
portant as the supply begins to equal 
or exceed the normal demand for 
their produce. 

This is what happened this year: 
Orders for cabbage at first were in 
the ratio of about five orders to each 
car ready to roll. But one agency 
would have 10 orders and one car. 
Another would have six orders and 
not a car. Another would have four 
cars and.two orders. Where the wa- 
ters are so muddied the cars and the 
orders do not get together. The 
market may be crying for cabbage, 
but at the same time there are men 
with more cabbage than they know 
what to do with. In consequence 
these men who are long on cabbage 
begin to fire out quotations. Then 
another who is long on cabbage asks 
what a certain market will offer and 
the answer comes back that so-and-so 


is quoting cabbage at $35 a ton f. o. 
b The agent answers to sell at 
$32,50, f.o.b., ‘‘but get the order.’ 
On the next day the man who had 


six orders and no cabbage gets a car 
and finds to his astonishment that 
while there is not enough cabbage to 
supply a certain market to which he 
intended to sell, cabbage is neverthe- 
less being quoted at $32.50 a ton, 
f.0. b. Based on supply and demand 
that market ought to be paying more 


CABBAGE AND COOPERATION | 


How the Texas Growers, Through Lack of An Adequate Selling 
Organization, Are Sacrificing Their Crops and Demoralizing the 


and the dealers there are really will- | 


ing to pay more, provided they had 
any assurance that another car 
would not roll in the next day at 


such a low price as to put them out 
of the cabbage deal. 


Lack of Cooperation 


HEN the agencies will telegraph 

one another what they are quot- 
ing, but if there is one black sheep 
in the crowd who will accept less 
when he is long on cabbage and 
short on orders, the agreement on 
quotations tumbles. In fact, these 
agreements do not receive serious 
consideration, anyway, because the 
agency having more stuff than the or- 
ders cover is almost forced to cut 
prices in order to dispose of the sur- 
plus. And each agency feels that it 
does not dare ask another agency to 
sell a car lest that agent carry the 
telegram or letter to the growers 
with the boast: ‘‘See, your man had 
to come to me to get me to sell his 
stuff.” Agencies do not dare to co- 
operate. They are in the same po- 
sition, so far as cooperation is con- 
cerned, as five men around a poker 
table. When they begin to cooper- 
ate the game is over. The theory 
of this unlimited competition be- 
tween numerous agencies is that the 
best men will gradually eliminate 
the others. To a certain extent they 
do, but new men enter the field. 
And the process of elimination is 
very slow, because at the end of 
the season each agency begins a vig- 
orous campaign for business for the 





next year, keeping the business of the 
clients who did well on cabbage and 
getting the business of disgruntled 
patrons of other agencies. The next 
season sees a shift from agency to 
agency, but not much elimination. 





We Need Both Efficient Production 
and Efficient Marketing 


HIS instance reminds me of an 

observation that I recently made 
on the sweet potato market. In a 
certain town north of Beaumont, 
Texas, a short distance, I found a 
group of farmers loading sweet pota- 
toes at 50 cents a bushel, weighed, 
less 3 per cent tare and paying 7 
cents a piece for sacks which held 
about two bushels. The next day I 
found sweet potatoes selling on the 
open market in Houston, that was 
the market to which these sweet 
potatoes had been sent, and at $1.00 
per bushel, measured, and every one 
who has bought sweet potatoes 
knows that in measuring in smaller 
measures the bushel will more than 
measure out. 

On the same market, on the day 
before Thanksgiving, I found Cali- 
fornia celery selling at 10c., 12%c 
and 15c. a single bunch. The Cali- 
fornia people who shipped that celery 
told me that it netted the growers 2c. 
and 2%c. a bunch. 

These two cases of the 
potato and celery present a 
marketing problem in so far as the 
transportation and distributing 
agencies are concerned, and I believe 
that in an instance of this kind the 
contemplated Marketing Bureau of 
the Federal Government will find 
one of its largest fields of usefulness. 

But if the sweet potato grower or 
the celery grower finds that he cannot 
produce these products as well, or as 


sweet 
real 


cheaply, as his neighbors can, he will 
have a problem which is almost 
wholly a question of efficiency in 


production, and not a question of the 
market. The same can be said of 
cotton or any other product, and on 
this question of efficient production 
lies the large field of usefulness of 
the Tex.s Industrial Congress and 
the work that you have been doing. 
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Shingle Nails Nowadays? 


N OLD TIMES, nobody ever heard of such a thing as the 
shingles falling off a building because the nails had rusted 
Now half of them are rusted off before they’re 


ARMCO CULVERTS 


are made from an iron even purer than that of our grandfathers’ 
days, and experience is demonstrating that they will have an 
IMMENSELY LONG SERVICE LIFE. 


Guard against the substitution of ordinary steel byinsisting 
on the Triangle Brand or on complete chemical analysis. 
For full information about AMERICAN INGOT IRON Cul- 


verts, Flumes, Roofing, Siding, Corn Cribs, Silos, Tanks, Porta- 
ble Houses and Fencing, write to 
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Saves Seed and secures a 
fine even stand. 
Cheaper 
to culti- 
vate. 








In planting it puts the fertilizer below the seed 
for ecotton— just above the seed for corn— the 
way it ought to be, 
The guano being mixed with the soil around 
the seed prevents the fertilizer being too strong 
and injuring their power to grow. Just as soon 
as the seed sprouts the young plant is fed. 
Your crop grows off thrifty and vigorous, and 
is much cheaper to cultivate than puny, slow- 
growing stuff— gets ahead of cut-worms and boll 
weevil. Stunting is prevented ! 

You save the work ofaman and mule by dis- 
tributing guano while planting with the Cole. 

The Cole Planter is the strongest and most 
durable of all planters. Itis the most easily 
operated. At every point —_ will positively 
find that its work is best, lants cheaper and 
better than any planter ever rn 

Thesteel Coulter breaks the crust— throwing 
the trash and dry top earth into the middles. 
The long steel sword presses out a firm V shaped 
furrow. 

The pressure causes the earth to become com- 
pact just beneath the seed, creating what is 


Box 300 





Saves ', the Labor of Planting 










guano With the soil, covers it, opens again, plants 
the seed and covers them in the most accurate 
and scientific manner. 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 


Gives Cotton a Quick 
Start—2 chances at 
a Big Crop. 

Cotton, Corn, 
LE Beans, Peas, Pea- 
nuts and other seed are accurately 
planted with the Cole. At one trip it 
smoothes the bed, opens a furrow, mixes 


The 
Cole Planter 


No. 7 


known as capillary attraction, that draws up 
moisture from the earth to the seed, 

The loose earth on top is a mulch, that retains 
moisture around the seed. 

Seed fall in plain sight. 
blow them away. None are wasted at the end of 
the rows. The cotton comes upin a straight line 
without bunches. Thusit can be chopped toa 
stand much faster and plowed more accurately, 
reducing the cost of cultivation. 

The Cole gives you a quick even stand with as 
few seed as }tis safe to plant. 

The saving in seed and labor will more than 
pay for the machine the first season, 


The wind cannot 


Write us for Catalogue 


Our Free catalogue tells all about the famous 
Cole Planters and Labor saving distributors, 
Shows how to get more good from guano. 

Write for it. Buy direct (freight prepaid) or, 
if you prefer, a local merchant will supply the 
Genuine Cole and guarantee you satisfaction, 


Charlotte, North Carolina 











Bolster Springs 


ent damage to eggs, garden 

truck, fruits or live stock on road to 

market. Make any wagon a spring wagon. Soon 

save cost—produce brings bigger prices— wagon 

lasts lon ker Norees. Laswhyjaa's Thousands in use. 

“My wagon rides like auto” says one user. 

MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 

ame principle~same care—same high-quality steel 

fn Harvey Bolster Springs as in finest automobile 


springs. In resiliency, durability and appearance they 
cannot possibly be excelled. The Standard Springs 
of America since 1889. Get a pairat your dea- 4. 











If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 





—Prof. Charles B. Austin. 





to subscribe, 











We Want an Agent 
IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 


We want a Progressive Farmer Agent in 
every neighborhood, and offer liberal 
commissions. 





“MAKE YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD A 
READING NEIGHBORHOOD” 


And at the same time earn liberal cash 
returns, or valuable prizes. Write for 
terms. Address 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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THINKING OF LIFE INSURANCE? | 


Then write to the one Company 
that gives its policyholders the 
benefit of the commissions other 
companies pay their agents. 
That Company is the 


POSTAL LIFE 


Assets Insuranee in 
force nenrly 


neurly 
$10,000,000 $50,000,000 


Commission Dividends ranging on whole-life 


40% 


policies up to 


of the premium go to policy-holders the first year. 
Renewal-Commission Dividends and Office Exe 
pense Savings covered by the 


DA% 


guaranteed dividends go to Policyholders in sub- 
sequent years. ‘The Usual contingent policy- 
dividends, based on the Company's earnings, still } 
further reduce the cost each year after the firste 

*Twill pay you to write and find just what the 
POSTAL willdo for you, Just say: ‘‘A/atl ine 
surance particulars as mentioned in 

The Progressive Farmer 
And be sure to give (1) Your full name 3 (2) Your 
occupation 3 (3) The vara date of your birth. 
Addres. 
Postal Life insurance Company 

85 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 








“RANGER BICYCLES 


Are equipped with puncture- 
prooftires,imported roller chains, 

Imported English flangedlsprockets, 

English featherweight steel mud 

guards,imported Brampton peda!s, 

motor style saddles, bars and grips, 
Nand other distinctive features 
[e\ possessed by no other bicycle. 
No effort or expense, has been 
spared_to make the *‘*Ranger” 
the Worid’s Best Bicycle, 
Improved factory methods and 
greatly increased output for 
1914 enable us to make a mar- 
velous new price offer. Some- 
thing very special to the first 
purcaasers ws ..... cerry in 
ch town. eus toda 


WE ‘SHIP ‘ON APPROVAL 


without a cent in advance, to 











Ww examine and try the “Ranger” 
without acent expense to Laas — 
before you think of buying any other bicy 


10 DAYS FREE TRIA leultoved 


Ranger”’ bicycle. 
you do iu ‘wan to keep it after riding it for 10 days und 
putting it to every test. Our **Ranger’’ bicycies are 
of such high quality, handsome appearance and low price 
that we are willing to ship to you, prepaid, tor your 
pare ap ag and trial, or leave it entirely to you whether 
wish to keep it orno 

OW FACTORY PRICES o:.x:s7*.ge:P2% 
L perfected methods and 
machinery enable us to offer you direct from the factory 
the best bicycle ever produced at a price that will bea reve- 
lation to you. Do not buy a Bicycle or a pair of Tires 
until you receive our large complete catalog and learn our 
direct gered price and remarkable special offer. 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in 
orgs by wy pact “gay retail stores will be closed out at once, 

ach. Descriptive bargain list free. 


in every town and 

ocality to ride an 
RIDER "AGENTS WANTED tocattty "10 tide ana 
exhibit a sample 1914 ‘ nger”’ bicycle furnished by us. 
In your spare time itty can take many orders for our 
bicycles, tires and sundries. Write at once for our 
large Catalog and a remarkable special proposition we 
will make you on the first 1914 models going to your town. 
E rear wheels with coaster brake, inner tubes, 
lamps, Gf ee ke parts, repairs and every- 
thing in the bicycie line at alf usual prices. Do not 
wait—write today for oar catalog containing a great 
fund of interesting, useful bicycle eo It culy. 

costs a postal to get everything. t now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. s $ 18%, CHICAGO 


GET A FEATH ER ‘BED 


SAVE $ 


GOO K | 
Greatost 
Value on 
Earth! One 
401b. Feath- 
er Bed, one © 
6 :b. pair of 
Pillows, all 
new, clean 
feathers, Amos- 
keag Ticking with 
Ventilators; one pair 
full sized Blankets, one full sized Counterpane, 
aa value $17.50. Shipped nicely packed for only 
9 

er bed for the above bed if you send us $15.00. 











Delivery guaranteed. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Mail money order today or write for order 


blanks and full details to nearest factory. 
SANITARY BEDDING CO. 


Dept. 200, Memphis, Tenn., Dept. 200, Charlotte, N. C. 











Set Plants QUICK 
No Stooping (horiinver? 
Getaaity does three men’s work easily. 
No lame back—walk upright, 


Masters 


Z~ Plant Setter 


Sets, waters, fertilizes and covers 
every plant. Transplant tobacco, 
tomato, cabbage, sweet potatoes 
etc.—save tedious labor—get full 
stand—better qualit yerop. Saves 
cost every day use puaran= 
teed. Write today. 

MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
Dept. O, 150 West So.Water 
Street, Chicago, ll. 


ok 
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We will substitute a 25 Ib. all goose Feath- 
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CHAPTER XVIII.— (Continued) 


He was silent and I nodded to him, 
waiting for him to continue. He 
moved his shoulders as if to work 
himself into an easier position, and 
then he resumed his talk. ‘“‘Of my 


own volition I would not have gone 


over to Jucklin’s house to break that 
engagement—I would have waited— 
but my son told me to go, and after 
I had gone, why, of course, I had to 
act my part. But it was simply act- 
ing, for my heart was not in it. And 
I tell you, sir, that if old Lim had 
wiped his bloody hands in my face I 


would not have struck him. Chy- 
dister is proud, but his pride and 
| mine are not of the same sort. With 


him everything must bear upon his 
future standing as a physician, and 
to me that has too much the color of 
business. I admit that I was grieved 
to discover that my daughter was in 
love with Alf. I don’t say that he 
is not morally worthy of her or of 
any young woman, but he is poor and 
is indifferently educated, with no 
prospects save a life of hard work. 
And I don’t believe that I need to 
apologize for desiring to see my 
daughter well situated. Now, my son 
regrets the step which he took and 
which he urged me to take, and at 
the earliest moment he will renew 
the engagement. I think almost as 
much of Guinea as I do of my own 
daughter. Although she has led a 
most simple life, [ hold her a remark- 
able woman—-an original and a 
thinkin’ woman, sir. And now what 
I request you to do is this—soften 
her resentment, if you can. There 
are matches at the corner of the man- 
telpiece.’’ 


My pipe was out. I lighted it, and 


; did not resume my seat, but stood 
| looking at him. 


“General,” said I, ‘‘Guinea 
never marry your son.” 

“The deuce you say! Pardon me. 
I didn’t mean to be so abrupt. But 
why do you think she will not marry 
him?’’ 

“General, it is now your turn to 
pardon me, sir. She is to be married 
by a man who worships her, not a 
scientist, but a man with a heart— 
she is going to be my wife.’’ 

The old man sprang up and in a 
moment he stood facing me. There 
was a footstep at the door and Chy- 
dister entered the room. 

“Go ahead with your emotional 
oratory, but pardon me while I look 
for my stethoscope,’ he said. “I 
want to see what effect an hour’s run 
will have on the hearts of a hound 
and an ordinary cur.” 

“Sir!” cried his father, turning 
upon him, ‘this is no time to talk of 
the hearts of hounds and curs. The 
hearts of men are at stake.’’ 

“That so? What’s up?”’ 

‘““What’s up, indeed, sir? 
says that Guinea Jucklin 
marry you.”’ 

“Yes, so he told me. Now I almost 
know that I put that thing right up 
here.”’ 

“°Zounds, man, 
me!” 

“Yes, sir, go ahead. He says she 
wont marry me. That’s his opinion, 
undemonstrated—a mere assertion; 
he has given me no proof.” 

“Ah, have you any proof, 
Hawes?” the old man asked. 

“T have, but it cannot very well 
be set forth in words; and with 
much respect to you, General, I must 
say that I prefer not to illustrate it.’’ 

“You see it’s rather vague, father. 
Let me ask if she has said positively 
that she will be your wife?” 

‘Her lips may have made no prom- 
ise beyond a figure of speech, and yet 
her heart—”’ 

“Ah, more vague than ever,” the 
young man broke in, looking at his 
father as if he were impatient to get 
away. “I must have left it some- 


will 


This man 
will not 


will you listen to 


Mr. 








” 


where else,’’ he added, and the old 
General frowned upon him, 

“Chydister, if you lose that woman 
it is your own fault.” 

“Well, no, I can hardly agree with 
you there, father. If I lose her it will 
be the fault of circumstances. Are 
you done with me?” 

“Yes, you can go,” said the Gen- 
eral. He stooped, reached back for 
the lounge and laboriously stretched 
himself upon it. Chyd went out and 
I remarked that it was time for me 
to go. The old man made no re- 
ply, seeming not to have heard me, 
but as I turned toward the door he 
raised up and said: 

“IT would be a fool, sir, to blame 
you; and I trust that you will not 
blame me for hoping that you are 
mistaken.” 

He lay down again, and I left him. 
Millie was standing at the gate when 
I went out, and she pretended not to 
see me until I had passed into the 


road, and then, with the manner of 
a surprise, she said: ‘Oh, I didn’t 
think you were going so soon— 


thought you and father were having 
an argument. Do you see—see him 
very often?” 

There was a tremulous tenderness 
in her voice, and I knew that there 
were tears in her eyes and I looked 
far away down the road, as I stood 
there with the gate between us. 

“T have seen him every day,” I 
answered. 

“And does he look wretched and 
heart-broken?” 

“No, he is happy, 
that you love him.” 

She caught her breath with a sob 
and I looked far away down the 
road. 

“You told him—told him that I 
did. And I am so thankful to you; 
I would do anything for you. A 
dream of him all the time, and I see 
you with him. How terrible it is, 
shut up there and the sun is so bright 
for everyone else. Sometimes I go 
into the closet and stay there in the 
dark, for then I am nearer him. 
When will you see him again?” 

“T am going back to town tomor- 
row.” 

“Will you please give him this?” 

I reached forth my hand and upon 
my palm she placed a locket. 

“IT know that if you study law, 
Mr. Hawes, you will get him out. 
You are so strong that you can do 
most anything. Good-bye, and when 


for he knows 


you write to Guinea, send her my 
love.” 
CHAPTER XIX. 
OUR weeks passed and heavy 


were the days with anxiety, for 
I had received no word from Guinea. 
I thought of a hundred causes that 
must have kept her from writing, but, 
worst of all, I feared that she had 
written and that the letter had gone 
astray. 


One afternoon, having thrown my 
book aside, weary of causes, reason- 
ings and developments of law, I sat 
on a rock near the spring, musing, 
wondering, when suddenly I sprang 
to my feet, with Guinea in my mind, 
with Guinea before me, I thought. 
But this was only for an instant. A 
young deer came down the path, 
gracefully leaping, and my mind flew 
back to the time when I had first 
seen her running down that shining 


strip of hard-beat earth. Yes, it was 
a deer, and it ran down the brook, 
and presently I heard the hounds 


yelping in the woods. I returned to 
my room and again I strove to study, 
but the logical phrasing was harsh to 
me, and [I threw down the book. I 
would fish in the pools that lay along 
the stream toward the mill. The 
ground in the yard and about the 
barn was so dry that I could find no 
angle worms, and I decided to dig in 
the damp moss-land near the spring. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The hoe struck a hard substance and 
out came something bright. I stooped 
to examine it, and at first I thourht 
that it was silver, but it was not— 
it was mica. I scraped off the moss 
and the thin strata of earth, and 
there I found a great bed of the ore, 
I dug deeper and it came up in 
chunks, and it was fine and flawless, 
My reading taught me that it was 
valuable, and I was rejoiced to find 
that it was on my own land. I got 
out as much as I could carry—in- 
deed, I filled a trunk with it, and 
then carefully replaced the moss, 
smoothed it down and made it look 
as if it had not been displaced. My 
blood tingled with excitement and I 
was afraid that some one might have 
seen me. I took the trunk to my 
room and split off thin sheets of the 
mica, and the more I looked at it 
the more I was thrilled at the pros- 
pect that now lay, not in the future, 
but under my touch. And I was not 
long in resolving upon a course to 
pursue. I remembered that into our 
neighborhood had come from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., a large stove with mica 
in the doors, and I thought it would 
be wise to take my trunk to that city 
and by exhibiting its contents induce 
some one to buy the mine. I hastened 
to town, after hiding the trunk, and 
told Conkwright and Alf that unex- 
pected business called me away for a 
few days, and then I returned home 
and hired a man to drive me to the 
railway station. I was afraid to trust 
the trunk out of my sight, but I had 
to let the baggageman take it, but 
I charged him to be particular with 
it, telling him that it was full of iron 
ore. He gave it a jerk and declared 
that it must be full of lead. When 
[ had come into that community I 
fancied that the train was on wings, 
but now it appeared to be crawling. 
Night came and I was afraid that rob- 
bers might assail the train and ex- 
pose my secret; but at last I reached 
Nashville, and then came a worry. 
How was I to find the man who had 
made the stove? I took my trunk to 
a hotel, wrapped a chunk of the mica 
in a handkerchief and set out to look 
for a stove dealer. I soon found a 
hardware establishment, and in I 
walked with the hardened air of busi- 
ness, and asked for the proprietor. A 
pleasant-looking man came forward, 
and I asked him what mica was 
worth. He looked at me sharply and 
answered that he was not thoroughly 
informed as to the state of the mar- 
ket, but that he thought it was worth 
all the way from $5 to $25 a pound. 
“But mica of the first quality is 
scarce,’’ said he, and then he asked 
if I wanted to buy mica. 

“No, sir, I want to sell it. 
of good quality?” 

I unwrapped the handkerchief and 
his eyes stuck out in astonishment. 
“Where did you get it?” he asked. 

“Off my land in North Carolina.”’ 

“Have you very much of it?’’ he 
asked, scaling off thin sheets with his 
knife. 

“pons: Of it.” 

“You don’t say so! Then you’ve 
got a fortune. We are not very large 
manufacturers and don’t use a great 
deal. How much did you bring with 
you?” 

“Only a trunk full.” 

“Well, { guess we can take that 
much. Bring it around.” 

I did so, and I could scarcely be- 
lieve that I had correctly caught his 
words when he offered me $500, 
though now I know that he paid me 
much less than it was worth. He 
talked a long time with his partner, 
and then came back to me with the 
money, asked my name and a num- 
ber of questions. ‘‘Young man,” said 
he, ‘if we had the ready means we 
would buy that mine, but we haven’t. 
Now, I tell you what you do: Take 
a sample—this piece—and go at once 


Is this 


to Chicago. I know of some capi- 
talists there who are making large 


investments in the South, and I have 
no doubt that they will be pleased to 
make you an offer for your property. 
Here, I’ll write their names on a card. 
(Continued on page 23 this issue) 
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sOY BEANS FOR HAY AND SOIL 
IMPROVEMENT 


rieties, we have observed, soon mani- 
fest some incurable defect, like too 





dwarfish a growth or a relative in- 

ability to withstand adverse weather 

This Is a Valuable Crop That Needs conditions. We have seen some of 
to Be More Widely Grown in the these varieties make a flat failure 


South under conditions which enabled the 
T IS not intended in this article Mammoth to produce a_ bountiful 
z yield. 


to advocate the substitution of the 

soy bean for the cowpea on our 
farms and in our rotations, except in 
occasional instances’ and under excep- 
tional circumstances. The soy bean 
is no better nitrogen gatherer than 
the cowpea; it is inferior, even, to the 
pea as a hay crop; and it is certainly 
somewhat more expensive than the 
pea to produce, owing to the fact 
that it will seldom succeed without 
a certain amount of cultivation. But 
there are purposes for which the soy 
pean is better than the cowpea, and 
there are conditions of soil and cli- 
mate under which it will give more 
satisfactory results for general pur- 
poses. Here are some of them: 


Planting and Cultivation 


OY beans should be planted on 

well prepared land, in rows about 
three feet apart and at the rate of 
about one-half bushel to the acre. 
They may be planted on a level if 
the land is well drained, but if the 
drainage is at all defective ridge 
planting is to be preferred. 

The seed should not be planted 
until the ground has become compa- 
ratively warm—about the time cot- 
ton is planted—and they should not 
be deeply covered. An inch or an 
inch and a half is deep enough, and 
the depth should, by no means, ex- 
ceed the latter figure. The great- | 
est difficulty in soy bean culture con- | 
sists usually in defective stands, and | 
these are the result in most cases | 
of deep planting. 

Soy beans are not very suitable 
for planting in the corn, like cowpeas, 
and they should always be included | 
in the rotation in such a way that 
they can be cultivated. They may be | 
planted by themselves as a primary 
crop, or they may be seeded, after the 
crop has been cut, on land that has 
grown oats, potatoes or any other 
early maturing crop. 

There is no more trouble or te- 
dium about the cultivation of soy 
beans than any other farm crop. 
They should have about the same cul- 








Advantages of the Soy Bean 


S A’grain producer, the more pro- 

lific varieties of soy beans are de- 
cidedly superior to the ordinary sorts 
of cowpeas. Ten or 12 bushels to the 
acre is a very good average yield of 
peas on a fair quality of land, but 
some varieties of soy beans will make 
15 to 20 bushels to the acre on the 
same kind of land and under similar 
conditions. 

2. The soy bean is more drought- 
resistant than the cowpea, and jf is 
constantly growing in favor in the 
drier sections of the country; while, 
at the same time, it is far superior 
to the cowpea as a wet land crop. 


The writer has personally confirmed 
the merits of this legume as a farm 
crop under defective drainage condi- 
tions by a number of experiments in 
the Yazoo Delta of Mississippi. On 
some of the land where our soy 
beans made quite a satisfactory suc- 
cess whippoorwill peas had drowned 
out and failed utterly in repeated 
trials. 

3. The soy bean has at least two 
important advantages of the cowpea 
for growing on stiff lands that are 
infected with the fungous of root-rot, 
much of the black, waxy land 
In the first place, it has 
been conclusively determined that 
certain varieties of soy beans are 
much less subject to attack by this 
disease of cotton, sweet potatoes, 
Irish potatoes, alfalfa and other le- 
gumes than are the ordinary varieties 
of cowpeas. It can be used to bet- 
ter advantage, therefore, than peas in 
any plan of crop rotation which may 
be designed.to control this fungous 
disease. In the second place, soy 
beans are much more effective than 
are cowpeas in opening and mellow- 
ing this stiff and water-and-air im- 
pervious soil. Its roots penetrate the 
ground much more deeply than do 
those of the peas, and when they rot 
they leave the soil comparatively 
loose and porous. 


as is 


of the South. 


As a Hay and Pasture Crop 


N ADDITION to the several virtues 
described, soy beans are nearly as 
£00d as cowpeas for hay purposes, 
and take very high rank as a pas- 
ture crop. The only important re- 
spect in which soy bean hay is in- 
ferior to cowpea hay is in the some- 
what 
and indigestible fiber which 


tains, and, as a pasture crop, 


peag, 


The Variety 


N OUR judgment the best variety, 

by far, of soy beans for ordinary 
farm purposes in this country is the 
the 
are va- 
rieties, we know, which are earlier 
this and other varieties which 
contain a larger percentage of oil, 
and they are sometimes very highly 
interested 
persons; but nearly all of these va- 


Mammoth, sometimes 
“Mammoth Yellow.’”’ 


called 
There 


than 


recommended by certain 


larger amount of woody stems 
it. con- 
the 
larger-growing varieties of soy beans 
are probably fully equal in nearly all 
respects to the best varieties of cow- 


tivation as corn, and the implements 
that are used in the corn field are 
as good as any for cultivating them. 


Time to Pasture or Harvest 


F THE soy beans are to be pas- 

tured, the stock—any kind of stock 
that will at cowpeas—should be 
turned in when the larger portion of 
the beans are in the dough stage. At 
this stage both the foliage and the 
grain will be consumed, while if the | 
pasturing is very much delayed many | 
of the plants will become too dry} 
and hard for good feed. If the vines 
are to be saved for hay, they should 
be cut at about the stage at which | 
it is suggested here that the stock 
be turned in, or a few days later. If 
the cutting is postponed till a large 
proportion of the beans are ripe, the 
vines will be too dry to make good 
hay and much of the grain will be lost 
by shattering. 








L. A. MARKHAM. 
Terrell, Texas. 


Notice to the Farmers of North 
Carolina 


OMETIME ago ve notified the 

farmers of the State that certain 
seed fakers were abroad selling va- | 
rious kinds of seeds for exorbitant | 
prices. | 

Notwithstanding some of these 
fakirs have been arrested they are 
again at their old tricks selling seed 
potatoes for $6 per bushel that can- 
not be worth more than good seed 
potatoes from the ordinary seed 
houses. They are also selling corn 
for $4 per bushel that is not likely 
to be better than what you have in 
your own crib. 
to beware of these seed peddlers and 
take the matter up with 
Carolina Seed Laboratory before you 
are taken in by them. 

The extravagant claims these fel- 
lows are making for their seed po- 
tatoes that are bug proof cannot be 
other than false claims to 





at a very high price. Therefore, let 
them severely alone and buy your 
seed from reputable seed houses who 
have a license to do business in this 
State. J. L. BURGESS. 

In charge Seed Laboratory, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 





An oil stove for quickly heating small 
rooms—especially bath rooms—is a great 
convenience in winter time. 


the North | 


deceive | 
you into buying an ordinary article | 


We warn you again | 








A$9 Bottle of Farmogerm Puts Millions of 
Little Nitrogen Factories on Five Acres 
























































































































Tf you innoculate your cow-peas, | food they get when they are grow- 

soja-beans, clover, vetch and alfal- ing in the plant roots. The bacteria comes 
fa with Farmogerm, you not only to vou in a bottle that admits a supply 
increase your chances of a fine crop of pure filtered air to keep them active 


and re when you put them 


ady to hustle 
your seed. 


—but increase the fixation of nitro- 
gen to benefit follow crops of all on 
kinds. of ; f 
zs Farmogerm is the only preparation of 





These bacteria are really littl pure high-grade bacteria that can be 

trogen factories that extrac guaranteed to be pure—alive and active } 
gen from the air and store it in tle —and to remain in this condjgion for long } 
nodules on the roots of the legume periods of time. Such a gu antee goes i 
crops. It costs only $1.80 per acre to with every bottle of Farmogerm. t 
enrich your soil this way. So farmers . a f Rae \ 
everywhere are inoculating their le- ce re ae cue ane ane } 
zume seed with Farmogerm, cultures. , e) e | 
i : = a year afterwards as they are the day f 
Don’t be misled into thinking that they leave the laboratory. i 


any kind of bacteria in the soil will do 











the work of Farmogerm, or that so- 

called cultures put up to starve in wads The Legume Grower 
of cotton—drowned in sealed bottles of 

water—or dried up in cans of powder— Free 

are just as good as Farmogerm bacte- Our new magazine telling all about 
ria. There is only one prepartion of high | growing legumes will be sert you free 
grade bacteria—and that is Farmogerm. * 

upon request. It tells how to prepare 

Other people may grow bacteria and | the soil—inoculate—and fertilize the le- 
send you ‘‘dead-ones.”’ We breed and se- Z beautifully A a.¢ tw 
lect bacteria and send them to you alive gume crops—beautifully printed in two 
in jelly that contains the same kind of colors. Write for a copy now. 


Farmogerm for Sale by 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 


General Southern Distributors. Also by leading Seed Houses and Dealers. Box 100, Charteston, S.C. 





The Sunny South 


Cotton and Corn Planter is saving 
thousands of farmers many dollars in 
seed and labor each year. 

It smooths the bed, opens the furrow, 
deposits the fertilizer, covers it; then 
opens the furrow, plants the seed and 
covers them with a uniform amount of 
soil—all in one operation. 

For cotton, the fertilizer may be 
dropped below the seed—for corn, just = 
above it, thus getting more good from the fertilizer than by any other method. | 

Make the most of this year’s crop—get a Sunny South Cotton and Corn 
Planter. 


Gearless Cotton and Corn Planters 
No Gears—No Chains—No Delays 


Gearless Cotton and Corn Planters are the simplest, easiest running 
planters ever made. Seed plates are driven directly from each side of the wheel 
by steel pitmans—no lost motion, no chains to slip, no gears to cut. 

The hitch is also placed just right, no high 
; hitching, no riding on the handles to keep Gearless 
Planters in the ground. 


i 


Opening and covering 
shovels -will be fur- 
nished in place of run- 
ners when so ordered. 


he a Se 


GEARLES° 

LULU N22 

Corton g con 
Your a : 
Flying 
Dutchman 
Dealer, or 
Write for 
FREE Booklets 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 10 Moline, Il. 
Southern Moline Plow Co. 


Dept. 10 New Orleans, La. 











THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 
it. Send your order to The Progressive 
Farmer. 


If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The General 

Saysi- 
Accept no ‘“‘test’’ of roofing—for 
toughness, pliability, tensile 
strength, etc. There 7s no test— 


by which you can judge how long a roof 
will last. 


The orly proof is on the roof, 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


represents the responsibility of the three 
biggest mills in the rooting industry— 
when it guarantees you fifteen years of 
service on the roof in Certain-teed. 
Look for this guarantee label on every 
Toll or crate. 


Your dealer can furnish Certain-teed 
Roofing in rolls and shingles—made by 
the General Roofing Mfg. Co., world’s 
largest roofing manufacturers, East St. 
Louis, IH., Marseilles, 111., York, Pa, 








Koil 
3 
>, 


a 


Made from thorough- 
ly Galvanized Open 

earth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


12 Cents a Rod Up 


Sold on 30 days free trial. 


Jae 


If not satisfied re- 

turn it at our expense and we wil! refund 

yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.55 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 








All styles and sizes. Heavy plate. Supe- 
rior workmanship. Prompt Shipment. 
Low freight rates. Write for prices. 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 97 BUCHANAN, VA. 









in all four wheels it 
pushes and pulls. 
Easier tohandle— § 
does better work. @ 
Works where or- 
dinary tractors 

can’t. Write -for catalog. 


Heer Engine Co. 45 T St.. Portsmouth 0, 


“FISH BITE 


like hungry wolves any season if 
ou bait with Magic Fish Lure. Best 
ait ever discovered for attracting all 
kinds of fish. Keeps you busy pulling 
them out. Write to-day and get a box 
to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
J.F. Gregory, Dept. 5 St.Louis, Mo 


ADMIRAL 2-MAN PRESS 


e55e¢ ADMIRAL “Sur reeves $a 
snow 



























eT RDMIRAL HAY PRESS 
THE MAN WHO GETS AHEAD 





Modern farming, like modern manufactur- 
ing, is on a highly competitive basis We 
must keep up with the times to make a 
profit, and the man who makes the greatest 
profit is the man ahead of the times. 

In this day no farmer could go 


hand labor, for his cost of production would 
be greater than his crop is worth, 


Many a good farmer keeps ahead of his 
neighbor by carefully reading the advertis- 
ing in his farm paper. 





back to | 














AN OLD TIME MILL 


(First Prize Letter) 


Y HOME is on a pretty little 
creek which has always’ been 
called ‘‘Mill Creek,’ because there 


has been an oid mill on it for nearly 
|a hundred years. Now the roof of 
the old mill has fallen in and is cov- 
ered with moss and ivy; the mill 
dam has been washed away by floods 
| and the old water wheel is almost 
rotten. The banks along the creek 
|}are steep and wide, but the bed is 
| covered with the prettiest white sand 
and gravel. Oh, the rocks; so many 
shapes and colors; millions upon mil- 
lions of them, and yet no two of them 
alike. In summer we wade and 
bathe and play on the sandbars to 
our heart’s content. After big rains 
the creek is muddy and angry for a 
little time, but when the clouds pass 
away and the sun shines the waters 
are soon tame and clear again. 
There are not many little fish in 
the creek for there are not any deep 
holes or hiding places for. them. 
| Along the banks grow lots of trees, 
bays, magnolia and oak. 

3efore the mill dam broke the 
banks along the creek were not so 
high and the waterfall was near the 
head of the pond, but now the bed 
| of the creek is lower and the “falls” 
have moved a mile further up. 

HARDIS GRAYSON. 
Moselle, Miss. 








Makes a Garden Pay 

WILL tell you how my mother and 

I made a little spending money. 
Last fall we had four rows of toma- 
toes and two rows of cabbage. When 
the tomatoes got ripe we sold them 
at 10 cents a gallon, and sold our 
cabbage at five cents a head. We 
sold about $8 worth of tomatoes and 
about $4 worth of cabbage, making 
| $12 in all. When it frosted the.vines 
were covered with green tomatoes. 
We covered one vine that had the 
most tomatoes on it with hay to keep 
the frost off. We had sliced toma- 
toes for Thanksgiving dinner. 

I am going to school every day. 
My schoolmates and [ believe in tick 
eradication, so we ran one of the 
neighbor’s calves in the _ branch, 
where the water was deep, and when 
the calf came out he looked all 
right, but didn’t feel all right, as it 
was a cold day. We all thought it 
very funny and -thought it would 
make some of the older people 
laugh; those that enjoyed a joke 
when they were boys like me. 

HAROLD COX. 

Abbeville, Miss. 


How the Prize South Carolina Tomato 
Crop Was Grown 


N A recent issue of The Progressive 

Farmer we gave the story of how 
Ruby Moore, the 11-year-old South 
Carolina girl canned her prize to- 
mato crop. We now give herewith 
her report of how she seeded, planted 
|and cultivated the crop. She says: 
“The seed were sown about the 





12th of February in a hot bed. The 
dirt was thrown out.to a depth of 
eight inches. Then four inches of 


good fresh stable manure was packed 
in. Two inches 


of rich soil was 
placed over this manure and good 
dressing of lime was raked into the 
soil. A window frame was placed 


around the bed six inches deep and 


sash placed over this. The plants 
| were up and growing by the first of 
| March, and by the second week ip 
| March they were transplanted to a 
| cold frame. The plants were from 


ing crowded in the hot bed they had 
long, limber stalks. Trenches were 
| hollowed out about one and one-half 
| inches deep and the long stalks laid 
fat in this trench, bending up the 
top of the plant as it should grow 
and burying all the stalk up to the 
| first leaves. The stalk that was 


| two inches to three inches high. 3e- 
| 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 


planted in the ground took root all 
the way from the first leaves to the} 
top root. When plants were pulled | 
for second transplanting they had | 
quite as much root as top which | 
insures a strong stocky plant. A | 
little lime was added to the top soil 
of cold frame. Where plants were 
set covered with tobacco canvass, 
they were ready for transplanting to 
the field by the second week in April. 

The 25th 
tenth acre 


of February 
was covered 
compost about one ton being used. 
This was turned in seven or eight 
inches deep then left standing until 
the middle of March when furrows 
were laid off three feet apart, six 
inches deep. They were almost filled 
with leaf mould then a small appli- 
cation of acid phosphate was sown 
on the leaf mould. A little lime and 
kainit were broadcasted over the 
plat. At the rate of 1,000 pounds 
per acre 8-4-4 fertilizer was broad- 
casted over the piat also. All were 
turned in with a disk harrow which 
left the surface of the land almost 
level. It was left in this state until 
the second week in April. Rows 
were marked off on furrows of leaf 
mould and plants were set by hand. 


the one- 


lightly with 


As soon as the plants began to| 
grow they were cultivated with a/| 
small tooth harrow never breaking 


the soil over one or two inches deep. 
Hoes were used sufiiciently to keep 
down the weeds. A little nitrate of 
soda was used. Too rapid growth 
should not be encouraged as this 
causes them to blight. The frequent 
small applications of lime help along 
this line. The plants were healthy 
all through the season and very 
little damage was done by insects. 
The plants were three feet apart in 
the rows and three feet between the 
rows. As soon as the plants were 
one foot high they were pruned, 
leaving three or four runners to the 
plant. Just as the plants were be- 
ginning to fall stakes were set on 





both sides of the bed and laths 
tacked on top of these. This makes 
a very satisfactory support for the 
vines which soon cover all the 
ground. It is very injurious for the 
sun to shine directly on the plant 


roots late in the season. The crop 
was most June Pink, but a number 
of varieties were grown for trial. 
The Brimmer variety is the largest 
tomato I have ever grown. A num- 
ber weighing two pounds or more, 
were grown in the garden which con- 
sists of a deep sandy loam soil, very 
light and self-drained with a red clay 
foundation.”’ 





This Little Girl Raises Chickens 


READ the girls’ and boys’ page in 

The Progressive Farmer. I like it 
just fine, so I will write a few lines, 
too. 

I am a girl 13 years old. 
a farm of 640 acres. I enjoy farm 
life. I milk six cows every evening 
and three in the morning. I go to 
school every day. I am in the sev- 
enth grade. I help Papa and Mamma 
every day. I feed the cows every 
evening before I milk; I help Mamma 
in the house, too. I wash the dishes, 
sweep the floor, wash the milk cans, 
and help with the cooking and bak- 


ing. 


I live on 


Mamma gave me a hen and 17 
eggs. The little chicks are going to 
be mine. I am going to raise chick- 


ens this year, and sell eggs, and then 
I am going to buy mea nice dress. I 


like to feed chickens and gather the 
eges every evening. I feed them 
rice and corn. We raise rice, so we 


have plenty to give the chickens, and 
they sure do lay well from rice. 
ANNIE J. PAPAN. 
Stuttgart, Ark. R. 1. Box 99. 


DOING THE BOYS A GOOD TURN 





I herewith inclose to you a list of 10 boys | 
from Buncombe County. I wish you would 
send them The Progressive Farmer for one 
year Please send me bill and I will send 
you check for same.—J. D. Murphy, Ashe- 
ville, N, C. 
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American 


Steel Fence Posts 


Cheaper Than Wood 
and More Durable 


Quality—High-class steel, heavily 
zinc coated inside and outside. 


Strength—Strong enough to hold 
up any wire fence and furnish al] 
necessary resistance. 


Adaptability— Adapted to all con- 
ditions and will prove absolutely 
satisfactory wherever a good 
wire fence is desired. 


Service—Give much more and 
much better service than can be 
expected of wood posts, and will 
not burn, rot or decay. 


Durability—Have been in service 
since 1898, in every section of the 
United States, and the oldest 
= are today as good as when 
set. 


Adapted to All Wire Fences. Increase 
the life of a fence. Put a wire 
fence on permanent American 
Steel Posts and preserve the fence 
indefinitely; put it on wooden 
posts and it is like building a brick 
house on a wooden foundation. 


For Sale By All Dealers. 


We also make the celebrated AMERICAN 
FENCE, ELLWOOD FENCE, ROYAL 
FENCE, NATIONAL FENCE and the 
ANTHONY FENCE. These fences are 
galvanized by the wonderful new process we 
have developed and employed exclusively 
by us, effecting a heavier coat of zinc firmly 
united to the steel, affording absolute and 
permanent protection against destructive 
elements. Thegveatest Galvanizing discovery 
of theage. Dealers Everywhere. 


Frank Baackes, Vice-Pres. G& Gen’l Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Denver 


























There’s a NEPONSET Roof- 
ing for Every Building 





HERE'S why the owner 

of the biggest barn in 
Minnesota chose Neponset 
Paroid Roofing: 


“Slowly made’ roofings are the only kind 
that wear out slowly. You can’t make 
good roofing quickly, , Rush the manufac- 


ture and you get “patchy,’’ uncertain 
products. Omit tests and inspections and 
you get roofing products quick to “‘run’”’ in 
summer—quick to become brittle in winter 
—quick to start a leak—quick to wear out 
altogether. 

Get “‘Neponsct Roofings’’—the “slowly 
made’”’ kind. Nothing skipped. Nothing 
skimped. Every dollar’s cost gives a dol- 
lar’s worth of durability. Any one can 
easily lay them. They are the finest kind 
of insurance against repair bills—fire- -and 
all roofing troubles. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Write for 
name of nearest dealer 


Surely send for our Roof Book—Free 


EPONSET 


PAROID ROOFING 


Other Neponset Roofings are—Neponset Shingles for 
residences; Neponset Proslate, the colored roofing. 
BIRD & SON (Est. 1795) 

924 Neponsei St. East Walpole, Mass. 
New York Chicago Washington San Francisco 
Canadian Office and Piant: Hamiiton, Ont. 
Also makers of Neponset Wall Board, used in 
place of laths and plaster, and Neponset 
Waterproof and Building Paper 























eee on - a 
Gray’s Perfection Jr. 80313 
POl AND CHIN AS ‘*A Limited Number of Pigs,’’ 
4 6) INE by “Gray's Perfection Jr.”* and 
other noted boars. The best strains of living hogs repre- 
sented in this herd. Send to headquarters and get the 
best, from the oldest and largest herd of Poland-Chinas 
in this State at one-half Western prices. Address 
J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 


EGGS for SALE. 


From my pure-bred, prize- 
winning, heavy-laying 


Columbian Wyandottes 
$2.00 per Sitting of 13. 
0. L. Turner, Statesville, N. C. 



























You can make money taking subscriptions 
for The Progressive Farmer. 
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A Reading Course in Agriculture 


E. MILLER 


. 
By E. 


Xil.—TWO KINDS OF FARMING 








EARLY all farmers sell part of 
N the crops they grow, and practi- 

cally all farmers keep some live- 
stock; but, when one comes to think 
of it, there is a considerable differ- 
ence between the 
farming of the 
man who depends 
upon the sale of 
his crops and who 
keeps few farm 
animals besides 
those he needs to 
help him in his 
work of raising 
crops, and _ that 
of the man whose 
nain dependence is on the selling of 
farm animals or their products and 
who grows most of his crops to feed 
these animals. 

The two kinds of farming demand 
different farm equipment, different 
buildings, different rotations and 
methods of handling the soil, differ- 
ent business policies, different kinds 
of labor—in short, they are distinct 
at almost every point. To be sure, 
most farms actually combine, to a 
small degree at least, the two ideas 
in actual practice, but there are al- 
most purely sale-crop farmers and 
strictly livestock farmers. It is easy 
to find examples of both classes of 
farms and to contrast the aims and 
the methods of the two classes of 
tarmers. 

Perhaps the best examples of sale- 
crop farming are to be found in the 
wheat farms of the Northwest, and 
the cotton farms of the South. With 
such widely different crops and un- 
der such varying conditions, there are 
naturally many things in which these 
two types of farming differ, but they 
are alike in looking to a single crop 
their principal income, and in 
considering other crops and other 
lines of farm work mainly as they 
contribute to the success of this crop. 
Let us look at each of these systems 
of farming for a little. 


What a Wheat Farm Is Like 


FRAHE following description of one 
4 of the great wheat farms is taken 
‘rom Carpenter’s “How the World Is 
Ped’’: 


“Let us suppose that we are 
on one of the big farms of the 
Red River Valley. It is so large 
that we could ride about it for 
days and not see it all. It is 
managed like a great factory. 
It has hundreds of men working 
in companies, with foremen over 
them. 

“Some of the fields contain 
500 acres or more. At planting 
time 40 or 50 men move across 
a field, each driving a sulky 
plow Each sulky has from 
three to six horses to pull it; it 
has two plows below it which cut 
two furrows as it goes. After 
the plowing is finished, other 
men ride behind upon disk har- 
rows which grind the earth fine, 


MR. MILLER 


ror 


and behind them come others 
driving machine drills which 
drop the wheat into the soil. 


These drilis are long boxes filled 














With wheat and mounted upon 
wheels. Each has a row of holes 
in the bottom, from which silen- 
der tubes run down to the 
ground. Each tube will let out 
the grain just as as it 16 
needed; anc behi be 
is a little plow, Ows 
and covers the gra as it drops 
A long line of si lrills ] 
soon plant a great ( Some- 
times tracti engines take the 
places of horses in doing this 
ork. One great engine will 
aw a line of plows, with har- 
ws behind them, and still far- 
ther back the drills which sow 
the seed. 
“The wheat is ripe at the 


time of our visit to this great 
farm. On all sides of us, as far 
as our eyes can reach, the gold- 
en grain is rising and falling un- 
der the wind like the waves of 
the sea. We have been riding 
for days on our horses, with | 
wheat on both sides of us; and 
we might go on for days to come, 
seeing nothing but wheat, wheat, 
wheat. In many places they 
have begun to harvest the crop. 
We can see the smoke from the 
steam threshing machines rising 
here and there over the grain, 
and the long lines of reapers; 
drawn by horses, which are cut- 
ting it off close to the ground 
and binding it for the threshers. 
On several of the farms we have 
passed were machines moved by 
steam engines, which thresh the 
wheat as they cut it ang, it 
into sacks ready to be car; to 
the elevators or cars. In other 
places only the heads of the 
wheat are cut off and’ threshed, 
the straw being left on the field.” 





How the Cotton Farmer Farms 


ONDITIONS are very different on 
the average cotton farm, which is 
a small farm. Even if the owner has 


























a great plantation, he is likely to rent 
his land out in small lots to tenarts, 
each tenant taking as much land as 
he and his family can handle. 


much he can cultivate, but upon how 
much he can pick; for cotton is still 
picked by hand, and this tends to 
keep the cotton farm small, and to 
make it a sort of family affair in- 
stead of a great business organiza- 
tion, like the wheat farm of the Red 
River country. 

Of course, there are some farmers 
who plant large areas to cotton and 
hire a great many laborers to help 
pick it, but the ‘rule is for each ten- 
ant and most of the land owners to 
have a comparatively small acreage 
in cotton, 
upon his own family and the help he 
can secure in the neighborhood to 
gather the crop. 

Many of the tenant farmers are 
Negroes, and these Negroes are of- 
ten very poorly equipped for farm- 
ing and very careless and shiftless in 
their work. Many of them own 
but one mule and one little turn-plow, 
with perhaps a 
sweep to assist in the cultivation. In- 
stead of great fields reaching farther 
than the eye can see, cotton is there- 
fore more likely to be grown in little 


This | 
depends, in most cases, not upon how | 





and for each to depend | 


double-shovel or a | 


patches of a few acres; and instead | 


of the great traction engines and the 
marvelous gang plows of the wheat 
farms, can be seen a Negro driving 
one little mule and guiding a plow 
that is not heavy enough to do really 
good plowing. The seed are often 
dropped by hand; the cotton is 
chopped to a stand with hoes; the 
cultivation is done with the same lit- 
tle turn-plow or with a sweep, either 
of which compels the farmer to walk 
two or three hours to cultivate a sin- 
gle acre; and, finally, the cotton is 
picked, a boll at a time, by hand, the 


pickers carrying long sacks swung 
about their necks and stuffing the 
fleece into them as it is gathered. 


Where These Two Farmers Are Alike 


two branches of farming, 
represent, one almost the 
extreme in progress in the use of 
j farm equipment, the other, 
> final survival of the hand- 





labor methods of earlier days. Great 
progress along these lines are being 
made in the cotton country, however, 
and with the perfection of the cot- 
ton picker, which now seems a cer- 
tainty, the old, slow ways of the past 
will give way to more modern ma- 
chinery, larger fields, and a more 


(Continued on page 25 this issue) 
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Buy From the, 








Here is a mammoth 
new Mail Order catalog 


that is different than any other you have 

ever seen. 
saves you freight. Every article shown on the first 
380 pages is delivered all charges prepaid to your 
town, no matter where you live. 


It is the only one published that 


On everything shown 


in the rest of the book we pay part of the freight on ship- 


ments of 100 Ibs. or more, excepting safes, vehicles and farm implements. 
Think of the money this wi!l save you. 
big money saving Bargain Book today. 

Freight Saving offer. 


Write for a Free copy of this 
It explains all about our great 














9c. 


a Double iYSEno 
Roll and Up}: ek 
Freight Part Paid 
ran 
stock, 
NewYork de- jf 
signs, At our 
prices you can R 
paper a room}. 
10x12x9 for as low }}; 


new |i 
latest }}: 





Evercote 


| Ready Roofing 
05 Per Rell and Up 


71° 


tin or steel roof. 
lply guaranteed 7 yrs 
2 ply guaranteed 10 yrs 
3 ply guaranteed 12 yrs 

e pay part freight on 3 roll 
or mo: f 


, Will last long- 
er than shingle 
1.05 
1:80 
1:60 
3s 


re. Write forsamples. 



















5-Drawer $ 1 5 
e es 
4)! Sewing Machine 
p Automatic Lift with full set attachments. Guaranteed 
bobbin winder. Woodwork 








. Ball-bearing stand, belt 5 he and a 
oak, golden finish. $0 days free trial. 
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| vag Aa — Capacity 
wa 200lbs.an hour 
\ Frt. part paia $2350 


Write for Our Big 





) Maynard, Jr. 
Cream 


Separator |H.P. 
50 Freight Paid 

9 2320 EEreihecnes 
4 Easiest to run—eas- 
H iest to keep sweet 
_, and clean -life- 


% tee. This sep- ff 
| erator is built for hard | 
vi nd_is fully [yj 


On skids; water 





og shows larger 
sizes. Send for it. 
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Guaranteed | 
Write for FREE Paint 
Book, shows 180 samples 
WE PAY PART OF THE 
FREIGHT ON PAINT 


Six standard shades. 
Will not peel, or rub off. 


Paint Color Cards FREE 








Free Bargain Catalogue Today 




















The IHC Line 
GRAIN AND HAY 
MACHINES 
Binders, Reapers 
Headers, Mowers 
Rakes, Stackers - 
Hay Loaders 
Hay Presses 
CORN MACHINES 
Planters, Pickers 
Binders, Cultivators 


Ensilage Cutters 
Shellers, Shredders 
TILLAGE 


Peg, Spring-Tocth, 
and Disk Harrows 
Cultivators 
GENERAL LINE 
Oil and Gas Engines 
Oil Tractors 
anure Spreaders 
Cream Separators 
Farm Wagons 
Motor Trucks 
Threshers 
Grain Drills 
Feed Grinders 
Kuife Grinders 
Binder Twine 


Z 


use the rakes, 


local dealers. 


case of accident. 


mark, 





HEN haying time comes you can- 
not control weather conditions, 
but you can make the best of them if you 


Write us, and w 
nearest dealer handling I H C haying tools, and we 
will send you catalogues on the machines in which 
you may be interested. 





tedders, stackers, loaders, 


sweep rakes and hay presses sold by 1 HC 
With a line of IH C haying 
tools in your sheds you can come out of the 
least favorable weather conditions with the 
highest percentage of bright, well cured hay. 

I H C haying tools are carried in stock or sold by 
local dealers who can take care of you quickly in 
It is their business to see that you 
are satisfied with the I H C haying machines and 
tools you buy from them. 
if you buy only haying tools with the I H C trade 


You cannot go wrong 


e will give you the name of the 


SOU urn? peor ule 
oar = = 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO 





(Incorporated) 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee 


USA 1] 
Osborne Plano ““4i\ 





When writing to advertisers say, “ saw your advertisement in 
' The Progressive Farmer.” 
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TOBACCO—SNUFF—CIGARETTES 


Harmful Poisons That in Future Will 
Be Outlawed—How They Injure 
the Boy and Girl 


F THERE is one thing which this 
] cso has done for us it is to 

teach us plain facts about our re- 
sponsibility toward our bodies and 
our neighbors. We have only to con- 
sider well a habit and if we decide 
that it is harmful to us we will 
usually discontinue it at all costs. 

There are many who have never 
looked the tobacco habit squarely in 
the face, however, and so have never 
really thought whether they approved 
of it or not. We shall not even con- 
sider the fact that chewing, smoking 
and snuff-dipping makes the breath 
offensive, the teeth discolored, the 
mouth distorted; these are aesthetic 
reasons to be put in the class with 
such useless things as flowers, pretty 
dishes, pink cheeks, glossy-coated 
horses and painted houses, nor shall 
we consider it from any sentimenta} 
viewpoint. 

What Is Tobacco? 


T IS a weed which contains a drug 

ealled nicotine. If you will take 
the dictionary and look up the word 
you will find it described as ‘‘a pois- 
onous alkaloid of tobacco.” Nicotine 
is injurious to the heart, causing it 
to beat more rapidly than it should 
and with lessened force. Excessive. 
use makes its beat irregular and 
sometimes miss a beat. This is seri- 
ous. If a boy has been caught smok- 
ing teach him how to count his pulse 
beats and let him compare the nor- 
mal beat with that after he has been 
using tobacco. 

Tobacco is injurious to the bones. 
We do not know whether this is 
caused by injury to the cells of which 
bone is built up or whether it is by 
preventing the celis from getting a 
pure supply of food and oxygen. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that boys and 
girls who use tobacco do not grow 
as big as they otherwise would. 

Tobacco weakens the muscles. In 
other words, it keeps people from ex- 
celling in clean, honest sports. In 
colleges and schools it is an estab- 
lished fact that it cannot afford to 
reduce its chance of winning in con- 
tests just because certain boys are 
ignorant of bodily laws and so they 
are dropped. There was a famous 
trainer of athletics at the University 
of Chicago who said, ‘‘We have never 
had a successful long distance run- 
ner at the University who used tobac- 
co. In fact, as im other endurance 
tests, there is no question at all in 
my mind that the man who smokes 
does not come up to the level of the 
general run of non-smokers.’’ 


An Irritating Poison 


NE cannot but think of this when 

he considers the endurance re- 
quired by mothers of large families 
and how much is dissipated by the 
use of snuff. 

Tobacco is harmful to the respira- 
tory organs as any smoker, chewer 
or dipper who tries to outrun a non- 
user of tobacco can testify. Its meth- 


od of injury is that the smoke is 
irritating to the air passages and 
lungs. Aside from this, cigarette 
smoke contains carbon monoxide, 
which unites with the hemoglobin, 
or red of the blood, and when it 
comes to the lungs the corpuscles 


cannot take up oxygen. When this 
happens the poisons are not burned 
up and remain in the body. 

A great effect of tobacco in 
form is on the nervous system. Men 
who habitually use tobacco seldom 
have a steady hand or eye or nerve. 
In the United States among expert 
marksmen, there are almost no users 
of tobacco in any amount. In mod- 


any 


away the time. Ritchie says, ‘‘To- 
bacco often leads to moral degener- 
ation. Nothing is more fatal to am- 
bition than tobacco. Our prisons and 
reformatories are filled with those 
who began smoking in youth.”’ 

Tobaceo sometimes affects the 
nerves of sight so that indistinct vi- 
sion and color-blindness result. With 
all people the smoke irritates the 
eyes and often makes the eyes con- 
gested and red. 

Many a person has indigestion and 
does not suspect tobacco. He near- 
ly always declares it is caused by 
something else until he abstains a 
few months and finds himself well. 

Insomnia is very often relieved by 
smoking at the expense of stupor 
next day; this habit continued, how- 
ever, produces sleeplessness, with ap- 
prehension and waking at night. That 
tobacco is not good for general bod- 


Patent Medicine 


HIS is the time of the year that 

the patent medicine quack gets 
in his best work. I know that you 
do not use it, but there are people 
whom you can influence who do. 
Tell them that the doctor who knows 
what is in these concoctions would 
not give them to his family, that the 
chemist wonders how anyone can 
trifle with his own health, and even 
the manufacturers of it whom I have 
known, take the attitude, when re- 
proached for selling it, of, ‘‘Well, 
there are folks who will take some 
kind of stuff from a bottle. I might 
as well be the one to profit by their 
ignorance as anyone else,”’ 


Less than a week ago a friend of 
mine admired the home of a man 
whose money was, made through one 
of the ‘‘female’’ (how I dislike that 
word!) remedies advertised at every 
country store. He laughed and re- 
plied, ‘‘Yes, it was built of woman’s 
health.’’ “Woman’s health, your 
gandmother!”’ she ejaculated, ‘‘it 
was woman’s credulity.”’ “Oh, well, 
if you like to put it that way,’ he 




















A COOKING CLASS IN ONTARIO 


They meet twice a month, and next year will take up dressmaking 


erate amounts tobacco soothes and 
quiets, often making a man forget the 
importance of his work and to idle 
ily conditions is denoted by the 
leathery skin of its devotees. yood 
complexions and snuff do not go to- 
gether. Tobacco is pernicious in its 
effects, being the cause of many 
“break downs’ attributed to over- 
work, of much throat trouble and 
other ailments. -Can this fail to be so 
when one drop of nicotine, with 
which the ‘‘user’s’’ body becomes sat- 
urated, will dog a dog? A mild de- 
ecoction of it is used for killing in- 
sects. Why then should any sane 
person who regards his health use to- 
bacco? Simply because he began it 
when young and has grown depend- 
ent upon it. It does him no good, 
is an extravagance and may do him 
harm. Its gravest danger is as an 
example for young people to whom 
tobacco is often a blight. Were its 
effects more apparent, less subtle, it 
would be spurned, not courted. Like 
all habits, it is hard to break if once 
formed; the person on whom it is 
most firmly fastened usually declar- 
ing, “Sure, I could give it up this 
minute if I wanted to.” To give it 
up requires diet, an absorbing coun- 
ter interest, and much self control. 
The bottle cures are fakes. 

The boy who is a cigarette smoker 
is tired, stupid, irritable, careless of 
the rights of others and is undersized 
and behind in classes. The young 
man who smokes cigarettes finds him- 
self discriminated against in busi- 
ness or in seeking a position, for the 
reason that the habit so often is ac- 
companied by other demoralizing 


habits. Prevention is certainly bet- 
ter than cure. 
The old tobacco users who have 


so long used their saliva for liquify- 
ing pieces of tobacco instead of di- 
gesting food may not be able to con- 
trol themselves sufficiently to break 
off, but they can at least see that 
its evil, far-reaching effects are 
taught in the public schools, 





said, ‘“‘they think they got the health, 
I know I got the house.” 

The following item is from the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health bul- 
letin: 

“The belief is common among 
primitive and unlettered people that 
there is a specific remedy that will 
cure every disease of the body, if it 
can only be found. 

“Ignorant and superstitious people 
are peculiarly and pathetically sus- 
ceptible to the persuasion of quacks 
who profess to have found the heal- 
ing herb for their particular disease, 
and will go on squandering money 
and health after being defrauded a 
dozen times, because in their simple 
and pitiful faith they think each 
time, ‘Now maybe this man has found 
the real herb that will end my suf- 
fering.’ ”’ 





Suggestions for April 


ILL every vase with flowers and 
if you can’t get flowers, use green 
in them. 

You are not too tired to go to the 
school commencement are you? Oth- 
er children will have their mothers 
and fathers there. 

Plan what you want to exhibit at 
the fall fair and plant and otherwise 
plan for it right now. 

Use extra care with the milk that 
baby uses. Encourage the children 
to curry the cow. It pays and is fun 
for them. 

While about it go to the woods 
and get some honeysuckle and colum- 
bine for the veranda, and enough 
roots for a few flower beds. 

Live out of doors as much as you 
can with the rose bushes and the 
rosy babies. If they are not that 
they soon will be. 

This is the time for the semi-an- 
nual clean-up day. It brings larger 
returns for the energy expended than 


any other investment. Don’t leave 
one unsightly pile of rubbish any- 


where. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





If yours is the home with a clean 
swept yard and a few geraniums jp 
tin cans on the porch, then it is not 
too late to plow the lawn, break down 
the clods, plant to®cowpeas, in prep- 
aration for a grass lawn later. 

Discuss the summer’s Farmers’ In- 
stitute with your friends and write 
next week to the State Director of 
Farmers’ Institutes and ask him for 
what you want. By writing so far 
ahead he is usually able to grant your 
wishes. 


Spring is in the air. Have the 
sweet peas something to climb on, 
and are the strawberries weeded, and 
all the rest of the garden cleaned and 
planted and pruned? Keep your eye 
on the early vegetables and remove 
the little ones. 

Are you cutting down the pork and 
fat and having more turnip salad, 
lettuce, young beets, onions, ome- 
lettes, whole wheat bread, and canned 


fruit where you cannot get fresh 
fruit? They are cooling and pre- 
pare you for the hot summer days 


that are coming. 

Protect the little turkeys from the 
damp and the little chickens from 
low, damp housing and vermin. The 
soil is still cool and the chickens’ 
noses are only an inch or two from 
the ground. Give them plenty of 
clean waiter. 

Try the New England boiled din- 
ner, suggested in the letter from “A 
Worker,’ and with it have hot corn- 
bread, lettuce salad with mayonnaise 
sauce and caramel custard pudding 
and see if it is not a delightful 
change. 

Summer is almost here, the time in 
which the surface sewerage begins to 
seep into the water. Look well to the 
stream, spring, well or cistern. The 
greatest precaution against a possible 
contamination of the water supply 
cannot cost as. much as one case of 
typhoid. 

Sun the parlor, and if you have not 
already done so, lift the carpet or 
rugs, wash the curtains, dust the 
back of the pictures, wipe down the 
walls, clean up the fireplace, put some 
pretty pine boughs in it, and freshen 
up the furniture with an oiled cloth 
or some furniture polish. 

The worst roads are getting their 
best now, so when father goes to 
town to buy seeds or do some shop- 
ping can you not go also, and spend 
your time at the dentist’s, letting him 
examine your teeth? Dodo not wait 
until the tooth becomes sensitive or 
aching. To go twice a year and have 
holes treated almost before they have 
begun is cheaper in nerves and 
money. 





Some Good Things the Farmer Could 
Enjoy 

HILE spending some weeks in 

New York last fall I was im- 
pressed with the ease with which we 
farmers could have several more of 
the good things of life if we only 
took the trouble to arrange in time 
for them. One of these was the New 
England boiled dinner. One after- 
noon when returning the call of an 
old friend, the lady insisted on our 
staying to dinner, saying that al- 
though she had nothing but a “‘boiled 




















dinner’? she would make no change 
for us. 

When the dinner was served it 
was a most etive . sight. The 
cabbage (perfect in shape) was in 
the center of a large platter, sur- 
rounded by Irish potatoes. The next 
circle consisted of snowy white onions 
alternating yellow turnips. At 
each end long golden carrots 
piled acr the potatoes, and the 
edge of lish was garnished with 
parsley. ed beef with which 
the vegetables had been boiled, was 
served in a separate dish. It proved 
a most satisfying dinner, and my 
daughter served them several times 


during 


my stay. 
Now if we will 


mnly plant a few 
of the carrots, we usually have all of 
the other vegetables 


The corned beef is very easy to 

















Saturday, 
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A RED, RED ROSE | 











, MY luve is like a red, red rose, Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
QO That's newly sprung in June, And the rocks melt wi’ the sun! 
O, my luve'is like the melodie, And I will luve thee still, my dear, | 
That’s sweetly played in tune. While the sands o’ life shall run. 
| 
As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, And fare thee weel, my only luve, 
Soe deep in luve am I, And fare thee weel a while! 
And I will luve thee still, my dear, And I will come again, my luve, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. Tho’ it were ten thousand mile! 
—Robert Burns, 
keep on hand, too, and makes a _ be used on the 27-inch material and 


pleasant change from the everlasting 
fat meat. If it does not suit you to 
kill a beef, buy the two forequarters 
of a fat old cow from the butcher; 
he will sell them at a reduced price. 
Cut into five or six-pound pieces and 
pickle them down. If you have nev- 
er pickle€a meat, write to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for the bulletin, and you will 
pe repaid by the information you will 
get. The second day’s dinner, to use 
the seraps, is as good as the original. 

Salt beef hash is prepared a little 
differently from the fresh beef hash. 
The beef is chopped, then mixed 
with the cocked Irish potatces and 
onions and put into a griddle, where 
it fries slowly till crisp brown; 
} turned and fried 


and 


then agaln. 


How to Cut a Good Working Apron 


M Y DEAR Farmers’ Wives: If 
1Vl you have never added a sack 
apron to your 


wardrobe you have 
nissed much comfort I am ever on 
the alert for something comfortable 
and neat to work in, and I have 
found it in the sack apron. It is sim- 
ple, easy to make, requires much 
less cloth than a very plain dress, 
and can be made of most any cheap 
material, such as ginghams, cham- 
bray, percale or calico. And I am 
going to tell you how to make one 
without a regular pattern, too. Take 
a smooth-fitting waist pattern that 
opens in the back. Now put the two 
ends of material together, with right 
side out, smooth out wrinkles. Then 
lay the back of pattern on goods as 
you would to cut a waist, but slip 
up on goods till you have the length 
from back of neck to floor. Then 
cut out neck and shoulder by pat- 
tern, but make shoulder seam a 
quarter of an inch longer. Also cut 
out from edge of arms eye a quarter 
of an inch till you reach lower edge 
of pattern, then cut as deep as pat- 
tern and when you start under arm 
seam cut one-half an inch from edge 
at arm’s eye; then cut at an angle 
till you reach the opposite corner of 
gcods at end. Now take care of this 
long piece you have cut off, for it 
goes onto front. Now trim goods 
straight where you cut neck and 
shoulders out, then take one end of 
material, fold with selvages even, lay 
on goods with front on fold and slip 
up till you have distance from floor 
to neck in front. Now lay angular 
pieces cut off from back alongside of 
selvage with wide end at bottom of 
skirt and sharp point at arm’s eye. 
Next cut out neck and _ shoulders 
same as back; also arm’s eye, and 
you will only have a short distance 
to cut on under-arm seam till you 
neet the pieces cut from back which 
already has the right slope. Trim 
round at bottom and you will have 
about one and a half inches to turn 
up for a hem, which is a plenty for a 
ight-weight good wearing apron. 
Cut sleeves by waist pattern also and 
finish in same manner as you do bal- 
ance of apron. A round or any kind 
of yoke on an apron does better than 
a collar, as it- does not get in the 
way, and a big roomy pocket is also 
necessary, while they can be left off, 
but when you find their usefulness 
you won’t have an apron without a 
pocket. 
A strap across the back sewed on 
one under arm seam at waist line 
and buttoned to other helps to hold 


the fullness back out of the way 
While at work. I put on buttons 


down to knees, which helps to hold 
fullness back, too. 
These instructions are intended to 


it requires seven yards to make an 
apron for me with full-length sleeves. 
I am a little over five feet tall. 
MRS. J. D. WHITEHEAD. 
atta Ark. 


The Family Toilet 
CANNOT refrain from writing a lit- 
tle on this subject, as I’ve never 

noticed anything written about it; 





suppose you think all progressive 
farmers have such a convenience. 
But how many times we see eight or 


10 planks of different heights rudely 








nailed together, minus roof or door, | 
in our drives about the country? 
Many haven't even that. Where 
there is no running water I like the 
house without the pit best. Ours is | 
on eight bricks and I ciean it out as | 
re ly as I do the hen roosts. | 
Simply dig a small hote in the ground, 
put in the refuse and cover and ’tis 
done in 15 minutes at the Jongest. I 
also scrub and sweep as often as nee- 
essary and am rew — by friends | 
remarking ‘how nea but most be- | 
cause I know it’s wanttary. I have 


seen people ‘‘clean liness”’ 
everything else, whose toilet was un- 
sanitary in the third degree. 

MRS. W. E. TAYLOR. 
Caruthersville, Mo. 
Editorial Comment.—How 

sary this is to good health, 
and many other 
ple seem blind. 

this letter. 


The High Cost of Living 
ye country peopie who 


lish 
_ this ye country 
have moved to town. 


For the information of those who 
do not egal the writer of this let- 
ter I shall say that though she speaks 
in the rotate tense it means that 
soon all these things will be in the 


unto god in 





neces- 
modesty 
virtues many peo- 
I am glad to pub- 





perfect tense. As beloved  step- 
mother, mother, wife, public-spirited 
citizen, newspaper woman and farm- 


er she has always been a success. 
Observe her good sense and if you 
have any leanings toward the town 
consider her message and be wise. 

* * * 

After a period of several months 
of self-debating I have 
to the farm. Why? For a number 
of reasons; several of which are that 
the high cost of living can be re- 
duced by saving electricity with a lit- 
tle kerosene and lightwood knots, 
while coal bill is saved by a 
large back log and two smaller front 
logs. The water rent is eliminated. 
Another reason is that with a few 
pigs on hand, to kill my family 
needs them, the market bili is re- 
aduced—a 75-pound dressed pig hav- 
ing been enjoyed very much since our 
return. 

One 
freshly-] 


tn 


as 


with 

the 
eges 
said. 


of my family came in 
aid eggs “No going to 
grocery store for cold storage 
for tomcrrow’s breakfast,’ she 
It is such a pleasure to be 
comed back home after 10 years’ 
sence by the neighbors. 
the colored tenants 
been on this plantation 
sonernsont—% remember 
ati 


ab- 
are have 
several 


who 
for 


My 
acre 


“individual farm will have 
each of corn, Irish p 
sweet potatoes, peanuts and cotton, 
and an acre in tomatoes, beans and 
onions. I will have two good cows 
for the present. 


an 
tatoes, 


One rule I have made is that I 
will not go to town without taking 


something to sell. Every farm wo- 
(Concluded on page 22 this issue) 





come back 


“OLD DUTCH” 


as a wink.” 


cleans the sink 
Quickly banishes grease, dirt 
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KS SNOWY WHITE 


“as quick 


and stains from porcelain, enamel and metal 


parts. 
en sink boards. 


Equally effective for scrubbing wood- 


Don’t Be Without t—1Oc cx 


me 











Then there | 


four gener- | 


on me 


Princess kitchen. 


found only ina PRIN 


home builders. Workmanship and materi 
very highest grade. ‘‘Ask the Cook.’ 








ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


than in the Cook.” 


Have Your Meals 


Go to the table with a smile on your 
face, meals on time, cooked toa turn 


This Range will be a delight in every home be- 
cause it more than helps. No stiffling heat in a 


ALLENSSBRINCESS 


Are made of copper-bearing iron. They last longer. 
Maintain even temperature. They retain heat and use less 
Reservoir adjoins fire box—instant hot water. 

WwW oe for our little pochiat describing patented points 
This range is the result 
of 20 years of Faber sence range building and = = 
0. Ss 








. Nashville, Tenn. 


AANA 
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THE BEST 


NO OTHER .. 
a 


BALL 
BEARING 


SEWING 





ee) 


oe CHEAPEST. 


MOST 


ime 
MACHIN [3 POPULAR 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 
OUR WARRANTY ON THIS MACHINE NEVER EXPIRES. 


This machine is built upon honor, 


authorized dealers only. 


not on contract; it is made for lifelong service. 
Geta NEW HOME and the sewi ing machine question will be settled for life. 
Ail parts are interchangeable, 


“Sold by 
Write for our literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. Dept. F 










It's a big power thresher, but It doesn't cost much. 

can . y it, yet it pays tor itself many times a season. 
The Koger is for all work—threshes peas, soy beans and velvet beans from the 

MOWN VINES without trouble; threshes peanuts, sorghum, rice, millet and WHEAT 


Surprising how easy yeu 





PEAS and GATS, “The machine | have been looking for for 20 years.”"—Prof. Massey. 
ee) it does ALL the work ALL the time and we guarantee it fully. 

BEANS, Surely you want to know all about thia ONE machine that takes the place of 

WHEAT, several different machines. Then, write now for booklet -AB 

eTc. KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., Morristown, Tenn. 

THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. Remember that if what you wish to buy 
It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van | is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 

Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth | yoy can often get it by putting a little no- 

Se your order to The Progressive tice im our Farmers’ Exchanee. 
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—& SURE to have your local union observe a 

regular program for each meeting. Following 
are the topics suggested for April: 1. What Have 
I Done for the Success of the Farmers’ Union 
and What Has It Done for Me? 2. What Legis- 
lation for the Upbuilding of the County and of the 
Farming Industry Should We Work for This Year? 





ARMERS should also see to it that their candi- 

dates for the Legislature are pledged to pass a 
suitable law authorizing the formation of farmers’ 
societies on the genuine cooperative ‘‘patronage 
dividend” and ‘tone man one vote” basis. In a 
number of States it is very doubtful whether a 
business organization can be so conducted under 
the present laws. 





NE of the features of next week’s Progressive 

Farmer will consist of a ‘“‘Parcel Post Sym- 
posium,’’ conducted by our readers. The parcel 
post system has now been improved to a point 
where it should be of great service to the producer 
and consumer, but we hardly believe we are using 
it to the extent we should. Read these letters 
next week; they will probably furnish you new 
ideas for making the parcel post more helpful. 

OW that the heavy spring rains are falling, it 

is important that great care be exercised in 
getting stands of cotton and corn. In this work 
nothing is of greater help than the frequent use of 
the harrow. The rains at this season are frequent- 
ly hard and dashing, and the dry winds coming 
immediately after them often result in the forma- 
tion of a stiff crust that the little plants have trou- 
ble in breaking through. Perfect stands mean a 
long step toward a good crop, and the harrow is a 
great implement to aid in getting them. 





T IS hardly less than a disgrace to the South 

that so much unpicked cotton is being plowed 
under this spring. Our people simply haven’t the 
thrifty, economical habits that they should have. 
Dr. Knapp used to say that the Southern people 
were the greatest he had ever known to let money 
slip through their fingers. The writer, when quite 
a boy, paid for his first year’s subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer by picking the cracked bolls 
and left-over fragments in a five-acre field. It 
seems to us that farmers twenty years ago were 
much more careful to save the uttermost rem- 
nants of four to six-cent cotton than they are now 
to save cotton that is bringing from ten to twelve 
cents a pound. 








N ACCORDANCE with our policy of carrying as 

many articles as possible dealing in a sound 
way with the marketing of crops, the business 
end of farming, we have two helpful discussions 
in this issue that we believe our readers will be 
particularly interested in. These are, ‘‘Why Some 
Strawberry Growers Lose Money” and ‘‘Cabbage 
and Cooperation.’’ Mr. Shaw’s article on handling 
the strawberry crop to the best financial advantage 
is based on a careful study of the entire industry, 
and we are sure that there is much of real merit 
in what he says. Mr. Crowell’s article deals par- 
ticularly with the present demoralized market 
conditions in Southwest Texas, and furnishes an 
excellent illustration of the folly of unorganized 
selling. 


HILE we have have been saying a good deal 

lately about the importance of getting your 
candidates pledged to reforms that count, that 
doesn’& mean at all that The Progressive Farmer 
believes that our farmers should give more atten- 
tion to politics than heretofore. It simply means 
that we believe that they ought to expend their 
political energy at the right time. They ought to 
give, as we have said, a 


little more attention to 
selecting candidates and a little less to electing 


those that somebody else has selected. If farmers 
will do their duty in their party primaries, and in 
getting worthy candidates on worthy platforms, ‘it 





will not matter much if they stay away from the 
barbecues and rallies and powwows and joint de- 
bates later on in the season. 


Can Farmers and Business Men Cooperate? 


S THIS is written there is being held at 
Louisville, Ky., under the auspices of the 
Conference for Education in the South, a 


series of conferences and meetings that have as 
their object a clearer conception of the lines along 
which future educational and cooperative effort 
must be directed. At one of the sectional confer- 
ences an announced topic for discussion was the 
future relation between the business man and the 
farmer. 

We are glad this subject was to come. in for 
its share of attention, and we hope as a result 
that the farmers and business men present, at 
least, have more clearly defined ideas concerning 
their probable future relations. We confess that 
to us the solution has not seemed easy, for sev- 
eral reasons. 

At the outset, a class our 
business men are no less scrupulous—nor any 
more so—than are our farmers as a whole. Both 
classes are composed of human beings, no more, 
no with all the 


we believe that as 


less, frailties and virtues of hu- 





The Mission of the Clover 


COME with new life and hope for the barren 

hillside, the gullied slope, the wornout field; 
with a carpet of blessed green for the revolting 
nakedness of stripped, impoverished acres; with 
cheer and promise for the work-weary, rut-travel- 
ing husbandman. The lowing herds and gambol- 
ing flocks come at the call of my beckoning green, 
and through them I vouchsafe to man the blessings 
of food and raiment. Long before man dreamed 
even of its presence I reached out and gathered to 
the earth of the best stores of plant food that lie 
all about, consecrating them to his and his child. 
ren’s happiness. I am the magic key that opens 
wide the earth’s richnesses, that Nature, alarmed, 
has closed against the despoiling hand of the 
unwise tiller of the soil. Without me rural civil- 
ization dims and decays; where I am not, great 
nations and peoples cannot be. My mission is 
service—to make new soils for old, new farms for 
old, new farmers for old. That these may be, and 
grow, and become great, I willingly live for a brief 
season and go back to Mother Earth, to mellow 
her bosom and to augment her bounty. 


B. L. M. 











man beings. While, as in everything, there are, 
individual exceptions, 


business man who 


of course, the farmer or 
denounces the entire class to 
which he does not belong as tricky and dishonest, 
simply stamps himself as uninformed or dishonest, 
one or the other. The point then is, can the 
farmer and business man meet on the mutual 
ground of helpfulness and cooperation, each with- 
out detriment to his best business interests? 

It hardly seems necessary again to say that in 
most parts of the South when the business of 
farming thrives all lines of business prosper. A 
good crop, sold at good prices, just as certainly 
means prosperity for the banker and merchant as 
for the man on the farm. Conceding this, 
hold that any so-called business man who wilfully 
tries to deceive 


we 
the farmer in either buying or 
selling is, in the long run, injuring most his own 
business and his fellow business men. 
crete 


As a con- 
instance, we recently had occasion to com- 
ment on the letter of an Arkansas reader who had 
attempted to purchase from his local dealer the 
raw materials for mixing his fertilizers at home. 
This merchant not only refused to get these ma- 
terials for him, but-.declined to inform him where 
they might be purchased. the 


cash to pay for what he bought. If there be an- 


This farmer had 
other such example of asinine stupidity, masque- 
rading the 
haven’t heard of it. 
We have held 


under guise of business man, we 


not that all farmers are capabie 


of intelligently mixing their own 
believe that a 
the 


fertilizers, and 


considerable percentage 


factory-mixed product; but 


well 
the 


may 


buy where 












THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
farmer studies his soil and crop needs, as this man 
had evidently done, it is poor business indeed to 
try to hamper him as in this case. 

the poorest kind of 
policy for the business man to attem~: 
with the efforts of the farmer 


Similarly, it is business 


to interfere 


to cou,.2rate in buy- 
ing and selling. We know of many cases where 
farmers, by cooperating in the purchase of their 


fertilizers, have been able to save several dollars 
a ton on the prices offered by the local dealer, 
Now if the local dealer cannot meet this sort of 
competition, and if such a wide margin of profit 
is necessary to his existence, the sooner he gets 
out of business the better for the whole com- 
munity. 

But the occasional business man is not the only 
offender in this absence of the proper conception 
of the policies that are best for the community 
as a whole. What about the farmer who votes 
against good roads or tick eradication, for in- 
stance? Right now we have in mind a supervi- 
sor’s district or ‘‘beat’’ in Mississippi that recently 
held a good roads election. In this district is a 
city of some ten thousand population, which pays 


80 per cent of the taxes of, the beat. On election 


day the town went four to one for good roads; 
the country, four to one against them. The 
farmer in this case certainly will benefit most 


from good roads, and it is puzzling to find an ex- 
planation for this pulling apart, this lack of co- 
operation. 

We the belief 
that more of our communities need business men 
of bigger 
thought. 


think we are not far wrong in 


caliber, farmers of more liberality of 
compromise on the 
things that are best for all our people, but busi- 
men and farmers alike need to possess a 
clearer perception of what these necessities are, 
and, knowing them, a more fixed determination to 


work them out. 


There can be no 


ness 





The Farm Kitchen the Most. Important 
Room in the House 





HE above is the title of a circular recently 
issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and we desire to give the state- 
ment our hearty endorsement. It is no less true 
of the farmer than of the man in other walks of 
life that the 
stomach; 


road to his heart is by of his 
more than this, the road to human effi- 
largely lies via the digestion route. In 
truth, it is probable that the saying that ‘‘a man’s 
heart is reached through his stomach,’’ is largely 
founded on the fact that the well fed man is most 
often the happy, lovable man. 

Do our farmers generally realize this? Candidly, 
we fear they do not. Why? Simply because we 
don’t believe our farm women are getting a square 
deal in the kitchen. 


way 


ciency 


How many of our Progressive Farmer readers 
have running water in their kitchens, the most 
convenient arrangement of kitchen furniture, and 
an adequate supply of good wood at 
hand every day in the year? These things are not 
expensive, and aid immensely in lightening Moth- 
er’s burdens. Where the well is, fifty feet 
from the kitchen, did you ever think how many 
miles a year the good wife walks for water, when 
at no great expense an abundant supply might be 
had right in the kitchen? Or how many hundred 
miles she has traveled to and from a woodpile that 
might just as well have been placed under a shed 
right by the kitchen? 


dry stove 


say, 


We don’t hold that there’s anything amiss in 
the wife and daughters doing the housework— 


they aré doubtless the better off for it; but as an 
illustration, we do believe it is no more right for 
the farmer to carry his cotton to the gin on his 
back, 


the farm wife to pack water 


because wagons cost money, than it is for 


and wet wood in all 


sorts of weather simply for lack of an inexpensive 
woodshed and a 


waterworks system. The woman, 


as well as the man, certainly has a right to enjoy 


the many labor-saving appliances that are to be 
had. 
Ever think of these things, Mr. Progressive 


Farmer? 
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READERS FROM ALL OVER THE SOUTHERN 
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The Mulatto Problem and the Conspiracy of Silence 


ABOUT THE LOATHSOME QUESTION THAT PEOPLE, PRESS AND PULPIT ALL TRY TO DODGE 


STATES WRITE THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Thinks Mr. Shannon’s Statement Extreme 


DON’T agree with your critics on the segre- 
gation question. For sanitary reasons, to say 
nothing of higher ones, there should be space 
between the races; but my observation does not 
support the theory advanced about the mulatto 
increase. 
mulatto children—all descended from slavery 
days. I think here the races are farther apart, 
but I know very little about general conditions. 
Increase of mulattoes might go on apart from the 
white race now. Bas 
South Carolina. 





The Law We Need Against Race Mixing 


LMOST all the critics of my February: 21 
A Progressive Farmer article assume that the 

recent rapid increase of mulattoes is due to 
the intermarriage of mulattoes and to mar- 
riages between Negroes and mulattoes. In 
fact, there is a general but erroneous opinion 
that cases of initial amalgamation are less fre- 
quent now than in former years, and that the 
number of such cases may be expected to diminish 
still further. 

That this opinion is not correct may easily be 
geen by an investigation of the origin of all the 
mulatto children under five years of age found 
in a few communities. Such an investigation will 
usually disclose some startling facts, unsuspected 
until scientific methods of research are employed. 
After several years of careful study and close 
observation i am convinced that the actual num- 
ber of children born of Negro and mulatto 
mothers by white fathers is now much greater 
than was the case even ten years ago. As the 
battle for racial integrity must be won or lost 
as we succeed or fail just here, all efforts to 
prevent amalgamation must be judged by their 
restraining influence upon the number of initial 
cases of amalgamation. 

Another unwarranted assumption is that this 
intermixture is due to that element in each race 
too low in the moral and social scale to be 
amenable to right ideals or to care for any social 
penalties incurred. The majority of practical 
amalgamators are of their class and subject to 
control only by legal penalties, but there are 
many cases in which the offending whites are men 
who move in good society in their communities, 
and who, although their guilt be generally known, 
lose nothing in social standing or in business or 
professional opportunity because of the life they 
lead. Whatever our estimate of the moral char- 
acter of the guilty white man, he is often, in 
social station and natural ability, fairly repre- 
sentative of his race. 

Further, his family and social relations are 
sometimes such as to prevent any penalty being 
inflicted upon the individual offender. There is 
scarcely a community in the South—scarcely a 
church—in which a plain discussion of this sub- 
ject would not prove bitterly humiliating to inno- 
cent people. There is thus inherent in amalga- 
mation a deadly power to stifle discussion; to 
close the columns even of the religious press to 
anything calculated to quicken the public con- 
science; to silence the natural guardians of pub- 
lic and private morality. No fact in the life of 
the white South today is more patent or more 
regrettable than its refusal to face the issue pre- 
sented by the rapid progress of amalgamation. 

It should be required by statutory provision 
that all births be promptly recorded, together 
with the name and race of both parents. This 
registry should be kept at the county courthouse 
and it should be inspected by each grand jury. 
Prompt and energetic prosecution should follow 
all cases of racial intermixture. A few convic- 
tions would prove highly salutary. 

(REV.) A. H. SHANNON. 

Agricultural College, Miss. 


After Making All Allowances the Ugiy 
Facts Stand 


SAW in the last issue of The Progressive 
[ Farmer a communication from Rev. Mr. 

Shannon giving the census figures on the 
number of mulattoes in the different States, and 
the increase, etc. ! think his statements are 
inisleading in this. The number of mulattoes are 
not all the children of a white parent. Of course, 
they have grand or great-grand parents who are 
white, but a large majority of these mulattoes 
are children of mulatto parents. 

Texas. rh, & 


Editorial Comment.—lIt is true, thank Heaven, 


I see mulatto husbands and wives and~* 





that a very considerable part of the astounding 
imcrease in our mulatto population is due to in- 
termarriage of mulattoes and Negroes, but no 
thoughtful man will contend for a moment that 
this would account for the tremendous increase 
noted. We can make all possible allowances for 
this fact and yet we shall have to hang our heads 
in shame at the thought that in forty years the 
black Negroes have increased only 81 per cent 
and the mulattoes 251 per cent. Moreover, we 
also have to remember that while bright mu- 
lattoes marrying full-blooded Negroes would have 
children passing as mulattoes, it is also true that 
in plenty of cases very dark Negroes, on marrying 
ordinary mulattoes, would have children so dark 
that they would not be classed as mulattoes at 
all. Consequently it is a mistake to assume that 
the children of mulattoes and full bloods all go 
to increase the mulatto part of the population. 
We wish as heartily as “I. H. S.’”’ that we could 
explain away the loathsome and blighting facts 
brought out by Mr. Shannon, but we simply can’t. 


People Refuse to Face the Situation 


HAVE read with interest all that has ap- 
| vecrea in your papers on the race problem, 

and think that it will do good. Indeed, it 
can do no harm to give your readers the truth of 
the problem. I think if the white people of the 
South understood or realized the situation as it 
exists that reforms would come, and unless we 
do seek a solution through segregation or some 
other radical change in the near future, we will 
soon face a condition which in the end will surely 
result in amalgamation or a racial war. It mat- 
ters not how much [I hate to admit the fact, I 
believe that one of these will be the ultiniate 
solution of the race problem in the South, with 
the chances largely in favor of amalgamation. 
Mr. Editor, there are thousands of people in the 
South with Negro blood in their veins passing 
for white. With easier trafsportation and a con- 
tinually increasing crop of mulattoes and 
quadroons, all of whom would like to be white 
and would not lose an opportunity to pass for 
such, this condition will continue to increase 
until the purity of the white race is destroyed 
unless something is done. To avoid these condi- 
tions should be the aim and object of every 
thinking white man. But strange to relate the 
mass of our people don’t give this matter any 
thought. 


South Carolina. OBSERVER. 


An Ugly Situation 


HERE are men in this county who married 

nice white women and are raising, or have 

raised, two sets of children—one by a wife 
and another by a black wife. If separation be- 
tween the two nations ever comes, such white 
men ought to go with the Negroes. 

If the past generation had been honorable 
white men, the Negroes could easily be resettled; 
but what are we to do with a white man’s ‘Negro 
child who is so white you can hardly tell his 
mother was a mulatto, yet the whites disown 
him? I hope some remedy may be near at hand 
that will provide for the poor white renter not 
to compete with the Negro and will protect white 
girls from having Negro brothers and sisters. 

Jones County, N. C. A SUBSCRIBER. 





From a Tennessee Reader 


’ i OU have taken up one of the white man’s 
heaviest burdens, that of preserving his 
race from mixed blood, and making con- 

ditions better for him in the rural South. There 

is within five miles of my residence in this county, 

(and no doubt there is a large number of such 

cases throughout the South), six white men whose 

families are among the wealthiest and most re- 
spected in the county. These men own farms 
from 200 to 500 acres in size, and valued at from 

$30 to $60 per acre. One of these men is a 

member of our county court—both the others 

have held county offices. They are now and have 
been for many years living with Negro women 
as their common law wives, and have families by 
them. Some of their children are now grown 
and living on or near the farms on which they 
were born. The younger ones are still with their 
parents. The other men have lately begun living 
in a similar manner, but seem disposed to con- 

tinue it, saying, “It’s nobody’s business how I 

live.” 

Such eases as the above stated are the ugliest 
of all the race questions, Can you or anyone 
else devise a remedy?- To the credit of our own 
respectable white women they seem to refuse in 








(17) 481 
every way to recognize such men socially, but 
in money matters and politically they stand high 
among the men. They are financial successes and 
have strong political influence. These facts are 
written that you may learn ail sides of the sub- 
ject, which are very many 


3eing a small farmer with few friends and lit- 
tle money I cannot afford to have my name con- 
nected or mentioned with the \ of the great, 
so do not sign my real name. 
Tennessee. 





CITIZEN. 


More Letters From Readers 


EEP up the good work. { could .tell you 

something about the mulatto in this section 

but I’m no writer. Fifteen years ago only 
two or three Negroes owned any land; now they 
own thousands of acres near here, some of them 
being wealthy comparatively, and the whites and 
“yellow hammers” are intermarrying. The Lord 
only knows what the outcome will be.—Sub- 
scriber, Latta, S. C. 

I am highly in favor of keeping the races in 
Separate communities as far as_ possible. [ 
think also there ought to be a law passed to 
make the mixing of the races a crime punishable 
by imprisonment. It is a shame to any commu- 
nity that claims civilization.—J. B. Norris, BEx- 
Secretary-Treasurer Virginia Farmers’ Union, 
Dinwiddie, Va. , 

I am a regular subscriber to your paper, 
and must say that it is the best all-round 
farm journal I have had the privilege of reading. 
I especially like the articles by Mr. Poe and am 
especially interested in the mulatto problem. I 
think this is one of the greatest menaces we 
have in this beautiful Southland of ours. To 
think of a white man polluting his race and bring- 
ing disgrace on his dear old mother and lovely 
sisters is beyond my comprehension. I am not 
much of a believer in capital punishment, but I 
am in favor of a law that would take such a man 
out of decent society. I thank God for such men 
as Clarence Poe.—John F. Stondenmire, Flint, Ga. 

Your letter at hand, and [I will forward my 
subscription at an early date. Any editor who 
willingly sacrifices business for principle, as you 
are doing in your segregation plan, should be 
encouraged. A man does not need to live in the 
South to see that it is either Segregation, An- 
nihilation, Deportation or Degradation. What is 
the Southerner waiting for—to be treated like 
the French in Haiti and San Domingo? So all 
success to the Editor whose eyes are not blinded 
by the dollar!—A. Hughes, 228 Rushing Street, 
Trenton, N. J. 

I read the editorial comment in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer on the race question. That re- 
minds me of a case right here in my county where 
a white man took up with a Negro woman and 
raised a family of children. Some of these chil- 
dren married white men and white women. There 
are some of them now living in the courthouse 
town and I think that I am justifiable in saying 
that their children are working in cotton mills 
right with white children and maybe going to 
white schools. Now isn’t that a mix-up? And I 
could mention more cases where white men have 
Negro wives and are raising families here in 
Chester County.—Citizen. 


Legislation Needed 


HE solution of the race question, in the 
Negro’s opinion, is amalgamation of the 
races. They look upon this plan as the ul- 
timate obliteration of the color line. Some un- 
consciously, others consciously, of the white race 
are parties to this very thing that bids fair sooner 
or later to vitally affect our society. A law 
requiring the registration of births would have 
more to do with checking these immoral prac- 
tices than anything that we can recall just now. 
It is high time for our citizenship, who have re- 
gard for their morals, to take active steps toward 
a general enforcement of the law along the line 
of immorality. 

We submit the figures from The Progressive 
Farmer for consideration, and a very careful one, 
we trust, of all white people who are interested 
in a preservation of moral dignity and at the same 
time should realize what the future holds in store 
if this thing is not checked. We repeat it is 
time for concerted action along this line, because 
this very thing is breeding social equality in the 
minds of a large per cent of the Negro race. We 
appeal to the white people generally to ponder 
well over these startling facts, unless you wish to 
see a continuance of a fact that will sooner or 
later go a long way towards obliterating the 
color line. 

“Our white women will guard the purity of the 
race in the bravest and most sacred manner, 
Shall white men be allowed to destroy what our 
mothers, wives, sisters and daughters are so 
bravely defending?’’—Chester News. 












































































































KRESO DIP N° 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that lt Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 




























Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, ° a MICHIGAN 








¢ 
fs the demand of all builders. Service 


is first, cost second consideration. All [9 @& 

- our products give exceptional service [Riga | 
due to high quality metal weuse. Our 
roofing lasts, is easily put on and orna- 


mental. Fora‘100 PointRoof’’ try 


They greatly increase the value and ap- 
earance of any building. Heavily em- 
boesed: either painted or galvanized. The 
are metal used in their making insures 
ifetime service. Fire—, wind—and water- 
proof. Lock perfectly without soldering. 


Iblustrated Catalog FREE 
Learn al] about our products and the 
superiority of “*NO-CQ-RO” Metal. A 
postcard will bring it. 
THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. | 
Box 110, Wilmingten, N. C. 








» ah e Proof of Any 
Silo is in Its Silage 


If your silage is perfectly cured, 
succulent and palatable, free from 
mold, uniform from center to cir- 
cumference, untainted by foreign 
matter,then you have a good silo. The 


{aaa » 


# assures you of these results. Let our silohelp 

you Our Early Buyers’ Proposition will save 
you many potpee | in the purchase of an INDI- 
ANA SILO, In quality and economy of service 
it stands without a peer, 

“Bile Profits”, the “Wateh-Tower” story and our 
new eatalog ‘all free. Address nearest office, 
THE INDIANA SILO CO., 622 Union eeeranoerean aes 

Eaneas City, Mo. Des Moines, Ia. Fort Wo ‘ex. 
623 Exchange Bldg. 623 indiana Bldg. 623 Live Brock <5 Ridg. 
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LAN 
’ eA 
“13 Cents Per Rod Up 
pa Strongest, heaviest wire, Double gal- 
ent ‘vanized. Outlasts others nearly 2 . Low prices 
¥ Hage from factory. Over 150 styles for every parppse~ 
». poultry, rabbit, horse, cattle so kL 
4 fence and antes of all styles. Mail postal for catalog and 
- sample to test and compare with others. Address 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Denvartment 87 Cleveland, Ohio 
ESTES eee 








THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


irains students in all lines of veterinary work. | 


Facilities unexeelled. For catalogue, address 
Louis A. Klein, Dean. Dept. D, 39th St. & Wood- 
and, Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





If you have livestock to sell, now. is the 
time to advertise. There was never more in- 
terest in livestock husbandry than right now, 
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| ready, 
| self, where she can occupy this bunk; 


least seven inches wide. 
| prevent her 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








WHEN PIGS ARE EXPECTED 





Some Ideas That Will Aid You in 
Making Ready for the Future 
Porkers 


lps morning recently, while it was 
still snowing, we were called to 
a neighbor’s where, during the night, 
some very blue-blooded pigs had ar- 
rived. We found everything as near 
as it should not be as one could well 
expect on the place of a man who 
had paid a good price for good blood. 
It is my belief from observation that 
too many expect that if they pay a 
rather stiff price for good breeding 
stock their responsibility ends with 
that; but my advice to any man 
with that understanding of the mat- 
ter is to save the extra money paid 
for good stock, and stick to the scrub. 

Several good books on swine may 
be purchased at a price of from $1 
to $2, and in some cases cheaper as 
a premium with a good paper; if 
such a book saves one pig it has paid 


well on the investment; if it tells 
you how to make 125 pounds of 
pork for what it now costs you to 
make 100 pounds, it is a good in- 


vestment. It will do these things for 
you unless you manage the herd bet- 
ter than most men that I know. 
ee inning at least week before 
the sow is due to farrow, get on 
good terms with her; rub her back 
the ear, and when she takes to 
that in a friendly manner, try rub- 
bing her along the belly. Ten to one 
she will lie down; talk to her all the 
time; get her confidence. 

Begin a week before the pigs are 
expected, and gradually cut down the 
corn until you will be feeding none 
the day before she is due; as you 
decrease the corn add bran, feed a 
little oil meal for a few days before 
farrowing. Have a nice, warm bunk 
and place her in a lot by her- 
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it eight inches 
have them at 
This is to 
crushing the life out 
of the pigs as.inst the side wall, or 
smothering them. 

Do not have too much bedding. 
Your time is apt to be well paid for 
at her side at time of parturition. 
We place the pigs in a warm box a 
few minutes after they are farrowed, 
and if the litter is small, or there is 
no trouble, we’ do not let them suck 
until all are farrowed; but before 
they are allowed to suck we take a 
pair of tin snips and cut off all the 
teeth. Frequently when the litter is 
| large, we take what have been far- 
| rowed, remove them out of hearing 
of the sow, cut the teeth, and then 


run fenders around 
above the floor, and 


| allow them to suck, and return them 


to the box out of danger. 

As H. E. Browning, in the Swine 
World says: ‘“‘You may have told a 
neighbor of this, and he allowed it 
was goin’ agin nature, but perhaps 
the same man rings his hogs to pre- 
vent rooting, and dehorns his cattle.” 

Nine times out of ten the sow and 
litter will get along without it, but 
it is the tenth time that we are 
guarding against; and after losing a 
litter of eight fine pigs, and nearly 
ruining one of our best gilts through 
neglect of this precaution, we count 
on doing this every time. 

in the case just mentioned we 
thought to allow them to suck first, 
then cut the teeth. They were husky 
scrappers, and one of them bit right 
through a teat, and never again 
would she allow them to suck; and 
|}even when the next litter was far- 
rowed we were half the night in- 
ducing her to aliow them to suck. 
But after she had once settled down 
and allowed it, she proved to be one 
of the best mothers on the place. 

Give the mother all the water she 
yants the first day, but take the chill 
off. The following day add a very 
little oil meal; bring her to full feed 
very gradually, a gilt two to three 
| weeks; a sow three to four weeks. 
Watch the pigs, and if you are care- 
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ful it is very easy to avoid consti- 
pation by the use of oil meal; or 
scours by holding the feed down to 
where the pigs can take care of all 
the milk secreted. Thts is much bet- 
ter than doctoring these ills. 
Compel the sow to exercise before 


farrowing, and the pigs after; this 
is imperative in both cases. 
Cruso, N. C. V. W. SHAY. 





HOW TICK ERADICATION PAYS 


The South Simply Cannot Afford 
Longer to Toierate This Most Seri- 
ous Livestock Pest 


VERY county should organize a 

livestock association, elect a Pres- 
ident, who not afraid of making 
enemies of the opponents of tick 
eradication, and who will appear be- 
fore every grand jury to encourage 
the work, and insist on the grand 
jury recommending sufficient appro- 
priations of funds to. successfully 
prosecute tick extermination,and also 
have the grand jury incorporate in 
its general presentments its approval 
of the work. In this way there will 
be less expense and friction in- 
curred than would wise be the 
case. 

The recommendations of the grand 
jury have more effect than at first 
appear. Opponents tick eradica- 
tion serving on the jury, who would 
otherwise oppose the work, are there- 
after silenced by acts of the ma- 
jority. I believe each county would 
save money and time by furnishing 
the arsenic cattle dip free of cost to 
the farmers. 

There is encouragement in the sta- 
tistics of Putnam County, Georgia. 
We had by actual count 6,584 head 
of cattle. Of these 90 per cent were 
tick-infested, and to add to our diffi- 
culties 75 per cent of the cattle were 
owned by tenants. 

We have spent to December 31, 
1913, $3,781.37, and I calculate we 
have saved in 1911, $3,000; 1912, 
$4,000; 19138, $5,000. Total, $12,- 
000. Twelve thousand dollars saved 
from an expenditure -of $3,781.37 
during the active work in tick eradi- 
cation, and we shall never lose a dol- 
lar from ticks hereafter. Here is 
economy and yearly saving expressed 
in dollars even during the most ex- 
pensive period of the work. After 
the work is done, we have, as you will 
have, more cattle than ever before, 
better cattle, each head worth more. 
Everyanimal butchered hereafter will 
give fever-free beef, better food, as 
well as more wholesome. Even the 
hides free from ticks are worth more 
for leather. 

Every dairy cow will produce more 


is 


less 


other 


of 


milk, more butter, and every calf 
will come into the world with 
stronger bones and _ constitution. 


Cattle after tick’ eradication will be- 
come a better asset in the banks. 
Cattle are financially more liquid in 
County, where we shave a 
cooperative creamery, than are mules. 
With the cattle tick exterminated, 
any bank or individual may advance 


money to an honest farmer to buy 
cattle, regardless of his financial 
standing. Bovines grow more valu- 


and increase in num- 
bers. Men that banks could not safe- 
ly assist with money to plant cotton, 
may be, indeed, have been, loaned 
money without loss to the lender, and 
with great benefit to the borrower. 
The man who will not assist in sup- 
porting such beneficient, practicable, 
economical work for his county ag 
tick extermination, can be compared 
only to the man who will not play a 
hose charged with water on a burn- 
ing house, thereby to extinguish the 
fire. The pestiferous cattle tick is 
not a native parasite. It was brought 
into Georgia by Spanish cattle driven 
from Florida northward. The South 
cannot, must not, remain handi- 
capped with such an unnecessary per- 
nicious burden. B. W. HUNT. 
Eatonton, Ga. 


able per head, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
More About Feeding Silage to Hogs 


SEE in The Progressive Farmer, 

March 14, an inquiry from a man 
owning 75 mules seeking information 
on silos and sorghum silage. Your 
reply is in substance that sorghum 
makes good, safe silage. 

With all due respect and to urge 
your subscriber io be very careful 
and perhaps save 50 of the 75 mules, 
I wish to give our experience and 
observation on the sorghum silage 
the past winter. My neighbor, G. R. 
Fessey, built a 60-ton silo last Sep- 
tember and as soon as his corn, 
sorghum and weed fields began to 
mature he began filling the silo. He 
cut the corn, sorghum and the sec- 
ond crop from an old meadow, thor- 
oughly mixing it by feeding it aiter- 
nately in the cutter until the sor- 
glum was exhausted. About 10 feet 
of the top or last in the silo had no 
sorghum in the mixture. 

He began feeding the silage in Jan- 


uary. Pretty soon after getting down 
to the sorghum a mule became sick 


and died 
other 
called 


rather suddenly. Soon an- 
got sick and a veterinarian was 
to treat 


1 


Then a third got 
sick The doctor opened one of the 
mules and feund parts of the intes- 
tines lacerated and bloodshot and ad- 
vised a change of feed. The State 
Livestcck Inspector was notified and 


it 
it. 


came, inspected the premises and 
feed, taking a sample of the silage 


to Nashville to be analyzed. He later 
advised Mr. Fe that the 
was all right, but to use care not to 
feed any of the molded silage. Feed- 
ing the silage was again begun in 
small amounts, less than half a gal- 
lon twice a day, with a recurrence of 
the same trouble. In all 10 head of 
mules and colts died and it is gen- 
erally believed sorghum silage was 
the cause. All stock eat the silage 
greedily and it is splendid for cattle. 
Mr. Meriwether, in the northern 
part of this county, also lest a4 num- 
ber of mules and-horses supposed to 
be from feeding sorghum silage. I 
do not desire to burden your columns 
with this long statement of facts, 
but thought you might feel inclined 
to advise your subscribers to use eau- 
tion in feeding silage to horses and 
mules, B. J. CARBON. 
Carbondale, Tenn. 
iditorial Comment.—We 
good reason for chan 
ments in our article on page 3 of 
March 14 issue. Sorghum cut green 
and put into the silo in such manner 
as to allow it to mold is not good 
feed. Neither is corn or any other 
material treated in the same way. 
We think a man should grow corn; 
not weeds, for making silage; but 
when his land is thin we advise using 
sorghum instead of corn. Mature 
sorghum, put in the silo so as to keep 
it properly, has been fed too long 
and too often for this one case of 


ssey silag a 


see no 
ging the state- 


supposed injury from sorghum to 
completely discredit this excellent 


forage plant. 

It looks as if the. sorghum silage 
may have been the cause of the trou- 
ble in the case described by Mr. Cor- 
ban; but the proof is far from c¢on- 
clusive. When animals get sick or 
die while being given a new feed— 
new to the one using it—this new 
feed is always charged with all the 
trouble which occurs, but since good 
sorghum silage has been fed to horses 
and mules for years by a large num- 
ber of feeders without injury to these 
animals, it is not safe to conclude 
that all the sickness which may oc- 
cur in animals while eating sorghum 
silage is due to this feed. 

As stated when weeds and sorghum 
silage, or other plants for that mat- 
ter, are cut too green and are not 
properly saved in the silo, it is dan- 
gerous to feed this silage. Moldy 
silage is dangerous for horses 
and mules, but if the sorghum is 
allowed to mature and then put in 
the silo right it will not mold and 
will prove a most excellent feed for 
idle horses and mules and will be 
useful as a part of the ration for 
these animals when doing farm work. 
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Bulletin on Feeding Mules 
HE following bulletin from the 

Experiment Station, Columbia, 

Mo., may be of interest to our read- 
ers: ‘Corn versus Oats for Work 
Mules,” by E. A. Trowbridge, Bulle- 
tin No. 114. The following is the 
summary of the bulletin given by the 
author: 

The work herein reported ex- 
tends over a period of two years. 
It contains data on four mules 
for that time. 

Although the number of ani- 
mals used was not large, the lots 
were so reversed as to tend to 
eliminate individuality. 

Mules receiving corn and hay 
maintained good health and ap- 
petites as did the mules receiv- 
ing oats and hay. 

The mules which _ received 
corn and mixed hay maintained 
their weight slightly better 
than did the mules fed oats and 
mixed hay. 

The mules receiving corn and 
hay endured hard work in hot 
weather as well as did those re- 
ceiving oats and hay. 

No difference in spirit could 
be detected in the different lots 
of mules. 

Mature mules required 3 per 
cent more grain and 1.4 per cent 
more hay to approximately 
Maintain live weight when fed 
oats and mixed hay than when 
fed corn and mixed hay. 

The mules receiving corn and 
mixed hay did 6 per cent more 
work when the number of hours 
is used as a basis, than did the 
mules which received oats and 
hay. 

No abnormal effect could be 
noticed in any of the mules de- 
ceiving either ration. 

The mature mules in the two- 
year test were maintained 28 
per cent more economically on 
a ration of corn and mixed tim- 
othy and clover hay than on 
one consisting of oats and mixed 
clover and timothy hay, when 
corn is valued at 50 cents per 
bushel; oats at 40 cents per 
bushel and hay at $10 per ton. 





Sheep Profitable in Louisiana 

FEW years ago we secured a few 

sheep to run in the yard and lots 
to keep down weeds, and as fleas 
were numerous about the barns and 
sheds we had heard that they would 
get in the wool and destroy the 
fleece. But we were not disappointed 
in the results, and found the sheep 
so profitable we shipped in a car- 
load of ewes from Indiana. These 
ewes were about equally divided be- 
tween three breeds, Shropshire, Cots- 
wold and French Merino. All these 
sheep have done as well as we ever 
saw sheep do anywhere. We shear 
them twice a year, March and Sep- 
tember, and get seven or eight 
pounds of wool from the two clips. 
We ship the wool to a commission 
firm in St. Louis. It is no trouble to 
average a lamb to the ewe, worth at 
least $5. 

We are at present grazing our 
sheep on October sown oats when dry 
enough during the day. If the 
ground is wet we turn to the woods 
and at night feed what alfalfa hay 
they will eat. Each morning we feed 
about one pound of oats or shelled 
corn to every eight sheep, or about 
two ounces to each sheep. Nearly 
every sheep is fat enough to make 
good mutton and we never saw a 
healthier lot. As soon as the pas- 
tures grow up we will let them graze 
without any feed given them what- 
ever, and we notice that very few 


weeds or sprouts escape them. We 
have a cement dipping vat, but have 
not had occasion to use it but once. | 
There is not a tick or mite of any 


kind to be found on any of them. 
3y having the lambs come in Janu- 
ary or early in February they can 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











“The Horses You Want Are Here’’ 


GLENWORTH 
Saddle Horse Farms 


= 





STALLIONS, MARES, GELDINGS 


Breeders of the Finest 








To Be Found Anywhere. 


IF YOU WANT HIGH BRED HORSES, THE STYLISH SORT THAT 
ATTRACT ATTENTION ANYWHERE, DESCRIBE YOUR WANTS TO 
US AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE EXPERIENCE WE HAVE GAIN- 
ED IN A LIFE STUDY IN HIGH-CLASS BREEDING. 


WE SELL YOU KENTUCKY’S HIGHEST 
QUALITY UPON A POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


Extra fine Running Walkers, Fox Trotters, Riding and Driving 
Horses, all ages for Business and Pleasure Purposes. 


We Make a Specialty of 





HIGH BRED STALLIONS 





25 E. MAIN ST., s—s 





We will gladly send prices and descriptions upon request. Write us today. 


GLENWORTH STOCK FARMS, 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


BURGIN, KENTUCKY. 








BERKSHIRES. 
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Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1 500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Sicne Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune 
Rexistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 








BLACK ARTHUR No. 182898 
KIMBALL FARM BERKSHIRES 


db L 
PREMIER DUKE No. 176602 and bred to BLACK 

RTHUR No. 182898, a MASTERPIECE boar of re 
fntividuality. Young service boars and pigs of 
either sex for sale at all times. We have the Targest 
herd to select from in the South. 


KIMBALL FARMS, Oxford, N.C. 


PINEHURST FARMS 
(~ Berkshires and Ayrshires ~ 


We now offer 35 im- 
mune boars of Spring 
and Summer 1913 far- 
row at $35 each. Just 
the kind for farmers 
to improve their 
stock. Also a few 
show boars for next Fall’s Circuit from $50 
to $100 each. G Seventy-five Fall and Winter 
Pigs from $20 to $35 each, every pig immune 
and satisfaction guaranteed. q Three Pure- 
Bred Ayrshire Bulls sired by Auchenbrain’s 
King of Beauty 11004 Champion, North Caro- 
lina State Fair 1913 whose Dam has an official 
record of 60.945 pounds milk in five consecu- 
tive locations. 


PINEHURST FARMS, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 























CHOLERA IMMUNE BERKSHIRES 


Our farms are devoted 
exclusively to the pro- 
duction of Be rkshir es. 

Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been 
supplied from our great 
herd: N. Y., Pa., D. of C., Md., Va., N. C., S.C., 
Ga., Ala., La., Miss., Fla., Tenn., Ky., Texas and 
Porto Rico. Berkshires for foundation a spe- 
cialty. Every animal permanently immune to 
cholera. Write us. The Blue Ridge Berk- 
shire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 











be marketed in May or June, when | 
they always bring good prices in the 


| WINDY HEIGHTS FRERKSHIRE FARM. 
Sycamore, Virginia. 


city markets. J. M. BALLLARD. 


Afton, La. 








Berkshires of oe 


iain a it oa wou ~ 


SELWYN FARMS | 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Chariotte, N.C. | 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Berkshires of Quality 


We are offering a choice - 
lot of pigs out of prize- 
winning daughters of Ri- 
val’s Champion, worl ie 
Masterpiece Maxim 
Kinloch’s Rival, Artful NA 
Premier and othernoted @ 





boars. These pigs are sired by Taslacstine Cham- 
pion 2nd and by Calhoun’s Rival2nd. Prices reason- 








able. MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 
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HOLSTEI NS. 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Large sums are put into land, build- 
ings, horses, mahcinery and labor in or- 
der te maintain cows that are utterly 
unable to return a profit. 

On a dairy farm the efficiency of the 
herd should’ be the first consideration, 
With good pure-bred Holsteins you are 
sure to earn @ generous profit on any in- 
telligent investment of your money, time 
and labor. 

After the cost of her feed is deducted 
a good Holstein will return a profit of 
$60 to $100 per year in addition to a 
valuable calf, 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton. Sec’y., 


Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 
seo 











HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


100 head high-grade Cows and 
Heifers, some milking; others 
freshen March and April. 
Large and well-marked; bred 
_. to registered bulls. Some 
grand family cows. Also some nice calves 
from two weeks old. All tuberculin tested. 











Berkshire Boars and Gilts. I offe~ three fine boars, two 
nice gilts of fancy breeding at reasonable prices. 


R. P. Steinheimer, Brooks, Ga. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 


PPP eens 


DUROC-JERSEYS: The best of blood is not 
all. If he is nota good individual send him 
back. A few boar pigs left at $10.00 each. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


MULEFOOTS. 
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THE VIRGINIA HERD 
MULEFOOT HOGS 


If you are going to put your money in hogs, buy the 
best. The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier—have great- 
er vitality—mature earlier and cost less to raise. Our of- 
fering is the best that can be had. Largest herd in the 
South. All stock registered. Pairs no akin. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 


Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 


POLAND CHINAS. 

Bred Gilts and Gilts that gern — 

will do to breed, from large ; POLAND 

Sows and Boars, all pure 

bred. 

T.E. Brown, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
POLAND and Aberdeen-Angus. We breed them 


Cc HINAS esti and smooth. Our friends made them 
mous. J.P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 


TAMWORTHS. 

















CHINAS 
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—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest ner prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 














Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr, R. 1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


GUERNSEYS HH 
FAIR VIEW FARM 


(JAS. S. McCKEOWN, Proprietor) 
Guernsey Cattle, Berkshire Hogs, 
Barred Rock Chickens and Collie Dogs. 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 





CORNWELL, S. C. 





HEREFORDS. 


LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE ; 


Point Comfort 14th and 
McCray Fairfax. 


Breeding stock for sale. 


adres W, J. DAVIS & CO., 
Jackson, “ Mississippi. 





Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale | 


Herd in the South. ite us for prices 


Best 
GILTNER BROTHERS, EMINENCE, KV. 





ELKTON FARM, ELKTON, MD. 








JERSEYS. 


PARADA ARAL AAP LDA ALSS. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 

















Jersey Cattle 
and Berkshire Hogs 


YOUNG STOCK 


ALL AGES 


FOR SALE 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


JACKS FOR SALE Guztanteed breeders 


and registered. Write 
or come and see barn on electric line at Green- 


dale. S.C. NUNNELLEY, 
Route 6, Lexington, Ky. 


Consign Your Cattle to Us 
it You Want Top Prices 
For Your —_ Consign Them 




















WE MAKE A A SPECIALTY or 


SHEEP! AND CALVES. 
As to our responsibility we 
fer you to any bank in Balti. 
more or Prof. R. S. Curtis, N. 
Cc. periment i West 
Raleigh, N. 





. <m Cc. DRIVER & Co., Commis- 
sion Merchants, Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, Md, 


HORSES 


were PLP LLL LLL LI LIL LLL LD LL LL LL LD DL LOD 


PACING STALLIONS 


Brown stallion, born March 13, 1912, by John R. 
Gentry, 2.00 '-2; dam Hallena — by 
Brown Hal, 2.12 1-2, Price $400. 
Bay oot. Lt June 11, eer by McEweii, 2.18 1-4, 
axie Gentry, 2 -15 1-2, Price $200. 
Bay a neo May 14, 1913, by 4 Hal, 2.07 1-4, 
m, Puss by Bow Belles. ice $200. 


Ewell Farm, Spring HIM, Tame. | 
. . 




















KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 
65 head of stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some of 
the best walking horses in 
Kentucky, also some beauti- 
ful Welsh and Shetland po- 
nies. Write us your wants 
before you buy. 

J. F, COOK, 
Lexington, Ky. 








JACKS. 
35 KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS 


We will cut the prices from $100 
to $250 on every jack in our barns 
for the next thirty days. Special 
prices on _ percheron stallions, 
mares and saddle horses. If yout 
want a bargain come to our fa 
and write or wire us when to ex: 
pect you. 


Cook & Brown, 
Lexington, Ky. 
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costs ut Tee 
Learn why ours ie better. Write toda 
MALLARY & TAYLOR (RON WORKS, Box36 MACON, GA 


Mfrs. of Engines, Boilers, Shingle Mills, Drag Saws, Ete, 





Now Is the Time 


If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
ime to advertise There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 
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on 3 days trial. 
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that makes Fo as me path finest fe daily. Any- 
one can ami itwithout previous milling experi- 
little space or power. 
oney back guarantee. 
Angle-Americes Mill Co., Inc. 


i 


Grind Flour Yourself 
And Make Bi¢ Profits 


Besides, 
By milling for, and selling, your 
neighbors flour of highest quality. Big 
market right at your deor. You can mill 
“A Better Barre! of Flour Cheaper” 
and make big profits eve 
sides what your farm, grain, 


engine yields you. All you needis this wonderful 


Midget Marvel 


LouR MIL 


day in the year be« 
our, or other store or 


Mi 


Sent 


2 Trust Bidg. 
































































































































































Set Shrubs Around 
the Home Grounds 


Plant Spireas in the corner, Golden Bells or 

eutzias on either side, with Barberry 
in front. Other equally good 
can be made with Rose o 
lue Spirea, 
Weigela. You will be surprised at 


lantings 
Sharon 
Snowberry, and 


the a cost of the shrubs and 


the big change they 
will make at your 
place. Send now for 
our catalogue, pick 
out what you want, 
or ask us to make 


can plant 
this spring. 






















































































hibitions. Sample ear by Parcel Post for 20c. 
peck, $2.50 per bushel. John Deaton, Carthage, N.C. 


DEATON’S 
NATIVE 


Scientifically Bred 
For Twenty Years. 


TWO EARS AND 
BIG EARS 


Won prizes at eight ex- 
75¢ Der 





























Yuma Valley, 














grower 
you get 





























locality in America. 


Bermuda Grass Seed! 


Finest grade—high germination. 


Raised in 


Arizona; best Bermuda grass 
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INSECT QUESTIONS 
AND REPLIES 


By F. Sherman, 





Entomologist 








:. THIS column we shall give ab- 
stracts of some of the more repre- 
sentative questions about insects, and 
replies thereto. We shall endeavor 
to select those that are timely and 
of general interest. 


i. 


Question.—Can you give a remedy 
for worms destroying pole lima 
beans? For two summers our vines 
have been ruined by worms in the 
stalk causing a swelling, and the vine 
withers above it. Never saw these in 
many years of bean growing until 
two years ago. MRS. G. Z B. 


Answer.—tThis is the bean stem 
borer, a recent addition to our list 
of insect pests which has attract- 


ed attention only in the last few 
years. The worm when grown be- 
comes a small moth. Two remedies 
are suggested: (1) Fall or winter 
cultivation of ground where infested 
vines grew, and (2) cutting out and 
burning the earliest swellings to less- 
en future broods. 


in. 


Question.—Can one safely use 
kerosene on apple roots for woolly 
aphis after sap is up? Bis Nie 

Answer.—Our experience is that it 
is not safe. We had success with 
“Black Leaf 40” one pint mixed with 
50 gallons water, adding two cakes 
of soap cut thin and dissolved in 
warm water. The extract is made by 
Kentucky Tobacco Products Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky. 

TET. 


Question.—(1) Maples in my yard 
are badly infested with a scale insect 
on the bark, killing the trees. (2) 
Would like to know the best spray 
for grapes? W.-C. D 

Answer.—(1) This is the Gloomy 
Seale, which is yearly increasing in 
destructiveness on shade maples, in- 
festing Red and Silver. Norway and 
sugar maples are little infested. 
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Dead or hopeless trees may be re- 
placed by the resistant kinds. As a 
remedy spray or wash before buds 
open with soluble oil one gallon to 
|nine gallons water. This was men- 
| tioned in the Reference Special issue 
|of The Progressive Farmer. (2) For 
| grapes use poisoned Bordeaux—first 
before buds open; second, as soon as 
fruit is ‘“‘set’; third and fourth at 
intervals of two to three weeks. 
Some growers spray every ten days. 
Formula was given in the Reference 
Special. 


IV. 
Question.—Please give directions 
for spraying Irish potatoes? 


A. MeP. 
Answer.—Use poisoned Bordeaux, 
(1) When first leaves are well ex- 
panded or as soon as beetles appear; 
(2) from one to two weeks later ac- 
cording to growth and appearance of 
beetles—later treatment as need ap- 
pears. It will pay to keep new 
growth protected, not only on account 
of insects, but also diseases. Usually 
four treatments are satisfactory. 
The same mixture following same 
general times for treatment will give 
good results on melons and toma- 
toes. 





Vv 

Questions are received daily on 
orchard spraying. Readers should 
look up this subject in the Reference 
|Special issue of The Progressive 
|Farmer, for our printed matter 
about exhausted. 

VI. 

Question.—Please let me know 
how to handle peach borers? G. FB. 

Answer.—Discussed in a recent is- 
sue. Examine the trees, scrape away 


is 





gum and ruined bark, probe the bur- 

rows with knife and wire, killing all 
you can reach. Dust of tree 
with ashes. Mound to inches 
above normal level, placing ashes 
around top of mound. Leave 
mound all summer, removing 
in November. Worm again 
winter. Keeping base of trees 
with fire-boiled lime sulphur 
during August and September 
also help greatly. 


GROWING FANCY CANTALOUPES 
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Timely Points on Growing and Mar- 
keting the Crop to the Best Ad- 
vantage 


HE man who expects to do truck 

farming should be prepared to do 
some hard work. If one desires to 
eap the greatest profits he must 
make a specialty of some crop, and 
produce a fancy, or extremely good 
product. There is no particular prof- 
it in raising what the other fellow 
raises in the same way. It is the 
Specialty, the product of highest 
quality, that demands extra money, 
and means biggest profits. To turn 
off such a crop one must study out 
the details from buying the seed to 
marketing. ‘ 

Without good seed the whole busi- 
ness is a failure. Seeds grown un- 
der irrigation from Colorado may not 
give the same melons in the Gulf 
States. However, a local seedsman 
who has grown and selected a special 
strain of the Western melons is the 
man to patronize. Such a strain is 
acclimated, or has become accustomed 


to our warmer, .moister climate, and 
all bad characteristics have been 
weeded out by selection. The rather 


small, heavily netted, golden-meated 
sorts are in demand for the fancy 
rade. Strains of the Rocky Ford 
and Netted Gems are of this type. In 
fact, some of the highest-class trade 


of the country demands the ‘‘Gem”’ 
rather than any other type. 
Any well drained soil that is not 


sour will do. A sandy soil is to be 
preferred agd requires less working. 


Deep plowing is an essential; set the 
standard at 12 inches, and if the 
plow cannot be made to go nine 


inches deep, the soil is unfit for Gems. 
In fitting the land, suffice it to say 
that unlimited harrowing is neces- 
sary. Work the land early with the 
plow, a month before planting if pos- 


sible, harrow down well, then har- 
rew after every rain. If the land 
packs badly, use the disk. Lay off 
the land by plowing furrows each 
way, six feet apart. At the inter- 
sections make holes about 15 inches 


in diameter and five or six deep. In 
these place a half shovelful or 








of well rotted manure. Cover lightly 
and sow 20 to 25 seeds. Cover the 
seeds with an inch or so of dirt, 


packing lightly. 

Northern growers start about half 
their crop in dirt bands or berry 
boxes and transplant. This enables 
them to compete for the early trade 
with more Southern planters. In the 
northern part of the Gulf States the 
same arrangement will prolong the 
ripening season and swell the profits. 

Cut worms and the striped cucum- 


ber beetles are the first enemies. 
Fight the cut worms by using a 
poisoned mash: one pound Paris 
green to 50 of bran, one quart of 
molasses, and water enough to moist- 
en. Scatter thinly in every hill. For 
the striped beetle, air-slaked lime 
with a few drops of kerosene is an 
effective repellant; or spray the 
young plants with arsenate of lead, 
two pounds to 50 gallo of water 





When the plants show th 
leaves thin to seven or eight in a 
hill. About the time the vines are 
a foot long, thin again to three or 
four vines, and clip off the ends of 
these. This causes lateral branches 
to grow and some five or six should 
be left. Pruning off the ends of 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
these laterals hastens the ripening of 
the fruit. Train all the vi 
the row one way, so that « 
may be kept up all summer 

When the plants are four to six 
inches high, a teaspocnful of nitrate 
of soda, near but not on the plants, 
forces a good growth Before the 

ines begin to run, apply a high-grade 
fertilizer, high in phosphoric acid and 
potash. Two per cent nitrogen, 10 
per cent phosphoric acid and 8 per 
cent potash will be shows right. 

Melon lice are hard to control. 


Their presence is shown at a glance 


by curled leaves. The safe way is to 
bury such piants with three or four 
: . . cam 

inches of dirt. Spraying with Bor- 


deaux and arsenate of 
control blights and 
the melons are about the size cf 
small oranges, turning them bottom 
side up helps the flavor and quality, 
making the meat of equal thickness 
on all sides. 

When to pick is an important item. 
For fancy fruit, leave on the vine as 


lead will heip 
insects. Vhen 


long as possible. When cracks be- 
tween the stem and melon appear, 


the proper time is at hand for pull- 
ing. If the weather has been wet, 
cut the stems, as pulling may bring 
some flesh with the stem. 

The rielons must all be graded, 
and all of one size packed together. 
It helps one’s reputation when the 
melons are cut, and helps to sell to 
the same men year after year. When 
the best trade convinced that the 
guarantee is good, they pay extra 
for the brand. The careful man m 
clear $500 or more per acre in this 
way, but the careless man apt to 
lose money. 


1s 
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R. E. BLACKBURN, 
reorgia Agricultural College. 





Some Interesting Spraying Experience 
HE season for spraying trees with 
lime-sulphur against San Jcse 

scale is about passed, but probabiy 
not forgotten by some who found it 
difficult to do spring spraying on ac- 
count of the winds during February 
and March. 

I have been spraying for three sea-= 
sons, and thought I would spray only 
once for the San Jose scale this sca< 
son, as I had for a year or two 
sprayed both in the fall and spring 
and have the scale thoroughly under 
control, and waited for two or three 
weeks after getting ready to spray, 
hoping to get a good still day for do- 
ing the work. 

Some say that they prefer a day 
when the wind is blowing some, and 


then to catch the wind blowiag in 
the opposite direction for spraying 


the other side, but I think a still day 


is much more in favor of thorough 
spraving 

However, I did not, by waiting, 
get a good calm day, but prepared 


100 ealinné, 
started to 


put it into the tank and 
spray. I then had 1900 


more gallons prepared, but before I 
cculd get well started with that 


which was in the tank the wind got 
sc high that I had to stop spraying, 
and put my sprayer under the shel< 
ter with about 40 gallons still in it, 


also leaving a 100-gallon mixture in 
a larger -Kkettle, and did not get a 


chance to put it out for two or three 
days, and I suppose those who have 









had the experience know what hap-|! 
pened. The formula which I use is 
35 pounds sulphur, 50 pounds lime, 
and 100 gailons of water 

I thought that I remembered hav- 
ing read some article tha said tne 
lime-sulphur solution should not be 
allowed to stand over, after being 
prepared, for any length of time, and 
looked over the formulae in several 
papers and bulletins, but found noth- 
ing to that effect, so decided that it 
might be all ri leave the +o- 
lution over for or two, $= 
pecially if it were ted again. 

in a day or two I attemptec to 
put out what was in the sprayer, 
when I found that it would not rce 
the solution through the hose and 
seemed to be out of order in some 
way or other. Upon examining it I 
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found that every pipe about the 
sprayer was completely filled with the 
settlings of the lime and sulphur, 
which looked at this time somewhat 
like frozen milk, except in color. I 
emptied the tank, took everything 
apart, cleaned out, put back together, 
and by the use of some hot water 
got everything to working again. I 
then reheated that which was in the 
kettle, put it into the tank (adding 
enough water, mostly hot, to make 
160 gallons) and made my second 
attempt at spraying, only to meet 
with the same result, except that 
after emptying tank I was able to 
pump clear water through the pump 
and hose. 

I knew it was a great waste, but 
couldn’t use it, and could see no ‘1se 
for it, so I poured it out upon the 
ground and prepared to start anew, 
and after doing so had no further 
trouble. 

I suppose about the best time I 
made was 100 gallons in an hour and 
a half, which covered about an acre 
of apple and peach trees from one to 
six years of age. 

I had about as much trouble with 
the left-over solution as I hod the 
second time I ever sprayed, when the 
trouble was’ that after the previous 
spraying I had not’ thoroughly 
washed out the sprayer and the pack- 
ings, having become hard and dry, 
would allow the solution to pass 
through the air chambers and come 
out at the top. 

I remember my father went out in 
the orchard where I was trying to 
get it to work and said that he wouid 
put the thing under the shelter and 
quit. But that was not the worst 
trouble I ever had spraying. That 
same for a year or two when [I was 
using stop cocks that were so bad 
for leaking, and the solution getting 
on my hands would eat through the 
skin and cause them to bleed. 

I bought three or four stop cocks 
before getting one which gave me 
no trouble. I now have no trouble 
along this line. I have found that 
by greasing the hands with a little 
lard before beginning they will not be 
hard, even if you should get a little 
of the solution on them, but grease 
should not be used after the hands 
have begun to bleed. 

The best way I know of to clean 
nozzles and other brass fixtures is to 
put them in a vessel of water and let 
stand until the solution becomes soft, 
which will generally require four or 
five days. 

As I wished to run some oil 
through sprayer before putting it 
away I mixed some Spanish brown 
with kerosene and linseed oil and 
put it on a sap shingle roof. It cer- 
tainly adds to the looks of the roof 
and is a much better job than [I 
could have done with a brush. It 
took only about 20 minutes to put on. 

I still have the first sprayer that 
I bought, which is a barrel sprayer, 
and use it for spraying tobacco, as 
it is light and can be carried easily 
on a tobacco truck. 


JURNEY FLOYD. 





Smudging Done at t Mayfield, Georgia 


N THE morning of March 21 the 

mercury went to 34 degrees and a 
high wind was blowing, but there was 
no evidence of frost and we did not 
light the smudges. 
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At 6 p. m. the thermometer stood 
at 32 degrees, and it began sleeting 
and freezing. United States Weath- 
er Bureau thermometers exposed and 
which were covered up with ice stood 
at 32 degrees. The same style ther- 
mometer under shelter went to 30 
degrees on the morning of March 22. 
No smudging was done this night, 
as it was useless. The ice melted 
very quickly and the bloom buds 
showed very little damage. 

On March 23 the thermometer went 
to 31 degrees and 27 on the ground. 
A heavy frost fell. Smudges were 
lighted at about 12 o’clock the pre- 
ceding night, and a heavy blanket of 
smoke was kept over the orchard 
until about 8 a. m., 90th meridian 
time. Little or no sign of frost was 
noticeable in the orchard. On the 
outside everything was white. A 


thermometer was placed in a line of 
the smoke 10 feet from the smudge | 


and registered 46 degrees; 100 feet 
away it registered 38 degrees; about 
200 yards away, and in a line of the 
smoke, 38 degrees. 

We prepare smudges as follows: 
A heavy line of smudges was placed 
on the side of the orchard from 
where the wind was blowing, and at 
intervals throughout the orchard, 
about 200 yards apart. We aiso 
placed extra smudges in low n¢ 
damp places usually liable to frost. 
These smudges were prepared by 
making a pile of sawdust about three 
feet wide and two feet high. In the 
top of same we made a basin and put 
in about a pint of coal tar. On this 
we placed a pile of lightwood, and 
aliowed it to burn until the tar was 
ignited. Then we placed alternate 
layers of dry pine straw and green 
pine limbs with a sprinkling of saw- 
dust between each layer. After mak- 
ing several layers of this material we 
capped all off with a covering of saw- 
dust two or three inches thick. By 
this method the materials were 
pushed down on the fire as they were 
burned up. If the smudges do not 
burn readily add a little dry pine 
straw and leave a flue from one side 
to the other, which will act as a 
draft. By making a broad top to the 
smudge the volume of smoke pro 
duced will be much heavier. 

P. J. A. BERCKMANS. 

Augusta, Ga. 
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Why Some Strawberry Growers 
Lose Money 





(Concluded from page 5 this issue) 


and ventilation for the fruit collected 
and held until ready to be taken to 
the shipping point. It is just as 
necessary to have a free circulation 
of air as it is to have shade, and 
the ideal structure combines both. 
Another point that could well re- 
ceive more attention is the protection 
of the berries as they are being 
hauled from the packing house to the 
place of shipment. Most growers 
agree that the fruit needs to be pro- 
tected, but nearly every one has a 
different idea of how this should be 
given. In some instances the crates 
are completely covered and wrapped 


with anything from a bed quilt to a tions are also considered. Should @ fore starting the mower —C. R. Hudson. 

















































































AN Book You Have Been Waiting for 


“Where Half the World is Waking Up 


Editor Clarence Poe’s Big 
Book of Foreign Travel. 





Read what these men have to 
say about it: 


Hon. C. S. Barrett, President National 
Farmers’ Union: “I was up nearly all night 
reading your book, ‘Where Half the World 
is Waking Up.’ Read every line of it. It is 
fine. My boys are now reading it. It is the 
first time I have read a book through in sev- 
eral years; that is, read every line of one, 
as I have been so very busy with my Farm- ! 
ers’ Union work.” d 





Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, University of Vir- H 
ginia: “‘Delightful! It is the work of a man i 
with eyes to see and a brain to interpret.” i 





H. Q. Alexander, President North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union: “It is as instructive as a 
modern history and as interesting as a 
novel,” 





J. C. Hardy, President Baylor College for 
Women: “I have enjoyed it more than I can 
tell you. When I had completed the book, T 
almost felt that I had made the trip my- 


"REGULAR PRICE $1.50 
OUR GREAT OFFER 


One copy of this book. «.. «2.0. 66.5 +.$1.50 
One copy of ‘Fertilizing for Profit’ .50 
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eared FILL IN THIS BLANK - 2 i 
vs Y. R. 
The Progressive Farmer: , 
Enclosed find $2.00 for which please send me ‘‘Where Half the World is Waking Up” 
and the other publications as advertised. : 
PN sessing bale bacaasanks poe ores saenwe R.. Fo Disa i 


¥. He, Pi Or aaecch ee ceeeccecwen wane State. ...22...5-.25.5eeee 




















rubber storm apron, or with canvas certain market caH for a different 

or burlap sacking. By this means package or a new variety of fruit, ef- 

the fruit is shaded, but no provision forts are put forth to supply what is 

is made for ventilation. Such cov- desired. The successful grower is the 

ering often absorbs heat and, when one making a net profit from the 

kept close around the berries, causes sale of his fruit. In order for him 

them to reach the car in worse con- to accomplish this, he must consider 

dition than if they had been exposed. not only what is wanted in the way 

Probably the best means of protec- of varieties, packages, etc., but the 

tion is that given by having a cover condition of his fruit when it is pre- 

made to go over the entire wagon, sented to the purchaser. The only 

with both ends open and of sufficient way in which berries can be placed 

height to allow a free current of air on the market so as to attract and 

to pass over the crates. In this way please the consumer is to handle 

the fruit can be loaded on the cars them in such a way as to preserve 

in good condition. their natural texture and flavor, and 
In some of the older strawberry this is what means profits to the 

sections there 2re those who consider a aletiel ll grower of today. 

the growing of this fruit no longer Sei ena 

















profitable and have directed their at- ‘te ~ Date 

tention to other lines. In these same “Tg this the newspaper office?’ inquired 
atthe | aan ice ware } ra eon. 2n irate visitor. 

leealities are others who have con “Ts » pimonied. the mee ac aee 

tinued in the business and are meet- “Didn't this paper say I was a liar? 

Snic ze sWWeeece each vear The rea- “Te did sot.’ 

ing with BUCTOEN aCe ‘ ar. The aoe ‘Didn't it say I was a scoundrel!’ 

son they find it a paying proposition “It did not.” 

Soa ses ‘ sw oc , > ralati <a “Well, some paper said it.’”’ 

is because they tudy the relation be “Possibly it was our contemporary down f 

tween production and trade condi- the street," suggested the editor as he i 
‘ . <qmMe ac ar usiness 1en. picked up a paper weight, “for this paper q 

tions the same as other bu EONS AER. eee welhie state Ree Mp 

If means are suggested whereby the 2 cn Si a ee 

cost of production can be lessened, A great deal of so-called hay is simply : 

the yield increased, or the quality of straw because it was left standing in the 


field until it became woody, unpalatable and 
the fruit improved, these new meth- haa lost much of its nice odor and nourish- 
ods are given a fair trial no matter ing properties. A good general rule to fol- 
me I 5 3 _— low in making hay is to cut it when it is 
if they are entirely unorthodox in the just in good blooming stage. To wait long- 


Star “r varying condi- er than this is to get a poorer quality of 
community. Othe ick 5 hay. It is best to let the dew dry off be- 
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fumigating, get out; if using gasoline, have 
no fire. 
* * 


“Pp, H. F.”’—There are two methods of 
keeping sausage; one, keeping it ra short 
time, and the other, keeping it as long as 
is necessary. For the first objec boil your 
fruit jars, or any other vessel, well in soda 
and water, lay the sausage in, not too com- 
pactly, pour hot lard over them, covering 
them well. The lard protects the meat and 
will keep it several weeks. The second 
method of putting up sausage is more easily 
accomplished if the sausage be in casings. 
Cut them in links and put them in glass jars 
or cans and can them as if you were canning 
peas, beans, corn, or any vegetable which 
contains proteid. If you use glass jars or 
cans employ the three-day method recom- 
mended by the Department of Agriciiture, 
Raleigh, for canning corn. if you use tin 
cans, follow the directions given by the man- 
ufacturer of the canning outfit for legumes, 
* * * 











“Boliver,”. Louisiana.—When I was young 
and there was illness in the house, my 
grandmother used to take a@ glass jar two- 
thirds full of water, pour on a little olive oil, 
and on it, supported by a float of wood or 
cork, was @ wick one-half an inch long., This 
burned dimly all night. Another method I 
have seen used within the last few years 
was to make a tumbler about one-half full 
of paraffine, and place in it a small wick. 
If the wick is small enough, it will burn @ 
great many hours. Personally, I do not ap- 
prove of the custom of keepir a night light 
burning, only where there are very young 
children, illness or aged people. It is unwise 
to accustom oneself to a light and is apt to 
produce nervousness. A very small kerosene 
lamp, purchased anywhere for from 10 cents 
to a quarter, burns very well if ket clean, 
Its only danger is that it may be allowed to 
smoke, a thing irritating to the sick person. 

* 





“Burlington, N. C.""—Fie! don't tell me that 
you are not going to try any more. The very 
fact that you cared enough about your wor- 
ries to sit down and write about them shows 
that you do care and are going to try. I 
know the everlasting humdrum of three 
meals a day, dishes forever and forever as 
long as you live, getting up and going to 
bed. It is very monotonous, if there is noth- 
ing special to cheer and inspire. However, 
you do care, you know you do. Let me tell you 
a story about two races at a Sunday school 
picnic. It was a girls’ race and before they 
had gone very far one little girl stumbled 
and fell. She got up and ran crying to her 
mother, where her mother petted her and 
helped her to feel s by the world. 
Someone in the crowd sz “Why didn’t you 
keep on?” but she paid no attention. The 
next race was a boys’ race. There. was one 
chap, smaller than the others, and he had 
gone but a short distance when he was 
knocked down. He was up like lightning, 
pegging on, and though he did not win heé 
almost Cid so, and had the immediate satis- 
faction of being well clapped, for the world 
always claps one who tries, and the perma- 
a strengthened character. 
to it is the difference 
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The High Cost of Living 


(Concluded from page 15 this issue) 
man should do this and make for 
herself individual customers. 

With my skimmed milk I will 
raise pigs, which I expect to turn 
into first-class sausage next fall. My 
boys say to me that I am not much 
of a cook, but that I can make fig 
preserves, butter and good sausage. 
These three things are my specialties; 
no one person can be perfect in ev- 
erything, though I believe we should 
try to do everything well. 

MRS. J. G. BOYLIN. 

Wadesboro, N. C. 





Fashion Notes 


OATS instead of being drawn in 

below the knee are now made 
flaring. 

Wide, circular-shaped flounces are 
set on the skirt anywhere from the 
waist to the knee. 

Sleeves are set in with large arm- 


holes. 
Deep collars and cuffs are still 
worn. 


Blouses are cut kimono style. 

Silk belts are wide, gathered and 
boned and may be made to freshen 
up many a last year’s dress. They 
are made in all colors. 

Stripes are much worn and the 
dainty little flowered patterns are 
with us again. 

The silks also have old-fashioned 
garlands of flowers. 

If you are deft with your needle 
you might make some tight little 
bunches of grapes and cherries for 
your belt or neck. 

The crocheted roses that grand- 
mother wore when a girl are being 
brought into favor again. 

Beads give a touch of color to 
many a plain gown. 









































A lace, loose-hanging bolero jacket 
is worn over the soft silks. 

Two or more materials can enter 
into any gown this year. Cut the 
good out of your old gowns and see 
if a new one cannot be evolved. 

Stenciling 

CERTAINLY think your suggestion 

about doing stenciling for pin 
money is worth the trial. The value 
of stenciling is that very pretty cur- 
tains, dresser covers, pillow tops, etc., 
can be made at small expense by a 
person who has an eye for color, but 
no training in design. No, it is not 
hard for the person who is neat and 
exact, but results are disastrous for 
the careless fingered. 

Stenciling outfits are advertised for 
from 65 cents to a dollar. They con- 
tain the tubes of oil paint, the in- 
Gelible medium, thumb tacks, brush- 
es and stencil designs. Should you 
eare for patterns of original design 
they are easily made of any unglazed 
paper, a firm wrapping paper will do. 
The paper should be lightly brushed 
over with linseed oil and it is better 
that the cutting of the pattern be 
done flat with a short knife on glass. 
A palette is not necessary, as an un- 
cracked plate or pane of glass will 
do for scrubbing out the brushes be- 
fore applying them to the material. 

The difficulty of this work is that 
it requires a certain amount of ex- 
perimenting. For instance, one who 
has been successful with portieres 
and then attempts to do cheesecloth 
curtains without thinning the paint 
very much: will have a sad experi- 
ence. Therefore, thin a little at a 
time that paint may not be wasted. 
It must be sufficiently thin for the 
light to go through, else it will all 
look black, and sufficiently thick for 
the color to have body. The tur- 
pentine or ‘thinner must be in a 
clean cup and a clean brush is to be 


in it to scatter a few drops of it 
over the paint as needed. 

If more than cone color is used 
they should be kept clear in tone and 
outline. Do not blend colors until 
you have had some experience. 





What Farm Women Wani to Know 





Mrs. Hutt’s Answers to Inquiries 











L. E. A., South Carolina.—I do not know 
that there is any method of fumigation that 
will kill bedbugs and egg in our open 
houses, However, the following method will 
kill most of them: 

“or a room 10 by 10, use one ounce cyanide 
of potassium, two ounces sulphuric acid, four 
ounces water, Break the cyanide into small 
lumps, and put in a thin paper bag. Put the 
water into a glazed earthen vessel, such < 
a wash basin or slop jar, then add the acid 
slowly. The water will heat as the acid is 
formed and will fume and bubble, When all 
the acid is added, Grop in the bag containing 
the cyanide and get out promptly, as the 
gas formed ig extremely poisonous to human 
beings, animals, insects and plants. It is 
harmless to fabrics and metals. The forma- 
tion of the gas will be retarded for a f 
moments while the acid is getting throu 
the paper, and will giv an opportunity for 
closing the door and scaling it tightly. It is 
even wise to set the vessel in a tub to catch 
any that might sputter outside. 

Seal the window and other exits as tightly 
as possible, but open all drawers, closets, 
trunks, ete. It is wise to do this in weather 
that is sufficiently wafm to permit the fam- 
ily to stay away from the house at least two 
hours, Have a window, door, or transom that 
can be opened from outside and allow 
the gas to escape at least fifteen minutes be- 
fore entering the room. Open all windows at 
least an hour before attempting to re-occupy 
ihe room, This method of fumigating is 
really very simple and very cheap, but the 
danger to life is so great if proper care is 
not exercised, that Il recommend undue pre- 
cautions rather than risk possible careless- 
ness. 

Where fumigating is not practicable I sug- 
gest that you use gasoline. Care must also 
be exercised here as gasoline fumes are very 
inflammable and no fire must be lighted, no 
match lit, no fire in any shape or form must 
come near it. Choose a warm day, take a 
gallon of gasoline to a room and use one- 
third of it in pouring it into all the cracks 
around all baseboards, wiping up the floors, 
wetting the pictures, and any other hiding 
places which might have bugs or eggs. Let 
the room stay closed a few hours, then open 
it wide and do not let any fire come in for 
at least three hours. Kerosene is equally 
good in killing bugs and eggs, but it does 
not evaporate so quickly and stains articles. 
If your husband has a spraying machine with 
which to apply the gasoline it is even more 
effective. Let me repeat these precautions, if 
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the child, and find some one who does to do 
it. There are a couple of books y which 
you might educate yourself They ‘ Her- 
self’ and ‘“Himsclf,’’ $1 each. ys n there 
are two books which you might leave around 
for the children to read. These are ‘‘Truths,”’ 
which is for the boy, and ‘“‘Confidences,” for 
a girl. These are each 50 cents and all the 
books I have mentioned are, I th pub- 
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Mrs. J. (.—“There is so much said in the 
paper about jus how to treat butter 
town people forget that there are a 








many children to look after, and we do 
have time to do th 4 the way they 
done in a big dairy. We have to do 
best we can with what we have There 
so many like myself, who think the rules 
laid down are pretty severe for one who has 
her own work to do and children about her 
fect.’—Mrs. J. C. i 
What you say is certainly true, It is hard 
for a woman.to achieve perfection with im- 
perfect material and many obstac les. How- 


ever, the woman who is so hindered that she 
cannot have clean butter should not expect 
the price for it that is obtained for perfect 
material, and it should not be sold as such, 
There is nothing more disgusting than un- 
clean butter. I know several women whe 
have large families and yet who realize that 
the higher the price they receive for the but- 
ter the more they will have to spend on the 
children, and when the mothers are attend- 
ing to the milk in the milk room the older 
children see that the younger ones leave her 
free for that occupation. Do try to adjust 
yourself to conditions so that you will not 
only receive the highest price for your butter, 
but that you will deserve it. 
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Saturday, April 11, 1914] 
The Jucklins 


(Continued from page 10 this issue) 





To tell you the truth, we are to some 
extent interested with them. Now, 
don’t show that sample to anyone 
else, but go straight to Clarm & Ging, 
Rookery Building, Chicago. Any- 
body can tell you where it is. Here’s 





the card. We’ll telegraph them that 
you are coming, so you are somewhat 
in honor bound, you understand, not 
to go elsewhere—we have in some 
degree sealed the transaction with a 
part purchase, you see.” 

I walked out of that house, dazed, 
bewildered with my own luck. And 
I took passage on the first train for 
Chicago. If money could clear Alf, 
he would now be cleared, and proud- 
ly I™mused over the great difference 
that I would make between his first 
and his last trial. But during all 
this time I was conscious of a heavi- 
ness—the silence of Guinea. 

The train reached Chicago at morn- 
ing. And now I was in the midst of 
a whirl and a roar—a confused bab- 
bling at the base of Babel’s Tower. 
And as I walked up a street I thought 
that a tornado had broken loose and 
that I was in the center of it. I 
called a hackman, for my reading 
taught me what to do, and I told 
him to drive me to the Rookery. He 
rattled away and came within one of 
being upset by other vehicles, and I 





yelled at him to be more particular, | 


but on he went, paying no attention 
to me. After a while he drew up 
in front of a building as big as a 
lopped-off spur of a mountain range; 
and when [I got out I found that 
the vitals of the hurricane had shift- 
ed with me, for the roar and the con- 
fusion was worse, was gathering new 
forces. But no one laughed at me, 
no one pointed me out, and I really 
felt quite pleased with myself—a 
school teacher, a lawyer’s assistant, 
expected by a capitalist! I went un- 
der a marble archway, and asked a 
man if he knew Clarm & Ging, and 
he pointed to an elevator—I knew 
what it was—and shouted a number. 
I got in and was shot to the eighth 
floor. I knocked at a door, but no 
one opened it. There was no bell to 
ring, so I knocked louder and still 
no one opened the door. This was 
hardly the courtesy that I expected. 
But while I was standing there a man 
came along and went in without 
knocking. I thought that he must be 
one of the men I was looking for, 
and I followed him, but he simply 
looked around after going in and 
then went out again without say- 
ing anything. I saw a man sitting 
at a desk, and I handed him the 
card which the hardware dealer had 
given me. He looked at it and said: 
“Yes, you are Hawes, eh? Where’s 
your mica?’”’ 

I gave it to him, and he looked at 
it closely through a_ microscope. 
“How deep have you gone?”’ 

‘Not more than six inches.” 

“That so? Much of this size?” 

“Train loads, I should think.’’ 

“Ah, hah. How much land does 
it cover?” 

“Don’t know exactly. 
vestigated.”’ 

And this question set me to think- 
ing. The mine was well on my land, 
but it might spread out beyond my 
lines. It was important that I should 
buy several acres surrounding the 
stretch of moss, and I decided to do 
this immediately upon my return 
home. 


Haven’t in- 


“‘Let’s see,’’ said the capitalist. 
“This is Friday. Mr. Clarm is out 
of town and will not be back until 
Monday—has a summer home in St. 
Jo, Mich., and is over there. It’s 
just across the lake. Suppose we go 
over there tomorrow morning. Boat 
leaves at nine. Be a pleasant trip. 
All right.” 

He resumed his work as if my ac- 
ceptance of his proposition was a 
foreshadowed necessity. ‘‘How did 
you happen to find it?’ he asked, 
without looking up from his work. 

“TI was digging for angle worms.” 











Reo the Fifth 


may demonstrate no better than 
some lesser cars. It may even 
look no better. But the chassis is 
built, in the hidden parts, like no 
other car in this class. And the 
results will show in time. 

Reo the Fifth is built to endure. 
It is built for safety, for low cost 
of upkeep, for long years of per- 
fect service. The man who builds 
it has for 27 years been learning 
how to better cars, 


Takes Six Weeks 


It takes six weeks to build Reo 
the Fifth. Days are spent on tests 
and inspections rarely applied to 
cars. Days are spent to get utter 
exactness, by grinding and re- 
grinding. 

All steel is twice analyzed. The 
most radical tests are applied to 


Reo the Fifth 


$1,175 1914 Model 
Equipped 


The Long-Time 


each part. All driving parts are 
made to meet the requirements of 
a 50-horsepower engine. That 
means 50 per cent over-capacity, 
at least. 


We use 190 drop forgings—15 
roller bearings. At much extra 
cost we use a clutch which pro- 
hibits clashing gears. And gears 
are shifted by a three-inch move- 
ment of the hand. 


To get super-strength and free- 
dom from trouble we add about 
$200 to the necessary cost of each 
car, 


Must Stay New 


To prove out this car in every 
part we keep test chassis running 
on the road. . They are run night 
and day at high speed. After 
10,000 miles we take the car apart 
and inspect it. And the require- 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICH. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Car 


Canadian Price, $1,575 







ment is that every vital part shall 
remain about as good as new. 


New Features 


This year we give you thestream- 
line body. We give you the best 
system of electric starting and 
lights. We give you dimming 
searchlights, and many new ideas 
in equipment. : 

And we give you a price $220 
less than last year, with electrical 
equipment. This is due mainly to 
the fact that all our special ma- 
chinery has been charged against 
previous output. 





This car will save the average 
user hundreds of dollars because 
of our extracare. And legions of 
men know this. 

Ask us for address of nearest 
dealer. We have them in a thou- 
sand towns. 





New-Style Body 
Electric Lights 
Electric Starter 
Electric Horn 








One-Rod Control 
35 Horsepower 
Tires 34x4 
Also Roadster 
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He grunted. “Didn’t find any 
worms, did you?” 

“No, I don’t think I did.” 

“TJ know you didn’t. Worms and 
mica don’t exist in the same soil. 
Very rugged?”’ 

“Rocks on each side.’’ 

I was determined to be business- 
like, not to give him information un- 
less he asked for it; and I sat there, 
studying him. He was direct and this 
pleased me, for it bespoke a quick 
decision. But after a time I grew 
tired of looking upon his absorption, 
for his mood was unvarying and he 
held one position almost without 
change, so I began to walk about, 
looking at the pictures of factories 
and of mines, hung on the walls. 
The day was hot and the windows 
were up, and I looked down on the 
ant-working industry in the street. 
How different from the view that lay 
out of my window in the old log 
house; but I was resolved to draw 
no long bow of astonishment, for in 
a man’s surprise is a reflex of his 
ignorance. 

“What business?” the capitalist 
asked, still without looking up. 

“None, you might say. Have 
taught school, but of late I have em- 
ployed my time with studying law.’’ 

He looked round at me and then 
resumed his work. A long time 
passed. I heard his watch snap and 


then he got up. 

“We'll go out and get a bite to 
eat,” he said. “Any particular 
place?” 


“No,’’ I answered, pleased that he 
should presume that I was acquainted 
with the eating houses of the town. 

We stepped out into the hall and 
he yelled: ‘‘Down!’’ He shoved me 
into an elevator among a number of 
men and women, and though we were 
all jammed together no one appeared 
to notice me; but when we got out 
a boy whistled at a companion and 


9 


yelled: ‘Hi, Samson! Mr. ring 
darted out under the arch, and I al- 
most ran over him, when he halted on 
the sidewalk to talk toa man. They 
walked along together for quite a dis- 
tance, nodding and making gestures, 
and when they separated Ging said 
to me that he had just bought a sub- 
division of real estate. At this I ap- 
peared to be pleased, but I was not; 
I was afraid that before the close 
of the deal he might entangle him- 
self in so many transactions that 
he could not afford to pay cash for 
the mica mine. 

When I returned to the Rookery I 
found Ging waiting for me. ‘‘Now,”’ 
said he, ‘‘we’ll go out for a while 
and then eat dinner. Would you 
mind going out above 12 miles? Train 
every few minutes. I’ve got some 
real estate that I’d like to show you 
—might cut an important figure in 
our transaction.” 

“T don’t want it to cut any figure 
in our transaction,’ I replied. ‘I 
want to sell the mine for money.” 

“Yes, of course, but you might 
double your money on the real es- 
tate.”’ 

“That may be true, but I am not 
a speculator; and if you are not pre- 
pared to pay money, why, it is useless 
to waste further time.” 

“Of course. No time has been 
wasted and none shall be. You may 
trust me when it comes to the ques- 
tion of wasting time. I didn’t know 
but you might like a home out at 
Sweet Myrtle. Beautiful place—gas, 
water, sidewalks, sewers. But if you 
don’t want to go, it’s all right. Let 
me tell you right now that we are 
prepared to pay cash for your mine. 
We represent millions in the East. 
Well, we'll go.” 

That night we went to a theater, 
and to me Mr. Ging was a dull com- 
panion. He yawned and stretched 
through Shakespegre’s mighty play, 





while I was in a tingling ecstasy. He 
said that the fellow could not act, 
and that may have been true, but to 
me there was no actor, but a real 
Hamlet; no stage, but the court at 
Elsinore. He said that he would call 
at the hotel in time to catch the boat, 
and I was glad when he left me to 
my own thoughts. At 9 o’clock the 
next morning we went on board a 
great white boat, so fresh, so full of 
interest to me that I was in a state 
of delight, of new expectancy, and 
when we steamed out into the lake 
I could searcely repress a cry of joy 
so thrilling was the view. I had 
never seen a large body of water, had 
striven to picture the majesty of a 
wave, and now I stood with poetry 
rolling about me—now a deep-blue 
elegy, now a limpid lyric, varying in 
hue with the shifting of a luminous 
fleece-work, far above. To have been 
born and brought up amid great 
scenes were surely a privilege, but to 
come upon them for the first time 
when the mind is ripe, when the 
senses are yearning for a new im- 
pression, is indeed a blessing. Short 
were the sixty miles of our journey, 
it seemed to me, but Ging was bored 
and impatiently he snapped his 
watch, and said that we were at least 
15 minutes late. After having lost 
all view of the land, how strangely 
novel was the sight of the shore, 
and to fancy myself in a foreign 
harbor was the most natural of con- 
ceits. 
(Continued next week) 


° ° ° 
Believes in Swatting the Buzzard 
I have noticed advocates of having the 
buzzard exterminated on account of their 
carrying hog cholera from infected sections 
to sections uninfected. I speak from per- 
sonal observation. I have seen buzzards fly 
off of hogs which died of cholera to pastures 
heaving healthy hogs and pitch down among 


them carrying the germs with them. I say 
kill the buzzards and make everybody bury 
all of their dead d Hancock, 


hogs.—C 
Catherine Lake, N. C. 
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Personally Conducted Tour 


WASHINGTON, ANNAPOLIS, AND 
MT. VERNON 
By the 
GATTIS TOURIST AGENCY 
Via THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


FOUR Whole Days 
in Washington, D. C. 





The Gattis Tourist Agency announces an 
attractive tour to Washington during Easter 
Week. Leave Raleigh 12:15 noon, Saturday, 


April 16th. 
all hotel ac- 


April 11th, returning Thursday, 
The cost includes railroad fare, 


commodations in Washington, side-trips to 
Mount Vernon, Annapolis and the Naval 
Academy; guides through the principal pub- 
buildings, and all other necessary expenses. 

A most Interesting Educational Trip at 
very low cost, stopping at one of the best 
hotels in Washington, at the most attractive 
season of the year. Congress in session, and 


many other especially attractive features, 


Write the 


GATTIS TOURIST AGENCY 


Raleigh, N.C. 


Save Money 


Tucker Building. Telephone 1297, 





on Groceries 


Here’s your opportunity to save money On your 
supplies, to buy your Groceries, Seed and Feed at 
wholesale prices. Stop paying big dealer profits— 
buy direct save one-third. Here are four of our 
leading money savers 
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Pertection—Highest Grade Flour 
Granulated, Sugar, per 100 ibs. 
Coffee—Roasted, 15c; Green, per Ib. 
Bliss Seed Potatoes, Maine grown, perbu. - 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The quality of our goods are Anumber one. We 
arantee them to be pure, clean and wholesome. 
ou may return at our expense any groceries you 
buy which are not satisfactory in every way. 
then return your money _with any transportation 
charges you have paid. Could anything be fairer? 
Our complete price list shows how to 
save money on all groceries, seed and 
— youuse. Writeforacopy. Just 
—Send me your free price list as 
adv ertised in the Progressive Farmer. Better do 
itnow! 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
210 South Tenth St., RICHMOND, VA. 


This is the BEST Saw Mill 
_ The Twentieth 


Century 


Every single 
piece is 
these varia- W SS guaranteed. 
ble belt feed and center friction feed. 
saw mills of the best tested materi- 
als throughout. Strong, light run- 
ning, durable, efficient, economical. 


Write for descriptive catalog of all sizes of 
gaw mills, planers, resaws, edgers, etc. 


J. A. VANCE & CO., ROSRensanEt ( 
RAZOR, STROP, AND HONE $1.50 































This full hollow ground imported Razor, round 
or square point, retail value $1.50, also finest 
grade double strop one side heavy horse hide, 
other side best webbing, retail price 75 cents, and 
high grade American hone, retail price 50 cents, 
all for $1.50 post paid. Use them 10 days, then 
if not satisfactory, return them at our expense 
and we will refund your money. 


CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., 
Dept. A, Box 402, Greensboro, N. C. 


-55 Still Buys 


World’s Champion 


140-Egg Incubator 


Double cases al] over: best 
copper tank; nursery, self-regulating. 
Best 140-chick hot-water brooder, 

4.85. Ordered together, $11.50. 
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HUSTLER 
SAW MILL 


Fastest, best mil! made 
-—durable, light run 
ning, has Hustler vari- 
. able belt feed, 
steel head blocks 

, and dogs, 
: wire cable 
drive. 


SBLEM IRON WORKS 
a: 305 S. Liberty St. 
Winston:Saiem. &. CG. 








Before you buy get our 
catalog. Describes every 
part. Send posta’ today 





If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
‘ames and we will send them some sample 

vies. Then call on them and ask them 

jubscribe. 





WHY MANY FAIL WITH 
CHICKENS 


Insufficient and Injudicious Feeding 
Frequently the Cause 


W E OFTEN hear the expression, 
“Pure-bred chickens are too 
hard to raise.’’ Asa result unsightly 


flocks of chickens of every color and 
bar are seen in almost every yard. 
Most people do as I did when I first 
started. I had raised a few mongrels 
on my yard with very little trouble 
and at very little expense. I con- 
cluded that I could do the same on 
a larger scale with full-blooded 
chickens by using incubators and 
brooders. I, therefore, bought me an 
incubator, and 100 White Orpington 
eggs, and my husband made me a 
fireless brooder. I got my 100 eggs 
in three shipments and set them, fill- 
ing in with eggs from mongrel stock. 
Sad, sad, is the story. I hatched 
the chickens very well, but they all 
died by the time they were 10 days 
old. Finally out of the last install- 
ment I succeeded in raising 20. They 
were hatched May 20, when the 
weather was warm and they could 
make it in a fireless brooder all right. 
The next spring I had already paid 
out so much for chickens that I de- 
cided I could not afford to buy a cock 
unrelated to my pullets. So I mated 
my cockerels to my pullets that I had 
raised the summer before. These 
birds were brothers and sisters and 
were less than a year old when I 
mated them in January. I never had 
eggs to hatch better in my life, but 
when the little chicks would get four 
days old they began to die, and I 
would go out in the morning and lit- 
erally bury them by the bucket full. 
I buried over 600 chickens that 
spring and quit in disgust. I had 
never had any trouble raising mon- 
grel stock by old-time methods, but 
when I tried pure-bred stock by scien- 
tific methods I could not do a thing 
with them. I knew the trouble was 
not in the fact that I had blooded 
stock, nor in the fact there is a scien- 
tific way to do the thing. I had read 
in poultry journals, “If you do not 


succeed, just go out and say, ‘I am 
not doing it right,’ and then try 
again.”’ I had tried till I was dis- 


gusted with trying. 

I had been reading a great deal 
about Indian Runner ducks. How 
they laid 300 edible eggs a year and 
how a dozen of them would keep half 
a dozen bookkeepers busy figuring up 
profits; so I decided to put some 
money in the White Indian Runners. 
I paid $15 for a pair; $1 for a book 
of instructions on how to raise them, 
brood them, feed them, etc. I fol- 
lewed the instructions to the letter, 
It is a marvelous story to tell, but I 
hatched ducks and raised them as if 
I had been an adept at the business 
for years, raising over 300 from that 
one pair in 12 months. 

We were so fond of fried chickens, 
my husband being a preacher, that I 
had kept a pen of six hens and a 
cock. My success with the ducks had 
opened my eyes to the possibilities 
with chickens. I decided to try the 
same methods, mating, hatching, 
brooding, feeding and all on my 
chickens that I had tried and found 
so successful on my ducks. I had 
always heard you could not raise 
ducks and chickens together. But at 
the end of a week, when I would test 
out my duck eggs, I would fill in 





| with chicken eggs and they would 
thus hatch all together. When they 
hatched, having no other place to 
put them, I put them in the brooder 
with the ducks and fed them the same 
mash I fed the ducks. At the end of 
a few days they were the most dis- 
reputable looking chickens I had ever 
seen. The ducks would get their wet 
sticky bills against them and the 
down on the chicks was glued fast 
to their backs, and every one that 
came to look at the ducks laughed 








at the chicks. To my very great sur- 
prise they lived and made my pret- 
tiest pullets. I succeeded in raising 
75 and lost but very few. I then car- 
ried the experiment further and fed 
my grown chickens the same mash I 
fed my grown ducks, and they im- 
mediately began losing their colds 
and developed the prettiest red combs 





I have ever seen. | 

I came to this conclusion: The 
average chicken does not know} 
enough to eat what it needs. After 


an Indian Runner duck is two weeks 
old if he does not eat what he needs 
and take care of himself it is because 
he cannot get it. But a chicken is 
not that way. I had kept charcoal, 
grit, oyster shells, beef scraps, etc., 
before my chickens, but they did not 
eat it in the proportion they should 
have, especially is this true of the 


grit. All of these ingredients, with 
sand, are mixed in the duck mash, 
save the charcoal and shells, and 


when I began feeding it to my chick- 
ens in mash so they had to eat it, 
they got well in a few days and be- 
gan to walk proudly and show a won- 
derful amount of vitality and life. 
I no more saw disgusting sights of 
chickens huddled in a corner, wheez- 
ing and swallowing and trying to ruf- 
fle their feathers over their heads. 
In Louisiana we have more wet 
weather and less grit and rocks than 
in other states. Hence we must have 
good dry houses, and fire brooders, 
if we use incubators. Feed them a 
soft mash feed, with bran and chick 
grit in it, and feed them ail they will 
clean up each time you feed, from the 
very start. I am satisfied now I 
starved many chicks to death in my 
first year in the poultry business by 
feeding only grain feed and too little 
of it. Another point to guard is that 
your eggs be from well matured 
stock, where the cock is not too close 
kin to the hens. 

Often we hear people say they are 
losing all their chickens with chol- 


era. Many things are called cholera 
that are not. Cholera is usually 
caused from bad water. There are 
few cases of it. I had a neighbor 
once that lost a cow, he said, from 
hollow horn, but another neighbor 
said it was from hollow stomach. 


Many chickens die from hollow stom- 
achs. MRS. R. L. PORTER. 
Cheneyville, La. 





Trouble With Ducks 
WOULD like to knov what is the 
trouble with my ducks. They 
seem to have cramps in their legs, 
get ‘‘wabbly”’ and finally die.’’ 
Answer by Miss Mary Walker: It 
is not stated if the ducks were young 
or mature birds. Symptoms would 
indicate rheumatism, to which young 
ducks are subject in cool weather. 
Ducklings fed too heavily on fatten- 
ing diet will soon go “off their legs”’; 
also young ducks should have dry lit- 
ter on which to rest at night. With 
the care usually given it is best not 
to hatch ducks to come off after 
nights begin to be cool. Save duck 
raising for warm weather. The duck- 
lings with swelling around necks 
probably had _ indigestion, which 
caused gas to accumulate. We would 
suggest a mash made by this formula 
for baby ducklings: Four parts, by 
measure, bran; one part cornmeal, 
one part shorts, 1 per cent of fine 
grits and 1 per 
Mix well and moisten with sweet 
milk and give one-fourth bulk in 
vegetable food after first week. This 
would be a good ration for ducks 
with weak legs, also. Young ducks 


cent fine oyster shell. | 


Pure-bred Poultry 


LEGHORNS. 
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Swiit’s White Leghorn Farm 
(Everything White) 

S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. White Minorcas, 
White Holland Turkeys, White Indian 
Runner and Pekin Ducks. 

Express or Parcel Post ch: arwes prepaid on eggs. 
Prices reduced April 15th. Catalog free. ‘ Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. 
J.P. SWIFT & SON, 
Junaluska Brive, WAYNESBORO, N.C, 
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ELM GROVE POULTRY FARM 
Single Comb WHITE LEGHORNS Exclusively 
Our strain is proving its worth as to vitality 
and egg production by making this a finan- 
cially successful Commercial Egg Farm. 

Eggs: 15, $1.25; 50, $3.50; 100, $6.00. 
Baby Chicks: double the bons of eggs. 
KIMBROUGH JONES re *s het 

R. . No. . RALEIGH, N.C. 


— 
ELLISON’S SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
Are first prize winners at Raleigh, Statesville 
and Central Carolina fairs. Eggs for hatching, 
$1.25, $2.00 and $3.00 per 15 prep: Mating list 


aid. 
and winnings free. ELLISON POULTRY FARM, 
Box 25 Franklinville. N, *c 


ORPINGTONS. 


werner rn 




















PAPA PPA Dn 
BUY ECGS FROM THE BEST es THE SOUTH 
uff Orpington 
Pen 3, $1.00— Ba, 2, ts OOP en 1, $5.00. 


Pen 3, $1. 00—P 282. 00—P » $3.50. 
White Indian Runner puck Eos, b for $1.00. 
WADE H. CLINE, CONCORD, N. C. 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 
Eggs $1 to $5 per 15. Fertility guaranteed. 
Write for catalogue. 


€LAUDE F. DEAL, LANDIS, N. C. 


Marsh’s White Orpingtons 
Have finished hatching and offer eggs at $10 
per 100 from exhibition White Orpingtons. Same 
flock that swept Norfolk show. 


J. 1. Marsh, London Bridge, Va. 
REDS 
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R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


_If you want the best Reds in the world or 
simply common, poorly - bred Reds, do not 
send to me—I have neither. Mine are fine 
well-bred birds — winners — winter layers, 
hence payers. You want some “Eggs-to- 
Hatch”’ from these birds. Write for mating 

list and see for yourself. 


= Matt. Thompson, BoxxX; Statesville, N.C. 
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REDS Comes ORPINGTONS Wire 
Cockerels $2 up. We have bred Reds ten years for 


winners and large eggs. Won many firsts, and cups in 

South’s best shows. Orpingtons. Cook’s eggs $1.50, $2, 

and $3 per 15. Catalogue free. ‘onan, guaranteed. 
N. 


Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Lan 





S. C. Rhode Island Reds exclusively, of the best strains. 
Eggs, 15 for $1.00 for a short while. 
Simmons’ 86 per cent Seed Corn, $3.00 bu., $1.75 one- 
half bu., $1.00 peck. 
D. J. SIMMONS, 
Route 3, Timmonsville, S. C. 
White Rock, S.C 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds Wane Tck..5:° 
Bred from the best strains in the world. Stock and eggs 
for sale. EGGS $1.00 to $7.00 for 16. Baby Chix a 
specialty. Judge R. L. Simmons assisted us in mating 
our pens. Get our 1914 free folder. 


Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


PIPPI" 


Eggs for Hatching 
$1.50 per ~~ (15) 

Barred, White and Buff Plymouth ws 
White and Columbian Wyandottes, S. C. R.I 
Reds, White and Buff Orpingtons, White and 
Brown Leghorns and Black Minoreas. Fawn 
and White and White Indian Runner Duck Eggs 
$1.00 for 13, Express collect, Parcel Post 10c per 
sitting extra. No circulars. 


A. & M. COLLEGE POULTRY DEPT., West Raleigh, N.C. 
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U.S. POULTRY YARDS 


Prize yin + Fog ytd Plymouth 
Rocks, S. C. Black Minorcas, White Wy- 
andottes, indian, Runner Ducks. 


Single birds $5, pair $8, trio $12, 
SELECT EGGS—14, $2.50. 
U.S. Poultry Yards, Statesville, N.C. 
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A Progressive Farmer Ad. Sells Poultry 


Your letter relating to advertising receiv- 
ed. I have nothing to offer at present. If I 
did I would certainly advertise with you. 
The one I put in last spring sold my chickens 
at once.—A. H. Nelson, Route No. 4, Dublin, 

Ga. 
a 
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BLUE re oS SPANISH ANCONAS, 
PURE WHITE AND FAWN AND WHITE INDIAN RUN- 
NER DUCKS. The aaa beauty and laying breeds. 
First prize winners wherever shown; Charlotte, 
etc. Eggs cheap. Write for free booklet. 


LESLIE BOLICK, CONOVER, N. C. 
CHAMPIONS-S, C. WHETE LEGHORNS 


Silver cups and blue ribbon winners—Iist cockerel, 2nd 
pullet, State Fair. ist cock, 1st and 3rd hen, Ist and 2nd 














sometimes have cramps or “‘fits,’”’ as 
the convulsions are called, from 
drinking too much cool water after 
having been without for a while. If 
ducklings have been without water 
at night, be sure to give feed, then 
water. See that your pond is not 
stagnant. Ptomaine poison affects 


pullet, 2nd cockerel, also champion bird, Auditorium 
Show, Raleigh. 1st pen, ist cockerel, 3rd pullet, Norfolk. 
Eggs: 10, 25 and 50c per egg. S.C. Black Orpingt ns, B. 
P. Rocks, 10¢ per eae. 





Im City Poultry Yards, Elm City, N. C. 
for nate ing — trots pure-bred 
Ducks, Turkeys, Chickens. 
Poland-China Pigs, $15.00 a 
pair, (not related). 


MRS. MAGGIE RIEFF, ST. PETER, MINN. 





When writing advertisers, mention The 





ducks in the way you describe. 


Progressive Farmer. 
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A Reading Course in Agriculture 















(Continued from page 13 this issue) 
business-like 
dustry. 

in one respect, though, the two 
systems of farming are alike. Hach 
of them depends upon the direct sale 
of the crop raised for its income. 
Each of them, too, tends to make the 
soil poorer and under each the aver- 
age yields of the crops and the ca- 
pacity of the land to produce other 
crops has been steadily reduced. One 
who read the article on “‘Crop Rota- 


handling of the in- 


tions’? would naturally expect this re- | 


sult, even though the difference in cli- 


mate and the cultivation of the two | 


crops would naturally make the dam- 
age done by the cotton farmer more 
noticeable. 


A Stock Farm and How It Is Run 


EMEMBERING, then, 
bound to result in poorer soils, and 
that the ordinary farm rotations will 
finally have the same result if the 
crops raised—the hay and grain-and 
cotton—are sold off the farm, let us 
look at a system of farming very dif- 
ferent from either of these both in 
methods and in results. This farm 
belongs to a stockman who might be 
called a diversified livestock farmer. 
This farmer owns about 200 acres of 
land, of which nearly half is kept in 
pasture. For pasture he sows red 
clover, orchard grass, red top, blue- 
grass, and so on. If he were in the 
blue-grass region, he might depend 
on this grass almost altogether. He 
supplements these grass pastures 
with cowpeas, rape and other 
crops.: His principal cultivated crop 
is corn, of which he grows about 60 
acres each year. This corn crop is 
always planted on a turned-down sod 
ot grass and clover which has had a 
liberal coating of manure. This in- 
sures him a good yield. He fills a big 
silo with this corn to begin with and 
cuts the other up, feeding it all to his 
livestock. The fodder, too, is fed, 
and cowpeas and soy beans are cut 
for hay. Oats usually come after the 
corn and these, too, are fed. He 
buys some cottonseed meal to feed 
along with the feeds he raises. Why 
he does this we shali see in a later 
article. 

His principal crop, if we may call 
it such—is a herd of pure-bred beef 
cattle, Polled Angus. He keeps 30 
or 40 of these, selling the best of 
them when still young to other farm- 
ers for breeding cattle. Those not 
good enough for this, he fattens for 
beef. He usually -buys a few good 
blocky calves from other farmers to 
feed along with his. He ships them 
generally before they are two years 
old. 

Besides the beef cattle, he keeps 
four or five sows which usually bring 
him two litters of pigs each in a 
year. Thus there is nearly always 
a good lot of pigs on the farm. 
These are fattened when six to nine 
months old and sold at a nearby 
town two or three at a time. They 
are raised chiefiy on pasture crops, 
clover, cowpeas, rape, etc., and are 
fed some corn all along. 

This farmer also keeps a small 
flock of sheep. They are useful as 
weed destroyers in the pasture and 
the lambs sell for fancy prices in the 
early spring. The wool is also a 
source of income. 

He also keeps three big mares to 
do his farm work, and these mares 
give him two or three colts each year. 
The colts may be sold at weaning 
time, but there is usually at least one 
kept until old enough to help with 
the work. 


It is easy to see that this tarmer 
has a much more constant income 
than either of the others we have 
looked at. He has something to sell 


at any time, and gets much more 
money altogether from his farm than 
any of the other farmers would. His 
land, too, is getting better all along. 
The growing of grass and legumes, 
the buying of feeds, the constant ap- 





that any , 
single-crop system of farming is | 











alone. 


these reductions. But let 
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world: 















tire that can’t rim-cut. 







tube. 


The Rivet Fabric 


For Tires 


Prices on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires 
have dropped 28 per cent in the past year 


Some other tire makers have not met 


high prices mean better tires. 


In No-Rim-Cut tires you get these four 
in no other tire in the 


The 126 braided wires in the tire base— 
the only way known to make a satisfactory 


The “On-Air Cure.” That is, each tire is 
final-cured on an air bag shaped like an inner 
That is done to save the countless 
blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric. 
adds to our tire cost $1,500 per day. 


You Pay Too Much 


When You Pay More 
Than Goodyear Prices 


us see if those 


and experiment. 
sands of tests. 


tire mileage. 


And note this: 


as in 1909. And 


And it 


More Mileage 


Will higher-cost tires give more mileage? 
We have had scores of experts working for 
years to build a tire that gives more mile- 
age. They are in our department of fesearch 


And they say that No-Rim- 
Cut tires as made today mark the limit in 


cars carried odometers for measuring tire 
mileage, No-Rim-Cut tires have outsold any 
other. In 1913 we sold eleven times as many 


ords on perhaps 400,000 cars. 


The Real Reason 


It is easy to build tires to cost less than 
Goodyears. It is simply impossible to build 


They have made thou- 


In late years, when most 


all because of mileage rec- 


a tire worth more, 









breaker strip, for the 
rights to which we paid 
$50,000. It lessens, by 
60 per cent, the danger 
of loose treads. 


The All-Weather 
Tread. A double-thick 
tread of very tough rub- 
ber. As smooth as a 
plain tread ondry roads, 
but a sharp anti-skid on 
wet. 





















Note that no other 
tire, whatever the price, 
offers one of these 
costly and tire-saving 

















features. 





AKRON, QHIQ 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Plain 


The reason for our 
prices lies in mammoth 
output—the largest in 
the world. It lies in 
efficiency which results 
from years of tire- 
making. It lies in small 
profits. Our profit last 
year averaged 6% per 
cent. 


Let these tires show 
you what they save in 
trouble, save in upkeep 
to hundreds of thou- 
sands of users. 


Goodyear dealers 





Toronto, Canada 
Branch 





and Ag 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


London, England 


in 103 Principal Cities DEALERS EVERYWHERE Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 





are everywhere. 


Mexico City, Mexico 


(1480) 
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plications of manure enable him to 
grow a little bigger crops every year. 
What Is Required of the Livestock 


Farmer 


E DOES not get all this, however, 
without doing something for it. 
He has to keep his land busy grow- 
ing crops to feed his stock. It runs 
two years in clover and grass gener- 
ally, then one year in corn, and then 
goes in oats with which clover and 
grass are sowed again. Sometimes 
he grows a winter crop like rye or 
rape or crimson clover after the corn, 
and sows peas or soy beans after it, 
and then gets it back to pasture. If 
he had much rough land, he would 
have a permanent pasture, and would 
leave the grasses out of his rotation 
or let them grow for only one year. 
3ut, however, he may vary his rota- 
tion, he must do three things: (1) 
Keep plenty of pasture for his stock; 
(2) grow corn enough to fill his silo 
and finish his hogs and steers and 
(3) get just as many other feed crops 
as he can from his land. 
He has no idle season, such as the 
sale-crop farmers have, and he has 
to go to a lot of expense they can 











avoid. He must have good buildings 
so as to shelter his stock; and good 
fences to keep them in the pastures. 
He needs more machinery, too, than 
either the wheat or the cetton farm- 
er. He needs plows and harrows and 
cultivators to prepare his land and 
grow his crops; a binder, a corn har- 
vester, a silage cutter, a complete set 
of haying tools to handle them with. 
He must use improved implements 
because his time is always valuable; 
but he has enough work-stock to en- 
able him to handle them with ease. 

Another thing about this livestock 
farmer is that he has to know a lot 
of things which do not much con- 
cern the wheat or the cotton farmer. 
All have to know how to grow crops 
and care for them, but the stockman 
must know other things—for exam- 
ple, how to feed his different kinds of 
animals, how to care for them, how 
to tell the good and bad points of 
each and to mate them so as to im- 
prove his strain. He must know how 
to handle more crops, too, and more 
different implements; he must keep 
a closer watch on his farming be- 
cause he has both crops and animals 
to look after. 








In short, the livestock farmer is 
the highest type of farmer—the one 
of whom the most of skill, of atten- 
tion, of knowledge and of business 
ability-is required. He is also the 
farmer who receives the greatest re- 
turns from his labor, and who is most 
‘successful in making his farm grow 
increasingly beautiful and increasing- 
ly profitable from year to year. Since 
it should be the aim of every farm- 
er to do this, it may be interesting 
for us to learn a little more about 
livestock and about livestock farming. 


How to Keep Books on the Farm 









A new bulletin which should be of interest 
to farmers throughout the country has jus 
been published by the Department, entit 
*A System of Farm Cost Accounting 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 572). 

No previous knowledge of bookkeep 
necessary to understand the sy} 
and if the farmer follows th 


will find them of 
profits or 

The syst« 
three } 
under various < 
be had free on 


as long as the su} 


value 





in 
losses ¢ i 








If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
Names and we will send them some sampis 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 
ta subscribe. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





q If you are a Progresssive Farmer you should buy Agricultural Lime on 
the same basis as you buy Fertilizer, pay for units of soil puri .er only, 
and save money. If you are doing this you will appreciate the quality 
of Giant Agricultural Lime. 


q Don’t buy sand and stone at Lime prices—you pay freight charges and 
labor to handle two tons when one ton of pure Lime would produce the 
same results. 


q Buy Giant Agricultural Lime for your farm. It is a dry powder in 50 
and 100 pound bags. It can be stored without loss, ready for use. Will 
produce immediate results in the soil. Use % to % less tons of Giant 
than the ordinary Lime on most land, you get the same results. Figure 
it out—which had you rather buy, at the same total cost 15 tons or 20 
tons? It costs money to handle the additional 5 tons. 


Labor and 
Ss 


q Buy Giant Agricultural Lime, The 20th Century Product. Made in the 
largest lime plant in the world. Shipments made the day order is received. 








Freight are Cash 
AVE IT 


Write for Circular and Prices. 


Giant Portiand Cement Company, 


Agricultural Lime Dept. NORFOLK, VA. 














JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA | 
CONFEDERATE VETERANS REUNION 

















Pembroke, N. C. $ 8.75—Rockingham, N. C. 
8:95—Laurinburg, N. C. 9.75—Sanford, N. C. 
9.0 Maxton, N. C, 10.70—Selma, N. C. 
12.65—Newbern, N. C. 8.75—Wadesboro, N. C, 
G05 Pembroks, N. C, 12.25—Weldon, N. C. 
Corresponding rates from other points . 
TICKETS on ith, 5th, 6th and 7th, good returning to reach desti- 
tion May 15th, 1214. 
16d by deposit of ticket with Special Agent, 21 East 
ille, Fla., not later than May 15th, 1914, upon pay- 
STOP-OVERS : oth directions, 
SIDE-TRIPS f 1 ‘ille at very low rates to all Florida, Georgia and 
Alabama p »plving Atlantic Coast Line ticket office, 188 West Bay 
St ch la. Tickets on sale May 6th to 10th, inclusive, limited 






Florida at unusually low rates. 


address: 


A splendid chance to visit 
r any information, 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE, 


(Standard Railroad of the South) 
T. J. CRAIG, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


T. C. WHITE, 
General Passenger Agent. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 

















for Sawing, Threshing, Ginning, 
Rock Crushing, Farm Use. 


Any careful buyer should write for our free, fully 
illustrated Engine catalog before investing his 

money. It illustrates and describes our full line of 
Ajax Engines, both detached and mounted on locomotive 
and Cornish Boilers. Alsosteam 
and gas tractors. 


Owners of Farquhar Engines don’t need to worry 
about power, and that’s what you want an engine for. 
Write and tell us your needs—we can be helpiul to you. 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, Ltd. 
Box 419, York, Pa. 


We also manufacture Saw Mills, Threshers, Cultivators, 
Potato Diggers, Drills and Hydraulic Cider Presses. 














Our Farmers 


Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing 





Cc. C. WRIGHT, 


aoe . J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Fermers’ Union 
Contributing Editors :< €. w. Dagss, President South Caroline Farmers’ Union 
E lve C 





! Farmers’ Union | 








SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT UNION LOCALS 


April—(1) What Have I Done for the Suc- 
cess of the Farmers’ Union and 
What Has It Done for Me? 
What Legislation for the Up- 
building of the County and of 
the Farming Industry Should 
We Work for This Year? 
What Can Be Done to Keep 
the Boys and Girls from Leav- 
ing the Farm? 

What Can We Do (a) to Avoid 
Paying “Time Prices” This 
Year, and (b) to Keep from 
Having to Buy so Many Sup- 
plies Next Year? 

The Country School: How Can 
We Make It Attractive? 
Have We Cultivated Gur Crops 
as Economically as Possibie 
this Year and Are We Growing 
All the Leguminous Crops We 
Should? 

What Effect Has a Mortgage 
System on the Happiness and 
Prosperity of the American 
Farmer? 

What Can We Do to Improve 
the Social Life of Our Com- 
munity and to Get Our Farm- 
ing ata Fosether More? 


May—(1) 


June—(1) 


(2) 


Jaly—(1) 


we 
~ 
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@ \w.: ees wnat 
need this instructive 

Write For It Today book. It will help you 
NS to save money and trouble. Contains beautiful 
illustrations of attractively painted homes; 
shows floor plans, gives full information 








how to select the right colors; also par- Vy * se 
ticulars for painting roofs, barns, ar eae 
buggies, wagons, implements, re- Hee “ 


finishing woodwork, and floors, decor- 
ating walls, etc. 

Pee Gee Paints are sold in your town. If 
you don't know the Pee Gee dealer, ask us. 


NO” .& t ¢ ee af ’ 
FILL OUT THIS COUPON AT ONCE or dropusa Z8Q* 
postal card for FREE paint book and advice. Sy a ea 
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Established 1867 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Every advantage of the old outfit 
and a lot of valuable new features. 


No Gin Brushes—Just One 
Moving Part—The Saw 
Cylinder 

Forty years of building is put in 
this perfected outfit. Simple, acces- 
sible, durable, compact. Nothing 
to get out of order. No gin pulleys, 
no gin belts, no line shaft and the 
cheapest in the world to operate. 

Mr. Ginner, you have lots of competitors, 
haven’t you? You want to gin cheaper and 
better— Write us for information. 

Lummus Cotton Gin Company, 

COLUMBUS GEORGIA. 


Here’s the New 
LUMMUS 
P= ; 


























MAKING YOUR LOCAL UNION 
EFFICIENT 


icici 


Iil.—Duties of the President, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Chaplain and Con- 
ductor Emphasized 


ECTION four, of Article two, of 

the Constitution of the Farmers’ 
Union as it relates to the local unions 
says among other things that it shall 
be the duty of the President to open 
and to close all meetings according 
to the ritual. This is a duty easily 
performed, and yet, strange to say, 
one that is far too often neglected. 
There are some local organizations 
that make but little pretense to ob- 
serving the opening and the closing 
ceremonies. All other fraternal or- 
ganizations strictly observe the re- 
quirements as regards their ritual 
ceremonies, the position of the offi- 
cials in the hall, ete. We have a 
ritual which has been prepared with 
much care and there exists no rea- 
sonable excuse why all of our meet- 
ings should not be opened as the Con- 
stitution of the order requires. I 
feel confident that if this could be 
done at each meeting the interest of 
the members wculd be greatly in- 
creased in the work, and then, too, 
there is nothing like system in all 
things. 

Order is Heaven’s first law, says 
one, and nowhere is it more applic- 
able than in an assembly hall of a 
Farmers’ Union. In case your pre- 
siding officer has not been diligent 
and faithful in the proper discharge 
of his duties along this line let me 
suggest that you endeavor to call 
his attention to this feature of the 
work, and that if necessary you per- 
sist in this until it is done. There 
is no question that if the work is 
carried out as the founders of the 
organization intended that it should 
be, it will make the meetings more 
interesting, and hence a better at- 
tendance of the members will be se- 
cured. 

Section six of the same Article 
states that it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary-Treasurer to keep a 
correct record of all the proceedings 
of each meeting. I have understood 
that in a number of local unions this 
duty of the Secretary is very much 
neglected. To begin with in some 
lecals the Secretary is often absent, 
and no one has been designated to 
keep a record of the proceedings in 
his absence. Sometimes this duty 
has been assigned to another who 
has made a few notes in his memor- 
anda, which in some cases, perhaps, 
have been lost or misplaced before 
the next meeting. On some occasions 
no record is kept at all, but remem- 





bered by some one until he can see 
the Secretary in person, with the re- 
sult that possibly half the business 
transacted has been forgotten and 
consequently no record of this work 
ever finds a place on the books of the 
Secretary at all. If your Secretary 
has been careless in this respect gent- 
ly remind him of his duties under the 
Constitution and By-laws of the or- 
der. 


Another requirement is that the 
Secretary shall be prepared at the 
first meeting in each month to give 
a correct statement of all the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of moneys 
of the union for the previous month. 
Is this duty performed? If not, it 
might be well to have it done, as it 
not only is a requirement of the Con- 
stitution, but the failure to do so 
might give rise to some adverse crit- 
icism on the part of those who may 
be looking for something to criticise. 

The Treasurer is also required to 
give bond in an amount sufficient to 
secure the union against all losses 
which might occur. This duty on the 
part of the Secretary-Treasurer 
should always be promptly perform- 
ed for the reasons given above if 
for no others. 





Section seven of the same Article 
makes it the duty of the Chaplain 
to open and to close the union with 
prayer, and to look after the spiritual 
welfare of the members. » Wherever 
it is possible a minister of the gos- 
pel should always be chosen for this 
important position in both local and 
ecunty union as well. The duties de- 
volving upon the Chaplain are often 
far-reaching and the very best ma- 
terial should always be sought to fill 
this station. All local unions as well 
as all other public gatherings should, 
in the opinion of the writer, be open- 
ed with some form of devotional ex- 
ercise. I feel that the blesings of the 
Master should be invoked upon all 
our undertakings secular as well a 
spiritual, and certainly do we need 
the guiding hand of Providence to 
lead us safely through the troubles 
that infest our way. 

Section nine of the same Article 
makes it the duty of the Conductor 
among other things to provide for 
wood and water. From observation 
IT am led to believe that the duties 
of the Conductor are not always per- 
formed with an eye to the comfort 
of the members. No body of men 
can do its best work while in uncom- 
fortable surroundings, and the Con- 
ductor should always see to it that in 
winter a bountiful supply of fuel is 
near, and in warm weather he should 
not fail to provide water for the 
members. If your Conductor is some- 
what remiss in this duty perhaps a 
hint from you might help him to do 
better work in the lodge. 

In my next letter in this series of 
thoughts on the Farmers’ Union I 
shall speak further of the duties of 
other officials, and of the members 
which are oft-times honored more in 
the breach than in the observance. 

Cc. Co W. 





Duke’s Cotton Warehouse 


Proposition 


oo seeing more of Mr. Duke’s 
warehouse plans than the first 


day’s press dispatches carried, I am 
not sure that the cotton growers want 
to promote such a gigantic monopoly 
under private control. Mr. Duke’s 
success with the American Tobacco 
Company from the standpoint of the 
select few who could control it, and 
the still unsuccessful. fight of the 
growers of tobacco, aided by the Fed- 
eral Department of Justice, to break 
its strangle hold on the industry, is 
too fresh in our minds not to feel 
some uneasiness as to the motives 
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Saturday, April 11, 1914] 


that prompt him in this cotton move- 
ment. 





Senator John L. McLaurin, the 
originator of the State warehouse 
idea, and joint author with the writer 
of the Farmers’ Union warehouse 
bill that has failed of passage at two 
sessions of the South Carolina Legis- 
lature, writes a very illuminating ar- 
ticle in the Columbia State of March 
21, on the danger of this privately 
controlled warehouse system. Two 
years ago when we were drawing the 
bill and framing the address on 
State cotton warehouses at the in- 
stance of the South Carolina State 
Farmers’ Union, we discussed this 
very phase of the subject and foresaw 
the time when a private monopoly, 
working in the interest of the capi- 
talistic few, would do what we urged 
the State to do in the interest of the 
many. Nothing has come of our bill 
because so many legislators and oth- 
ers could see nothing in it but po- 
litical capital for Senator McLaurin. 
I had become so tired of answering 
puerile objections to the measure, 
and of hearing so much politics made 
out of it, that at the Jast meeting of 
the State Farmers’ Union I contented 
myself with helping to draft a digni- 
fied memorial to the Legislature, and 
would not even serve on the com- 
mittee to present it. 


It was because of this attitude of 
the public toward this measure, and 
especially the attitude of so many 
of the growers of cotton with whom 
I was constantly coming in contact, 
that I telegraphed The Progressive 
Farmer in March 18: “If Mr. Duke’s 
system can do this at as low cost, and 
in exact justice to sellers as well as 
buyers, as a State or National sys- 
tem, I would welcome it rather than 
wait to educate the people up to a 
State or National system.” But as I 
have been thinking of the vast possi- 
bilities for private control of the cot- 
ton crop, I have felt that even with 
the proviso set forth above, I would 
have to withdraw my endorsement, 
and discussed it just yesterday with 
a neighbor. I am very glad that Sen- 
ator McLaurin has shown so well the 
possibilities and dangers of the Duke 
proposition. He mentions the new 
currency law as furnishing the ma- 
chinery for Mr. Duke and his asso- 
ciates to control the cotton market. 
The Farmers’ Union in January urged 
the Legislature to enact a State ware- 
house system because the new cur- 
rency law provided the machinery to 
finance the cotton receipts. 

Mr. Thomas, of Lynchburg, Va., in 
a recent issue of the National Field, 
writing about the Virginia Farmers’ 
Union bill for national control of 
the tobacco crop in answering the 
charge that it is Socialism, says: “It 
is government for service.’’ Senator 
McLaurin says in the article before 
me, ‘‘What chances have individual 
farmers, scattered over 13 States, in 
a contest with expert financial strate- 
gy, backed by enormous capital and 
unlimited credit? What the people 
cannot do for themselves individually, 
it is within the province and.duty of 
the Government to do forthem. This 
is not Socialism, it is patriotism.” 

It seems strange that whenever it 
it proposed for the State to under- 
take some important work like this 
the cry of ‘‘politics’” is at once raised. 
But when multi-millionaires who have 
accumulated their millions by exploit- 
ing the people’s products propose to 
enter another field for further ex- 
ploitation they are hailed as public- 
spirited citizens and good business 
men. When cooperation on an ex- 
tensive scale is proposed it soon goes 
the way of the Mississippi Warehouse 
Company and the Southern Cotton 
Corporation. 

We must get back to first princi- 
ples; organization and true coopera- 
.tion at home in the thousand and one 
minor affairs that go to make up 
farm life, and the demand of the 





State or Nation to own or control 
the great marketing agencies, just as 
it is owning the postoffice, and will 
have to own, if it does not success- 
fully control, the railroads and other 
public utilities. BE. W. D. 





Well, Well, What a Bait! $5,000,000 
at 3 per Cent! 

R. DUKE is a slick duck. Who 

is Mr. Duke? He is a man that 

controlied the price of tobacco in 

North Carolina for over 20 years. 


From 1891 to 1911 North Carolina | 


grew about 100,000,000 pounds a 
year that Mr. Duke paid an average 
of about eight cents per pound. 
About three years ago Uncle Sam 
took a hand in the matter; in 1912 
and 1913 the same tobacco averaged 
about 16 cents per pound. So Mr. 
Duke robbed the tobacco farmers of 
$8,000,000 a year for 20 years.~ Dur- 
ing the 20 years I grew about 200,000 
pounds of the weed, so Mr. Duke 
owes me about $16,000, and owes the 
tobacco farmers of North Carolina 
about $160,000,000. 

If Mr. Duke is really interested in 


the welfare of the cotton farmers of | 


the South let him make a loan of 
$5,000,000 to the Farmers’ Union for 
a term of 10 years at 3 per cent in- 
terest, to enable them to store their 
cotton when it is necessary for a fair 


profit for their work. Let this money | 
be deposited in banks all over the | 
The farmer is the back- | 


Cotton Belt. 
bone of the world, and if this kind 
of arrangement can be made then you 
will see the South grow. If not, the 
Farmers’ Union better hold on to 
their own warehouses, where they 
can control their own interest. 


H. H. HOLGOOD. 
Mapleville, N. C. 


Does Your Union Help Its Sick Mem- 
bers This Way? 


BELONG to the Flat Creek Farm- 

ers’ Union, No. 1,762, one of the 
leading unions in Buncombe County, 
and (saying nothing of myself), is 
composed of all good membeys, do- 
ing a lot of business. With the in- 
terest growing, its membership in- 
creasing and brotherly love abound- 
ing, with doors wide open, inviting 
and hoping for better things, never 
failing to look after the interest of 
the sick and needy. 

I was stricken with acute indiges- 
tion and have not been able to do 
my work since. But the good breth- 
ren found it in their hearts to come 
in on set days and gather my crop, 
prepare my winter wood and do a lot 
of other things that I could not do 
for myself. All of which confirms 
me in the belief that this is the best 
section on earth. 

J. E. CHANDLER. 


Buncombe Co., N. C. 





Never Adjourn Without Planning 
for the Next Meeting 


T IS just as important to have well- 

defined plans to work to in your 
local Union as it is to have definite 
plans for the preparation, cultivation 
and harvesting of your crops. Meet- 
ing in either county or local Union 
with nothing to do is like going into 
your fields to work without a plan or 
purpose. Never adjourn a meeting 
without arranging something for the 
next meeting. Having something 
definite to look forward to at the next 
meeting not only awakens more in- 
terest and increases attendance, but 
it gives each member time to study 
the proposition to be discussed and 
enter more heartily into the spirit 
of the meeting. 

It has been notable in the history 


of cooperation that those who have 


put most in it have gotten the most 
out of it. If you don’t attend the 
meetings of your local Unions and 


do a grown man’s part towards mak- 
ing the organization useful, you are 
the very last man to complain that 
“farmers won’t stick.’”’ My observa- 
tion has been that the knocker who 
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sewing machines, stoves and ranges, pumps, e 
rugs, lace curtains, etc. Quick shipment from 


TRADE AT THE SPOTLESS STORE 


Our prices on standard quality goods are much lower than elsewhere We carry a full line 
of first class implements, vehicles, harness, paints, fencing, roofing, hardware. tools, furniture, 


ngines, power machinery, jewelry, carpets and 
Richmond, little freight. Get our free catalog. 





Oliver Pattern Plows 








Extremely low prices on these — 
well known easy running plows. 
Built for hard service. Repairs al- 
ways kept in stock. One horse 
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plows $3.58. Two horse plows $5.58 
and up. Three horse plows $7.95. 
Full line of single and double shov- 
el plows, 5 tooth and 14 tooth culti- 
vators. Get free catalog. 

Get free catalog. 





BUGGIES AND HARNESS 
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Runabouts $32.75 up. Top Bug- 
es -50 up. 


up. Buggy ‘ ' 
plete line—everything guaranteed. 


Ready Mixed Paint 


A good relia- - 
ble ready mix- 
ed house paint 
for $1.22 a gal- 
lon—usual re- I® 
tail price $1.65. #f 
Fully guaran- ff 
teed. Barn 
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Surries_ $78.75 - 

varnishes, stains, leads, oils, tur- 
pentine, paint brushes, ete. Free 
color card and ¢catalog. 








Peg Tooth Harrows Dise Harrows 











U Bar steel frame, guarded}$15.98, wit foretruck 
ends, « and % inchteeth. Price}$19.68. Other sizes equally 
range $4.03 up. low. Get catalog. 


Shop Tools Farm Wagons 












blacksmiths wr _- ps mq Veen eed 


Full line u 
‘ ; tools and supplies—anvils,|wagon complete $43. 
Size 6-16 fase tonguelforge, drills, wagon hard-jother sizes equally low. 





‘ware wood and iron stock. 7 Full 
Prices right. Get catalog. |2%/©- | Fw warranted. 


Free catalog describes, 
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faction. 175 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. Carolinas and Florida. 














the thing for farm wear. 


Write For Our 


you $2 on every pair. Reference Bank of Commerce & 





$2.29 POSTAGE PAID brings this $4 Work Shoe to You 


Made of strong durable Kangaroo Calf, double sole, cap blucher style. Just 


door for $4. ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


It shows the very newest styles in Men, Women and Children’s work and dress shoes. We guarantee to save 


| wnrre Topay. CARUTHERS SHOE MFG. CO., Dept. B, Monrce St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Retails everywhere for $4, but sent free to your 


New Spring Catalogue—It’s Free 


Trust Co., Memphis. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

















most about the _ poor 
qualities of farmers 
usually advertises himself as a 
mighty poor sticker. Genuine co- 
operation never means ‘“‘they,” but it 
means ‘‘we.” It means working to- 
gether for common interest, and if 
you cooperate right you will always 
go the other fellow’s way, if you 
can’t get him to go your way. 
Have definite programs at your 
meetings, then be on hand promptly 
at the hour appointed. Non-attend- 
ance, or being late at the meetings, 
will put your local Union on the drag. 
We farmers might learn an impor- 
tant lesson in faithfulness and 
promptness as to engagements from 
successful business men who are 
rarely ever late at an appointment. 
J. Te Ge 


complains 
“sticking”’ 





Some South Carolina Notes 


TATE Secretary Reid is doing 

a good work in organizing new 
unions and reviving old ones. His 
winning argument is home mixing of 
fertilizers and the necessary coopera- 
tion to buy the ingredients in car- 
load lots. Due largely to his activi- 
ties numerous requests for deputy 
organizers have come to the State 
President from different parts of the 
State. Appointments have been 
made accordingly of several earnest 
men from whom we are expecting re- 
sults. 

* * * 

I would like to again call the at- 
tention of the brethren in South Ca- 
rolina to the fact that The Progress- 
ive Farmer is the State organ of 
the Farmers’ Union. These columns 
are open~for your benefit. Make 
use of them to let us know what you 
are doing to build up your commu- 
nity and your local union. The of- 
fer is still open to pay $1 for the 
best letter each week that tells of 
some cooperative work that you are 
doing for your neighborhood—‘‘so- 
cially, industrially, politically or oth- 
erwise.’’ Address these letters to the 
Editor of this department at Mayes- 
ville, S. C. These letters are wanted 
not only for the good to the cause 
generally that it will do to publish 
actual facts, but to enable your State 
President to keep in better touch with 
the work throughout the State. What 
has Williams’ local exchange done 
since he organized it? How has pure- 
bred poultry and stock raising ad- 
vanced? Is there any school work 
that has been promoted by the union 
anywhere in South Carolina? I know 





Pure Water for Farm Homes 


fi 


Keep your wells free 
from pollution by using 


American Ingotiron Well Casings 


They protect your home against typhoid. 


Cheaper than others because they last a 
lifetime. Easily installed. Any size for 
dug wells. Write today for Free Catalog M-3 


THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO. 
) Greensboro, N.C. Atla: ta, Ga. 
Factories l Dake eee. Okla. Little Rock, Ark. 


ew Orle ns, La. Jacksonville, Fla. 


5000 crates $7.50 


Attractively printed, packed in boxes 
and shipped prepaid to any point east 
of Mississippi river. Envelopes to 
match at same price. Send postal for 
samples of paper and styles of print- 
ing. 


a VIRGINIA ENTERPRISE 
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Wytheville, Virginia. 
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of some that will make mighty inter- 
esting reading, if some local writer 
will prepare an article for publica- 
tion. 

* * * 

Read Brother Poe’s page in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer and let 
us know how many of the cooper- 
ative suggestions he there makes 
that you have tried in your neigh- 
borhood. The State Executive Com- 
mittee sent out last fall a circular 
showing how to organize a mutual 
insurance company and asking all 
members who approved of it to write 
to the State Secretary. The plan was 
carefully prepared by the highest in- 
surance authority we could secure, 
and is very simple. How many re- 
plies did we have? Do not all speak 
at once. If there is any desire to 
know, I will tell it in a future issue, 

%& * a 

Now because you cannot score 100 
on Bro. Poe’s examination, do not 
throw it aside. If you are anywhere 
above zero we will pass you on to 
the next class. The most important 
thing ‘to you and to the cause of 
“better farming, better business, bet- 
ter living’ is for you to be in the 
school, even if you do have to stay 
in the primary class while some of 
your friends elsewhere, because of 
more favorable surroundings, are in 
the upper classes. Just so you are 


in the school of cooperation and mak- 

ing the best use of your opportuni- 

ties, you are in the line of progress. 
E. W. D. 
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We will insert ads for our Progressive i eG Ei refords to be sold at tion, Orange, 
Farmer readers in this department of Va May 7, 1914 Cows heifer: and bulls. 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, || {onto of the best blood of the breed. By 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida the At inti Hereford Cattle Breeders’ <As- 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at soc iation. Lucio W. Hill, Manager, Locust 
the rate of 4 cents a word, cach inser- Dak Va + tbe ° 4 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, aoe abalone 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; RED POLLS. 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each Registered Red Poll Bull, Mohawk Jr., 
word, number or initial (including each Jo. 16366, for sale, weight 1,450 atin 
word, number or initial in name and R.’ paces Settee: rt 

: $ . . D. Edwards, 119 Slocumb Street, 
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ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 
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for amounts less than $1. Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 

Rates for combined editions made Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
known on application. ee Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 

Welsh and Shetland Ponies for Sale.— 
One of the largest herds in the State, 
FARM MACHINERY Riverside Pony Farm, city address, 411 
w AAP DPD ~~~. | South Laurel Street, Richmond, Va. 
Meadows Corn Mill—Prac tically “new—to iT SGA: a : 7 
exchange for registered Aberdeen Angus or | —~————_—~—___—__ er oP 
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R. T. Grimsley, Cades, S. C est layers, eggs $2 per 15. Buttercup Farm, 
Spare Time—No canvassing. Report in- | Dallas, c. 
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e 2 ay J) » distribute re- N ‘ 
ligious literature in your community; sixty | ——— — —W——______ <= . 
days’ work. Experience not required; man Single Comb White Leghorns; bred to 
or woman, Opportunity for promotion, | lay. They will improve your farm flock. 
Spafe time may be used. International | Try a sitting at only $1. Pine View Farm, 
Bible Press, 563 Winston Bldg, Philadelphia, | North Augusta, S. C, 
Fennsylvania. = a Sir » Comb Black Leghorns, won 71st, 
Wanted—Energetic, well versed men of | 42nd; “411 entered, Noted Worthan Mich- 
good standing to cooperate with us in the | igan “Ram: layers, vse. and $1 per 15 
general introduction of a product of tested | ¢$88. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N.C. 
qualities of great benefit to farmers as fer- 3rown Leghorn Eggs, 15 for $1.50, from 
tilization cost reducer. Offer liberal com- | mothers that laid at 4 months and 3 days 
missions, contract, exclusive territory. | old, headed by as good cock as there is. A 
Write P. O. Box 363, Savannah, Ga. few hens for sale after May, $1 each. Ad- 
dress Proprietor Shortsville Poultry Farm, 
LIVESTOCK Abingdon, Va. R. F. D. No. 4. 
RARAAA PPRAPRAD PDD DARA Ten Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale— 
BERKSHIRES Young’s strain Single Comb White Leghorns 
74 a eal abs as Stee cone | Only. April, May and June delivery, ten 
ng omenistere ~ gach Deliveries Mash cents each, in any quantity. Hatching eggs 
Cle sc are * | shipped promptly and are never over two 
Middleton Farms, arks Hill, 8. aaa days old when shipped. No order too large. 
~Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs, $6 each, at six | Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 
weeks old. Runner Duck Eggs T5c. for | for fifteen. We guarantee deliveries and to 
thirteen eggs. Melvin Wilson, Bakersville, | please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
N.C. | Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, la. 
ce SS eS ee salam Bees 
pu ROC- JERSEYS | ORPINGTONS. 
“We want, to buy a_ service, genre White Orpington Cockerels, “$1 to 
Duroc-Jersey boar, Circle Grove Farm, | H. English, Gibson, N, C. 
pe apenas 7 a _ - - Te —— 
Belhaven, N.C. ae White Orpington Eggs, $1.25 per 15. Mrs. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs — Pure-bred, entitled | Albert Beaver, Glass, N. C, 
= oe By yet ll ge i ~ 3uff Orpington Eggs, $1. Mrs. 
ww. Hardy feftre ae ae wo tor thirteen. J. | james Manning, Norvello, Va. 
eo = : = “ anna “White Orpington I $5 per hundred. 
> 
eae aa POLAND-¢ HINAS, o _ | Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 

Poland-China Pig guarantee to please eS : : . : s 

anes . a em . sealed Buff Orpington chickens, 6 weeks old, 

Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 75 cents. Young, Wilson, N. C. 

ure-bre Ole -Qhin: igs ¢ ach: - - ; r . =. 
I ate ‘. I gee Ghina e _ bal eReeys Kellerstrass White Orpingtons for sale— 

%4 May delivery, . 4s ardester, | Eggs, $2 per 15. Write L. G. Ferrell, Kin- 
> eae Cine 2 ae “ } ston, N. C 

I am offering bargains in Poland China | - ae PRN Se eae = Tea 
; 3 ; White rpingtons— -None better, eggs $2 
rilis me ‘ , "ices > 

- pred a mi ng you prices, John D. | per 15, $3 per 30, Treat-You-Rig cht Farm, 
we ID, isputanta, - a. : | Falkland, N. Cc 

For Sale—Pure-bred Poland-China Boar, |” Pure-bred White Orpin tons—E 
three years old; also younger ones: several Bret athe & <a ho lige ee thal 7 
) ; 4 Ss ier Peet a ‘te | sitting. Stock, baby chicks. J. 
splendid sows. Dixie Farms, John Hickson, | Rockingham, N. C 
Prop., Cheraw, S. C wiht Stoke tebe deta MM ae _ _ 

a A = ; = ° f Irping s—Egegs w from rize 

“Big Type Poland China Mogs “Shetland On eack ee or agai San tion Bk a 
Ponies.” Pigs ready for delivery. Splendid | 7") sede sg Ry : oo 
conformation; V ering and Grieve strain; anteed. _ Bloom Kendall, | Shelby, = c . = 
best known breeders of the West. Satis- Pure-bred White Orpington, Light Brah- 
faction guaranteed. Hill-Brook Stock Farm, | mas, Anconas eggs, fifteen for $1. Mrs. 

Boston, Vz F. D. Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 

HOLSTEINS. ‘ Prize-winning Whit Orping tons; big re- 
So SRT aes k TORE os duction on eggs and stock during April. 

Holsteins — Pure - bred, registered bull | Leef Poultry Yard, Rockingham, N. C 
calves; use one; double value of your herd. 2 = = ss 
D. Jones, Newport News, Va. Maples had arm Keller es Cl 
Dwar registered Holstein P Bull. White Orpin meee ig $100 CO k 
z ate pe wna | C1 and $30 Cockerels, 3 to $5 each; 
thre a eee ds bred s a sid nn 3.50 Mrs. Jno, Swing, Mocks- 
marked, aph on request Jesse a 
Stephen, Greensboro, N. 

For S&S Holstein-Fr: heif ~——. | Superb Golden Buff Orpingtons—Bred for 

i Ss Py a t ae en ee Ss k $2 lelivered 
week: a pure bred ‘ a ¢ | Winter layer Stock $2 up. « 

Mant: tari “ Price $30 Tepe aigieeagarespee* by post Utility yards, $1.50; 1 mated 

tee far ote ‘rticulars, J. A. Dove. | Pens, $3. Elk-Villa Poultry Yards, Bikin, 

tale : F cae * | North Carolina. 

an JERSEYS rystel White Orpingtons From my - 
rine, S Jersey Cows for Sale fully mated, heavy i i » eggs 

bulls and 12 eifers. Fir butter ain. delivered, $1. inte 

Groome and Sons, Greensboro, N. C, Earl BP. Drewry, ,rooks 

13 Jerseys at Public Auction, April 36t1 : | Te n Crystal White Orpington Cockerels 
Ent rd of the lat J. B. Lutz, Dutch |} $1. each. White Orpington, White Wyan 
Dairy Farm No. 4. Positively no by-bidding. dottes. Light sSrahma, Ancona, Houdan, Mi- 
Write for catalog. Sarah C, Lutz, Newton, noreca dollar per 15. Walnut Grove 
North Carolina, | Poultry Farm, Concord, N. C. 





























pingtons ive 
nit t\ ‘ 
‘ per 
€ Ss { i 
Comb Red Eggs li 
rsville, N. C, 
Rose Comb Rec $ t $ f< 15 
W. C. Vincent, Greenville N 
Eggs—Single Comb ‘Reds, $1.25 f< 1 
W. C. Wooten, Statesville, N. ¢ 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. Select 
eggs G. M. Beavers, Apex Ne Ss 
Genuine “Red’”’ Sges “from Selected Stock— 





















































75c, dozen, Mrs, James Council), Franklin, 
Virginia, 

Eggs for Hatching From my sure-bred 
Rhode Island Reds. $1.50 per ng. G. 
D. Moore, Hawthorn, Florida, 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Choice 
stock. Eggs from first pen, $1.50 second 
pen, $1. Gurna Parks, Pamplin, Va. 

Neg from prize-winning Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, $1.25 per 15; $2 per 30. 
Mrs. J. R. Matthews, Sanford, N. C 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selected 
stock. Red to the skin. Bred to lay. Eggs, 
$1.50 per 15, by parcel post. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N, C. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds- xs, $1, 
$1.50, $3 per 15, delivered from choice se- 
lections of high-grade birds. BE. L. Bar- 
tholomew, Raleigh, N. C. 

Egg s—$1 per 15; $5 per 100. From choice 
Rhode Island Reds and Vhite Leghorns, 
Single Combs; from best pens, $3.50 per 
Baby chicks, 1214 cents; $10 per 100. S 
grove Poultry Farm, &« agrove, Na 

Lester Tompkins _ strain Singk Comb | 
Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching, $1 for 
15; $6 for one hundred. Indian Runner 
Ducks eggs $1 for twelve. Stock at a bar- 
zain. Armeega Poultry Ki LN. GC 

ROCKS. 

Pure-bred Ringlet Barred $1 
per 15. 3. C. Smith, Reidsville, N. ¢ 

Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs, $1.50 
—15. Chas. Cockerham, A N, ¢ 

White Runner Ducks. n prices, Or- 
der from Miss Lillie Span elby, N. C. 
Route &. 

Four choice Ringlet Barred Rock cock- 
erels. Box 8, Magnolia Poultry Yards, 
Homeland, Ga. 

Thompson Strain of Bz ed Ro 
$1 and $2 sitti / T. Jones, ¢ 
North Carolina. 

seautiful | Barred Rocks dian Runner 
Ducks for 15 eggs Irs os John- 
son, ae 

Barred Rocks excel ely Fine, healthy 
fow Good layers Eggs pe 15 Mrs. 
Ss. Haden, Fife, Va. 

Barred dad Biack Orping- 
remain on, $1.25 per 16. 

G. Winstead, Elm City, N. Cc, 

Eggs—Ringlet Barre } ks farmers 
best chickens. Fifteen—one <¢ uy West- 
ern Slope Ranch, Salisbur N 

Prize Vinners—Flynn i s Barred 
tocks, White Legho ms 
doze iee:: chic 





Va. 





Jeffress, 

Entire farm 
cockerels for 
to ¢ » for 
Ashe bor 


Ww hite’ 
winners. 
Runner 
teed. J. R. Daly: 


Barred Plymouth 
sitting of 15 eggs: 
eggs, $2 per sitting of 15 « 
dotte eggs, $1 per sitti 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 


WYANDOTTES 
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Rocks— Fi 
Too 
sees 


Duck 





mple, Jonespora, 
Rock Egg 


White 






50 








Pure-bred_ Sil\ 
eggs $1. T. S. 
White Wyandottes—Co ¢ 
First prizes Piedmont Fai 91 
Holder, Clemmons, 
White Wyand 
prize winners now 
1 Frank famrick, 








ott 








15. 
and from fir 


ana 


E SEs stock 
White 
Ducks. 
ville, N. 


strain, 
Runner 


10M; 


Wyandottes 
B. 





Crutch 


F. 


is- 





Golden 
- 15 





this ad. 


Keey 
N. 





ra) 
Wyandotte 
bree 
























. i ee oO 
‘ .50 for Bite en; for hirty ¢ 
M. L - Ade rhold lenry N. 
‘DUCKS. | 
Fawn Runner Duck E a, § per dozer 
W. L. Hall, Greenville, 
White Runner ac 
Edwards, Aulander, are 
Indian Runner Ducks an¢ 
Hogs. W. F. Kessler, Buchar 
Toulouse Geese — E $1.50 sitting of 
seven Summey War Li t< N. Cc 
Ks té 1 é WW t¢ 
Ww s € ; é 
I H 
White Ir Runne I ges 2 doz- 
e! aelive y a 
ock I n z } 
| nne s ( iwn 
| H 
! « e! ile s ina 
WI dié Rr Ze 
ner ¢ } . 
seur, N, ¢ 
I for Hi neg oO! Wvyan- 
dott W hite ind and ¢ Run- 
ner Ducks, $1 per s f ther in- 
formation write W. B. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C, 
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Clinton, 
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From State 





7RESSIVE FARMER 
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Ch: 1mpions— 


























Mammoth Wt key Ss, 
¢ doz W rs } > 
Pe } } j 

MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

Cornish dian ¢ i Mi \ re 
Barnes, } ‘ 

Strict pure \ alla I i ( n 
cents each, iy « berghs, iven, 
Va, 

W 1d Dark Co $1.50 por 
15 balance season. Y Harts- 
ville SS 
~ White Wyandottes, Anconas, and I ymi- 
nique s—Eges pe 15 Philbeck Yards, 
E Nenboro, N. ade 

arred Roc ~y and_ Single Comb White 
Pan ae gE $ per Mra. C, HA 
T ‘hrone burg, Hudson, N. C 

Eggs Half Price.—i5 White Wyandotte, 
$1; 12 White Runner, $1.60. Delivered, $0.40. 
Sunnyside ¥ arm, Jone sville, Va. 

Andalusians and Buff Rock “Eges, $1. 50 
per fifteen. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ss. 
Linn Homewood, Burlington, N. C. 

Light Brahma, White Orpington, Black 
Minorca Eggs, 16, $1. ‘Toulouse Goose Eggs, 
six, $1. Minnie Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 

Eggs for Hatching—White Orpingtons 
and Indian Runner Ducks, $1.50 per sit- 
ting Satisfaction guaranteed, Mrs. I. C. 


Cc. 





Black Langshans, 

















































































Barred, Buff and White Rock Eggs—Three 
dollars per sitting. A little high. But— 
a 2 Brown, Salisbury, N. C 

Blue Andalusians and White Faced Black 
Spanish; winners at Tennessee and Georgia 
State Fairs, 1912-13. Eggs at $1.50 per 15. 
H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 

Eggs—Orpingtons, Buff, White and Black 
and Seabright Bantams, $2.50 per 15. Great 
winter laying qa — Willow 
Poultry Yards, Gra ham, N. C 

Eggs from ‘Single ~Comb_ “White, Brown 
and Buff Leghorn Anconas, , Hamburgs, 
White and B sat Orpingtons, 15 for $1. Caro- 
lina Peuitry Farm, Reidsville, N. C, 

Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. India tunner ducks, white 
and fawn Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. 

Maple ton Farms offer select 200-« 2g 
strain WY GS Leghorn and Barred Rock eggs, 
$1, $2, $4 sitting. Won 10 firsts in two 
shows. J. A. Grooms Prop., Greensboro, 
Ne Cc, 

Get Norwood | “Poultry Farm’s Folder on 
Reds, Orpingtons, Anconas, Polish, Indian 
Runners and Buff Orpington Ducks—of the 
best. Won 52 firsts in four shows, 
Norwood, N. C. 

30 White or Brown Leghorn Eggs, $1. 
Write for free catalogue. 2 varieties Roeks, 
Reds, Wyandotte, Orpingtons, Langshnans, 
Brahmas, Hambergs Anconas Clarence 
Shenk, Luray, Va. 

from prize-winning nb 

4 e nd Reds, $1 per cha per 30, 
Pure White Indian 1cr Ducks, erect 
carriage. (Patton's ) eggs, $ per 
12. Mrs. J. R. Matthews, Sanford, 

FE for Hatching—Whit« and srown 
Leghorns, $1. Rose Comb White and 
Columbia Wyandottes, $1 Black Or- 
pingtons, $1.50. Partridge Plymouth Rocks, 
$2 per 15 e Murray Stock Farm, Clare- 

N. 


mont, 








Sal 








—Thirteen 






























Quick § elmont White Leg 
horns; cock included, birds, $18 del 
ered, Fertile eg: best pens White 
and sr Leghorns n rred Rocks, 
$1.50 s prepaid Fr ew Poultry 
Yard, Ranger, Ga 

Es for Hatching - rom Exhibition 
Harrod Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb 
White Orpingtons. Winners, Oxoford, Ra 
leigh, Greensboro, +, Charlotte, and 
No rfolk, Va. Price, ting, or two sit- 

for $5. Best stock, . J. Cheek, Mems 
- Pa <A: "PP og _Henderso 1 Wai lie 

Stock and eggs from Ame rica’s foremost 
strains, range raised, 1 ipnested White, 
3lack and Buff Orpi 
Cornish Games and 
poultry plant So i. 

mated } 1 Im sorted! 














ustrated 





























] 
ing List lide free Beverlea 
Plantation, Harry Lee Harllee, Owner and 
Manager, Darlington, S. ‘ 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 
BEANS. 

Mammoth Yellow §Se« Beans for Ss 
W. S&S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. ¢ 

Prolific Black Soy Beans f.o.b. Bo 
sure and order fror WwW Moyock, 
me . 

Mammot Yeil Beans for Sale— 
Grown by farmer. E. Adams, Lake Land- 
ing; N:. °C. 

Soy Beans -Any ity. Prices 
right. Select s & Parker, 
New Bern, N. C 

For Sale—One nd: od, 
sound Velvet Beans Se $ el, 
fo:0,. %. 2 Pa Redd 

North ¢ « na gre et 
Beans Peck $2.50; bus s J. 
H. Simmons. Polc s > 

Mammoth Ye \ s B . 
One dollar and s¢ I. 
T.0.1 E. i N J. 
E. Sykes «& } ti ‘ i N 

Velvet. B r to fa r. 

‘ I GB s Y he 
supply 
. ra é s bP er 
‘ 2 me 
Juin 
BERMUDA, 

N s j t Beri é rass 
roots n KS & ( a. \lid- 
alete i s 

CABBAGE, 
Gabbaz Plants 5 Of ( $ 009, 
$6.25 Quality plants nate Nancy 
Hall potato, pepp plants a post. 
1 Tidewater Plant Co Fra Va 














pril 11, 1914] 





Sweet _Potato Plants—Spring delivery. 























Se e d Cor ‘n—Spar ks’ 











Wi iliam Ww atson, 














- 1.50 per thousand, 
inger, Newton, N. C 











~~ See a Swe set Potatoe #—Nanc y 
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MISCE L LAN EOU Ss SEEDS» 
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Smith Bros. Dept. 
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Ni ume = ‘st price. 
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Be ar's Me “Farms, 





ah BOs varie tie 























Why bake or roast blindly? ~ 


The glass door eiimi- | The Boss saves fuel. 

nates guesswork and worry. | t is fully asbestos lined, 
Without opening it you can see | heats in 2 rninutes, bakes uni- 
your bakings brown perfectly— |formly . Patented glass door 
never burning or chilling them.| gaaranteed not to break from 
No heat is wasted, no time lost. | heat. Genuinestamped BOSS. 


Try the BOSS OVEN 30 devs 


Order a “Boss” from your dealer today. Test it 30days. 
Your money refunded immediately if not satisfactory. 
Guaranteed to work on any good oil, gasoline or gas stove. 
Write now for booklet and dealers’ names 

THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 














3 Sizes 
931 Valley St,, Cincinnati, 0. Sold by dealers everywhersa 


lf your dealer cannot supply you, write tis. 








Wanted to Buy for ¢ 
Small or Large—Bags, bags b yn 
rubber, copper, bras lead, zink, paper “ TL 
A , per, 1} , , ’ P he Cele e 
Southern Wrecking & Meial Co., Inc., Rich- pisefesshantt 


mond, Va. -|| Crosland Coiton Seed 


Leading manufacturers have engage 




















ca Gane anita a ae phot 1200 Ibs. makes 500 Ibs. lint clear of 
ticulars. Modern Mercantile Company, Rac | bagging and ties. 75e per bushel in 
leigh, N.C. ; ; |} lots of ten bushels and over. $1 for 








Alt givea: less than ten bushels, all f. 0. b. here. 
methods. Illustrated literature free. Head- 


4 
quarters for cans and labels, Write today. | Chas. Crosland, Bennettsvilie, S. C. 


Best Home- Canners 








Royal Home Canner Company, Dept. 121, 
Cc Chi ittanooga, Tenn. 














‘or Sale—P ure Georgia su 





syrup | 
we 10-pound cans; six to case, ; 12 five- | a WE HAVE ABOUT 100 HEAD 
pound cans to case, $3.25. Ss yrup sealed hot, : 
will keep indefinitely; no ts stter made, F. a la 


A. Bush, Richland, Ga. Re sae ANGUS COWS & HEIFERS 
3est Firel Brooder made; ; “raises per . 

Gent in ev: temperature, Hundred-chick THAT WE WILL DISPOSE OF THIS SPRING 

size, price two for five fifty. Satisfac- |] Magnificent animals with great individuality 


tion or money back. Woolley’s Poultry 

Farm, Charlotte, N. C. Virginia-Carolina Cattie Association, 
Send for Free Booklet—All About Patenis _ Spray, N. C. j 

and Their Cost. Shey; d & Campbe 

ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bldg., Wash 

ton, BD. Cy 















$ 




















ing- 

BUCKEYES, the Beauties of all the 
FREE—‘“‘Where to Buy Farm Supplies,” Reds. Eggs, $2 per 15. 

a lit —% booklet printed by us for the con- W. G. SPANGLER, Route &, SHELBY, N. C. 

venience of merchants and farmers. It con- | 

tains the names a addresses of most of 


our guaranteed ac on scrs id is a handy | TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 





































book of reference A ss Advertising De- | ~~werrrrrrrrrmry - ere 
partment, Progressive Farmer, and it will be | Bot rbon Red Turke oy “Toms, $4 6 6S. 
cheerfully sent without cost to you. wi ring lls, Va. 





S8ec.; Ducklings, 15c. Johnson 


Baby Chi 
‘arm, Coulwood, Va. 


Poultry 1 OF 








Ws tesponsible party to take charge 
of our business in each county handling sale | 
of Automatic Combination Tool, a combined | 
wire fence stretcher, post puller, lifting jack, | 
ete, Lifts or pulls 3 tons, weighs 24 pounds. | 
Sells readily to farmers, shops, contractors, 
etc. No experience nece ‘y. Descriptive | layers. Stock and eggs for sale. William 
catalog, prices and terms free upon request. Tinnin, Rock Creek, N. C. 

Harrah Mfg. Co., Drawer O., Bloomfield, Ind. _ 


Fawn and White Indian Runners —White 
egg strain. Eggs, $1 per 12. Hugh Haden, 
Fife, Va. 





Buttercup Chickens—Unlike others. Great 














Pure-bred Walker Fox Hound “Puppi s 


| ‘OUR LAND EXCHANGE || | Br “ Cirects tae se of Kentucky. Linn 


























We do not extend our generaladvertising guaran- | | 9 Hen-hatched Fawn and | “White Runner 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- Ducklings, £ each, Fess $1 per 12. Sta- 
er should see land for himself before buyinz. But ley Clements Mo: risv ille. NM, ©; 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our aa = - Oe 
paner unless he shows us satisfactory references as | Let Me Se 1 Your Farm at Auction—Expe- 
to his honesty and business responsibility. rienced Real E state Auctioneer, Chas, C, 

J Davi ‘ Winston-S salem, N. ¢ 
Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, . Olive, N.C. | Bee for fifteen; $1.50 for thirty. 
7 wo Tobacco Far. ms for Sale. SW H. Par- White Ge shetsiaa, Brown Leghorn, Rhode Isl- 
rish, Coats, N. C, and Reds; all pure-bred and single comb, 
palestine ee —— |)D. S. Hankla, Louisa, Va. 
H Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. | - 


| Lloyd S. Johnson, Breeder of Poland-Chi- 
_ —_— ——_—__—_—_———§—— ; nas, and “Egg Machine”’ strain Single Comb 
Small Improved Cotton Farm—At a bar- White Leghorns. Specialties: cight-weeks 
gain. Box. 293, Coats, N. C. pigs, and eggs for hatching, sealeton, Va 


Groome, Greensboro, NM. ©: 








Your ‘Choice of Four Impro ~ Vegetable 
Farms—Five and ten *s each. Thomas 


Bates, Owner, Sanford, A NEW BOOK FOR FARMERS 


2s 26- acre improved ~ farm, mill ; and fii e TRA Tl FARMIN n 
water power. Bargain, quick; sale 30 days. a 
J. W. Dim i tte, N. C, 
| Do you 1 want | to se your farm? If so, TRACTION ENGINEERING 
write at once for full particulars. Hill | 
te alty Auction Co., | South Boston, Vé ee GASOLINE 
2 acres fertile sand and clay land Ches- ALCOHOL 
terfield County, S. C.; five dwellings; eight- = oa 
horse farm open, G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, KEROSENE 
N. C By JAMES H. STEPHENSON, M. & 
Author of “Farm Engines,” 
“The Young Engineer’s 
Guide,”’ ete. 
This new hand-book con- 


B tains all the latest information of 
the HOW and WHY of Power 

































the Famous Shenan- 
3est farming sec- 
for catalog. Harry 





Farms and Homes 

doah Valley of Vir 
tion in the ate. Sen 
aunton, Va. 











f —A. ~ thoroughly equipped home, 
beautiful surroundings, provided with every . fi 
| convenience, For further particulars write Farming. 

to Dr. B. F. Tatum, Stuart, Va. ; In Three Parts 
Virginia Farms—A few old Colonial Plan- ParTI. FARM TRACTORS—Full details of con- 




















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Scholarshins — ePonition 











r 











tations. Fine grain, grass and corn lands struction and operation—Fuels—Lubrication 

Rich bottom lands on Dan and Staunton —{gnition—Troubles—All leading makes of 

rivers. Write for particulars, W. D. Hill, tractors described and illustrated. 

South Boston, Va. ; Part Il. Water Supply Systems for Farm Homes 

~ Government Farms Free—Our official 112- | _ —Electrie Light for Farm Homes 

page book, “Vacant Government Lands,” | Part Itt. THE SCIENCE of THRESHING—AIl 

Cescribes every acre in every county in U. leading makes fully described and illustrated. 

S. How secured free; 1914 d 1 | Just the book you need to help you out of all difficulties in 

tables. All about Irrigated F% e connection with modern farm machinery. 

25 cents postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., 

Dept. 101, St, Paul, Minn. 12 mo. 330 pages 151 illustrations, Cloth, 
Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS FOR $1.50 

Miss For corn, cotton, general farming, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables an.l 

fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 


to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated THEY SAID THE FARMER WOULD NOT BUY 
older ¢ naps se ree, address Geo. K er 

; folde: Ps cee igage By —— # Gore A few years ago advertising in the farm 


papers was confined almost entirely to the 





n thts paper 








Golds- For Sale— cellent farm, 218 acres, al- 
t level good buildin t 








urd well announcements of implement manufacturers 
) and other lines strictly agricultural in chare 
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Potatoes—Sound 


acter. 
i church, 
rticulars 

Jeffreys, 
City, Virginia. 


Advertisers of things to wear, things to 
eat, things to improve the home and things 
for enjoyment seemed to think the farmer 
was not like other people. 








Hester & Company, 





—Bright Tobac co Land—“True to 
deep gray top soil, with sandy, | Then, gradually, one by one, they discov- 











— 1hsoil - + ya fa- | ered the farmer and his family were human 
the V inian Railway; good to- Bs 
arket: improved roads: churches, and | 2nd were interested broadly in all phases 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- | of our very complex civilization. 
ating, an leaner f ‘Ise r One | . : : ; 
dulating, al d ch aner than elsewhere Now, as you will see by inspecting the ale 
_. | hundred fine farms. Honorable dealing ’ ‘ : 
An- | titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- | vertisements, there is quite a variety of mer- 


Leghorn | gressive town and prosperous section of | ehandise advertised in The Progressive 





' Clifton Sta., Va. 








| Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- P ‘ 
bridge, Va. | Farmer, 
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LOOK AFTER THE FARM MA- 
CHINERY WHEN IN USE 


A Few “Loocse Bolts Or a Lack of Oil 
May Ruin a Fine Machine 


2 HAVE been told often of the 
waste that attends the prac- 
tice of leaving farm tools 
out in the weather, but little is said 
or written concerning the matter of 
the proper care 
of tools when 
in use. I have 
known of many 
instances where 
greater damage 
was done an all- 
steel machine 
by neglect in 
proper lubrica- 
tion for four 
hours than 
would have fol- 
tat lowed had the 
MR. FRENCH machine stood 
out in the weather for six months. 
In the first case bearings were so 
worn as to throw the whole machine 
out of line, making subsequent prop- 
er oiling of little avail in preventing 
further wearing of the parts, and 
causing 25 per cent inerease in the 
power required to drive the machine. 
A heavy repair bill was the final re- 
sult. 

I have seen men run a two-horse 
cultivator all day when half of the 
bolts were so loose that the shovels 
were running every which way and 
not half the surface of the land was 
being broken. I have seen the rods 
“that held the wheels in line broken 
and repair made with a piece of wire 
in such a manner that the wheels 
were running about 25 per cent out 
of true, making much extra draft 
and necessitating a new axle at the 
end of two days. 

I have seen a disk harrow thrown 
on the scrap heap before the original 
coat of paint had become dim, be- 
cause the owner hadn’t found time 
to see that his hands kept an oil can 
in the fields and used its contents on 
the bearings; or that they kept the 
bolts tight that were used to hold the 
disk in line. Many of us have seen 
mowing machines thrown aside be- 
fore the main gears were worn 
scarcely at all, because the operator 
failed to keep the guards tight, equip 
with new guard plates when the 
original set became worn, or failed to 
oil the fast running parts at frequent 
intervals. The average man seems 
to think that the Pitman bearings 
need oiling no oftener than the main 
drive wheels. We make a practice of 
oiling the drive wheel bearings about 
twice per day and the fast running 
parts about twice per hour, and al- 
ways use the best oil obtainable. 


Loss of Time and Money from a 
Loose Bolt 


WAS obliged to leave the farm for 

half a day last fall during wheat- 
seeding time, and upon my return 
to the field heard the drill making all 
manner of angry protestations. An 
immediate examination disclosed the 
fact that my man—an unusually good 
driver, but a man who could never 
see a loose bolt—-had allowed a lit- 
tle set-screw to become loose, allow- 
ing two gears to go about half out 
of mesh. The result was two hours 
of work to put in $1.75 worth of new 
gears. 

When operating an intricate farm 
machine it has always paid me to give 
a minute or two of time to looking 
after loose parts every time a stop is 
made, then to cultivate my hearing 
so that I can detect at once any ir- 
regularity in the working of a ma- 
chine by the sound. 

I was in a man’s tool house re- 
cently and chanced to look in the fer- 
tilizer box of his grain drill. There 
was about 25 pounds of acid phos- 
phate caked around the feed plates. 
Another $75 machine (that had been 
ruined by the same practice) was 
standing in the corner of the barn lot 
and it seemed to me that when a 
man had just paid $75 for the knowl- 


edge that he must clean the acid 
phosphate out of his fertilizer drill 
when the machine was not in use 
should profit better by the knowl- 
edge obtained. 

Now is the time to take the note- 
book, go over the farm tools and 
make notes of all parts badly worn 
or broken, then order them at once, 
and when a rainy day comes get them 
in place. Then it is well to remem- 
ber that every bolt or set-screw in 
any machine was put there for some 
good purpose, and should be kept, as 
nearly as possible, in the condition in 
which it was found when the ma- 
chine arrived on the farm. 

Cascade, Va. A. L. FRENCH. 


ARE YOU MAKING A SPECIALTY 
OF ANYTHING? 
It Usually Pays Well to Know How to 


Do Some One Thing Better Than 
Any One Else 





HIS is an age, Uncle John, of 

specialists and specialties. What 
are you doing in this Hine? There 
are many vaudeville actors, even in 
the Sunny South, who are drawing 
bigger blue envelopes than our United 
States Senators by doing just special- 
ty stunts. There’s only one thing 
they can do, but they do it better 
than the other fellow, hence the “big 
blue”’ full of long green—asking your 
pardon for the use of street slang. 

Right here hangs a lesson which 
each of you should take home and 
ponder long and seriously. Where- 
in have you risen above mediocrity? 
Haven’t you risen yet? Then rise; 
there’s time. 

Go to your physician and ask him 
to remove a tooth; he refers you to 
a dentist. Ask him to whack out 
an adenoid; he refers you to a throat 
specialist. Thus it goes through law 
and medicine and religion, and the 
age of specialism is reaching out to 
the farmer and stockman. 

I used to raise my own cabbage 
and tomato plants, but quit it years 
ago. I learned that it was cheaper 
to walk over to Sister Patterson’s or 
to Sister Brown’s and get what few 
I needed. They were making a spe- 
cialty of early plants. They studied 
the business and went at it on a 
large scale. They could beat me rais- 
ing plants, and could sell me plants 
cheaper than I could raise them, but 
still they made and are making 
money at it. 

Ought every farmer to raise his 
own seed corn? Weill, maybe so, but 
I think not. Lot of trouble and ex- 
pense to prepare a seed patch, and 
go through it and select the choice 
ears before gathering. Lot of trouble 
studying type; much easier to turn 
to the back pages of The Progressive 
Farmer, then step to the telephone 
and call your specialty neighbor. 

These specialty neighbors are be- 
ginning to get scattered through ev- 
ery community, but there is room for 
some thousands of them yet in the 
various lines. You can’t perfect your- 
self in everything pertaining to agri- 
cultural life, but you can attain a 
marked degree of proficiency in that 
hobby of yours. Hunt it out and give 
it special study, then hang to it. The 
longer you hang the more your re- 
muneration will be. Each successive 
year you gather a little more experi- 
ence, a little more good will, a little 
more prestige. Each year you add to 
your store of expert knowledge and 
soon the community will begin to 
look on you as an authority and to 
turn to you instinctively to have 
their wants supplied. If you’ve been 
industrious, resourceful, and have 
carefully studied every phase of your 
hobby you’ll be reaching up for that 
rung which lifts you above the big 
class in mediocrity and puts you 
among the specialists. What line, 
eh? Bless you, any of ’em. They’re 
legion. Seeds, plants, fruits, poul- 
try, eggs, cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, 
bees, vegetables, canned goods, ba- 
con, sausage, on and on, ad infinitum. 

W. D. TROUTMAN. 
Troutman, N. C. 
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THE MARKETS 








RALEIGH MARKETS 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Cs.) 


Cotton. 
OGG MBIGHMNE 266626 ctsascaes 13% 
Btrict mAAGIUMNG 2.00.0 cosweses 13% 
Mid@GHng: «sc AREA COREA 12% 


Flour, Hay and Grain 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices: 





OO fa hv bbe yews ccc $5.15 @ $5.60 
TsOWPOP BTAGOW osc c cee ccs 4.40@ 4.90 
Corn—No. 2 white ot 98 
ING: er MORO) 65466286 ease 6 . ( 26 
Timothy hay, per ton 6.00 
Provisions 
Snowdrift shortening ..........ccc.00. €.50 
Compound, tierce basis .........6....2. 7 < 
Pure lard, tierce basis .............. 12%e 
Cheewe, TUT CTORM 2... ccc ce ccc ccecces i8 ¢c 
Meats 
Hams, sugar-cured ...........+0. 18 @20 e 
Rta. TIM, GO-45 . oi cccccscuess 12% @12%e 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record) 





April 1 

RUC olde aid Houb 10sec as wickews Wee ls ce wwre 10% 

MOG GRGIMOTY occ co icc cc ecwees 114, 

Ul a re 12% 

Middling 81% 

OGG THIGGIIBS ie 866 604.045 008 13% 
Total ales—Dales 2... cccccccccecs 6,070 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton.......€25.00 
COLtGhseed Meal, HET tON «6.6 csc ces cee 28.50 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton...........0.2. 2.00 


The cotton market has ruled very firm 
this week, and prices have tended higher. 
A variety of factors have combined to pro- 
duce the better feeling. Rapid diminution 
of supplies, especially in stocks in America, 
fully confirm predictions of acute s« arcity 
before the end of the year. As was to have 
been expected from the liberal exports and 
increased number of spindles, it appears 
certain that foreign mills have kept pace 
with those on this side in maintaining a 
rate of consumption well in excess of last 
year. An increase in the demand for goods 
from India and China at Manchester has 
resulted in the abandonment of.the plan to 
shut down during Easter week. Unceasing 
rains over most of the belt, especially the 
central section, have further delayed the 
already backward crop preparations, and 
will aggravate the danger from boll weevils 
in that section. The late spring has re- 
sulted in a delayed start in the early terri- 
tory. The Senate’s action in passing the 
bill to compel reforms in the contract for 
future delivery has had a favorable specu- 
lative effect on the market. General trade 
in goods has been more a i 
well understood that mills 
sold up and that they are not 
stocks of consequence. No doubt 3 
have to curtail some time, but it 
owing to lack of material and 
the higher level of prices. 

The time is at hand for active plant 
operations, but there is still @anger of more 
cold weather, and planters can i afford to 
waste seed. Moreover, the 
of grain, particularly of corn, 
out the prudence of a more ger 
























in the food crops. Some ir » 
discounting in advance a cotton 
acrea before any is planted. A moderate 
acreage, good seed and better cultivation is 


the proper plan for the Southern farmer to 
adopt. 





NORFOLK COTTON 
(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 
April 3 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
eo Es tbc) SPR einer ees ier are peer : 
Strict low midduine .iésoscecss 12% 

Tone steady. 


HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 








Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen....... 24¢ 
Store-gathered ...... — re ~« wae 
Butter—Creamery, per pound... ; ~e. 338C 
COMMER i aces isie.c a 0h 'e e's 0048.8 tccdees LOC 





RICHMOND TOBACCO 


(Report furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
March 28 
Receipts in our market have been small, 
and prices have been about the same. There 
seems to be a demand for all grades of to- 
bacco, possibly with the exception of the 
very lowest lugs. Business in prized tobaccos 

is light owing to lack of offerings. 

The weather has become milder and we 
think that by next week the ground will be 
dry enough so that farmers can go to work 
preparing plant beds and plowing ther land. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO 


There were less than 200,000 pounds of 
leaf tobacco sold on the Richmond market 
this week. Much of the tobacco offered was 
of inferior quality, but on the other hand 
there were some piles of very good stock. 
The market was firm and goods in demand. 
Larger receipts are looked for the coming 
week, 

At Lynchburg, the receipts were light. 
Prices were firm, with little or no change 
over those of the week previous. The offer- 
ings on the whole, were of inferior quality, 
but all good grades were in strong demand 
and eagerly sought for, at tep prices. It is 
estimated that only about 10 per cent of the 
crop is now left in the farmer’s hands, and 
this be will be disposed of as soon as there 
is a season for handling. The sales for the 
week ending March 20th amounted to 609,- 
500 pounds, and for the week ending March 
27, 266,000 pounds, a decrease for this week 





of 343,500 pounds. The sales from Septem 
ber 1, 1912, to March 28, 1918, amounted to 
13,092,800 pounds, and from September 1] 
1913, to March 27, 1914, amounted to 14 
818,400 pounds, an increase for 1914 © 
a; ,600 pounds, Prices for this week a 
quoted below: <Lugs, common and damaged, 
$4@5.50; lugs, good, $6@8. Leaf, common 
and damaged, $6@7.50; leaf, short, fat, $8 
11; leaf, good, $10@11.50; leaf, dapple, $10 
@17; leaf, wrappers, $15@30. 

There were small sales at Danville, and 
the quality of the offerings was rather com- 
mon. Prices were higher than for the week 
previous. There was slightly more activity 
in redried tobaccos than during the week 
previous, J. M. BELL. 
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N rhis 








RICHMOND LIVESTOCK 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer., 
Union Steck Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
March 36 
Steers—Best, per ewt 

Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Rest, per ewt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 






ROT, DOP CWits ocd ccc bose pea tete ely -50@ € 
SPUN ODE OU. suis acwaianen cs 5.00@ 6. 
UR WOPOREEEIO. 55:4 00.60 babe as nee 8.00@ 9. 
PN. ek berisera thine ee 7.00@ 8 
Dairy cows, per head ........... 30.00 @75. 
Hogs—Best, per cwt. .......0.; - 8.50@ 8.75 
MIMO, See ae tended “asec el sles ican 8.25@ 8.50 
BOWS: ANG StABB. sca 00000004 - 5.50@ 7.00 
Sheep—Best, per cwt. .......... 6.00@ 6.50 
COMMON 16 TAIT ....00.060. «+. 3.50@ 4.00 
MRCOG GIN. 06 4 Jal VN Gh ooh gee we 6.00@ 8.00 








NEW YORK PRODUCE 
(Reported by F. J. Root) 
F March 31 

Potatoes, Florida, per barrel, $2.50@4.50; 
Virginia, $1.50@2; other, in bulk, per 180 
pounds, $2.37@2.50. Sweets, $1@1.25 per 
barrel, or €0@90c. per basket. Cabbages, 
white, per barrel, $1.50@1.75; per crate, $2 
@2.25. Onions, white, per crate, $1.50@2: 
yellow, $2.25@2.75 per 100-pound bag, and 
the same for red. Asparagus, per dozen 
bunches, $2@3 for South Carolina. Anise, 
$2.50@3.50 per basket. Beans $3@6 per bas- 
ket for green or wax. Beets, old, $2@2.5 
per barrel; new per 100 bunches, $4@6. C 
rots, $2.50@3 per barrel for washed, 1 
per 100 bunches, $2@3. Celery, $2@2.75 
crate of 12 inch. Chicory, $3@4 per bar . 
Egeplants, $2.50@3.50 per‘box. Escarol, $3.2! 
@4 per barrel. Horseradish, $3@4.75 per 











0 


















pounds, Kale, 30c.@$1 per barre! Ke 
rabi, $3@6 per 1060 bunches. Lett } 





@3.50 per hasket. Lima beans, 
basket. Leeks, 





$6@8 per 100 bunches, 


$2@3 per carrier, Oysterplant, $5@6 
100 bunches. Peas, $ 0@3 
Parsley, $2@3 per bar 





3 per barrel. Peppers, 
maine, $1@2 per barrel, 


Spinach, all 





turnips, $1 
@4 per 100 bunc 
carrier. Water 








Mess pork, per barrel, $23@28.50. M¢ 
beef, per barrel, $18@19, 


Cooperation in Growing Oranges 


Forty thousand carn will be reyuired to 
ship California's orange crop this year, it 
is twice as heavy as a year ago, a) 
were crop failures, and larger 
the life of the business. The 
not oniy bumper crops, but m 

How many people in the 
t» inqvire what made this 
dustry of Southern California 
many of them know there cou) 
be no California citrus industry 
name but for the cooperative 
that constitute the basis ar 
the whole scheme of fruit-ra 
keting? 








That is the fact. Under mest adverse 
conditions as to distance from markets, cost 
of transportation, time necessar y to reach 


markets. and the like, the California people 
have built up their huge enterpris simply 
by reason of their elimination of unnecessary 
expense, and their enforcement of the great- 
est efficiency possible, through cooperation 

There is not another industry in the world 
that so completely demonstrates the efficacy 
of cooperation. The dairy business of De 
mark ia a standard example for Americans 
to study, for it depends on cooperation, effi- 
ciency and the elimination of wasteful proc- 












esses, But Denmark’s dairy enterprises 
could: live where California’s fruit would 
nerish, because, after all, D k’s market 









% Close, and it can produce s goods as 
cheaply as any other region in the world. 
California’s fruit and ‘Colorado’s Recky 
Ford melons are the choicest American ex- 
amples of how enterprises may be developed, 
the desert reclaimed, wealth created and 
big populations established and maintained 














in prosperity by dint of the right kind of 
agricultural organization.—New York Press, 

There are three things which we are not 
going to be satisfied with until this County 


possesses, namely, Farm Life Schoo!, Moon- 
light School and Good Roads. We @o not 
mean that they must come in the order 
named, but we do insist that they must and 
will come. No progressive county—and Per- 
son is a progressive county—can stay in the 
front ranks and not possess them.—Roxboro 
Courier, 





Make your neighborhood a leading neigh- 
borhood. 
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Business Talks 


For Farmers and 









By J. A. MARTIN 


Farmers’ Wives 








WHY NOT * & SONS” 


FTEN I get a good laugh at a car- 

toon that appears. each day in a 
Birmingham newspaper. It’s called 
“Abe Martin.’’ Abe’s a lazy cuss, but 
he certainly says some funny things. 
The other day he pulled off this: “If 
there’s anything that looks better to 
a country boy than a yellow buggy 
whip with a blue ribbon on it, it’s a 
street car conductor’s uniform.”’ 

I had to laugh because there is 
lots of truth in it, yet the tragic side 
was there and I resolved to make it 
a subject for this department. 

It is safe to say that over 90 per 
cent of the street car motormen and 
conductors in the towns of the South 
are men and boys who have left the 
farm to take up this ‘‘trade’’ (?). 

Years ago my mother used to help 
me conduct a woman’s department in 
another paper. One day she got a 
letter from a heart-broken old lady 
up in Tennessee. She was a farm- 
er’s wife and said her son was a street 
car conductor on the Vance street 
line in Memphis. This boy had left 
a good home and his old mother and 
father to go to Memphis to live. He 
was down sick and his mother, wanted 
my mother to go to see him. Nothing 
would satisfy my little mother but 
that I go to see ‘“‘Hiram,” which I did. 

I found him in an old ram-shackle 
tenement housé in a bad neighbor- 
hood. His room was bare except for 
three other dirty, tumbled cots. A 
rag was stuffed into a broken window 
pane and the air in the house was 
stuffy. Dirty little children bawled 
and squalled in the hallways and 
foreign-tongued mothers bade them 
to behave in sharp, shrill voices. Wag- 
ons rattled on the pavements below 
and the passing street cars prevented 
any chance for sleep. 

A flood of sorrow surged through 
me, and I went to this boy’s bed, 
found what he needed and gave it 
to him. Then he told me his story. 

His father was a prosperous, well- 
tce-do farmer in Tennessee. They had 
a good home, good farm and plenty 
to eat and wear. The boy, however, 
was not his daddy’s partner in any 
sense. He was expected #8 work for 
nothing—save a place to eat and 
sleep. He even had to ask for pocket 
change to take his sweetheart a box 
of candy now and then. Naturally, 
the happiness in this home couldn’t 
last and the boy had gone away. 
Having little education, knowing lit- 
tle about business—he took what 
most boys of the kind take—a job as 
a street car conductor. 

Poor boy! As a conductor he 
worked often as long as 18 hours a 
day for something like 15 cents per 





hour. His average day’s work was 
10 hours, for which he _ received 
$1.50. Think of it? Could a man 


live decently in a big city on such a 
salary? 

To make a long story short, I got 
him a doctor, a clean bed and he got 
well. In the meantime I wrote his 
daddy a long, long letter and—the 
boy’s at home again—in his mother’s 
arms and allis well. Now it is “ 
& Son.”’ 

Never shall I forget my visit to the 
Lamptons at Magnolia, Miss. Mr. 
Lampton is a rich man, and could 
have made his boys anything they 
desired to be. But he had early 
taken them into his business and 
made each and everyone his ‘“‘part- 
ner.’ Young Bob Lampton took as 
much or more pride in the Jerseys 
and Herefords than his father did and 
talked about ‘‘our’”’ farm all the time. 

The same is true of the Davis fam- 
ily at Jackson, Miss. W. J. and V. T. 
Davis are more like brothers than 
father and son, and Vernon Davis is 
in every sense his good daddy’s part- 
ner. Together they have built a 
wonderful Hereford herd and 





won 


the grand championship at the last 
International, Alone they may not 
have been as successful. 

Why not ‘‘--— & Son,’”’ Mr. Farmer? 
Why not make that boy of yours feel 
that he has a proprietorship now? 
Why make him feel that he will get 
his only when you die? 

It’s easy to start. Let it be now. 
Buy some good, pure-bred livestock, 
print some letterheads “ & Son,”’ 
and make that boy feel his daddy is, 
next to his mother, his best friend 
and his partner. 

I saw a moving picture film 
long ago. 
the street 





not 
The story was about like 
car conductors only it 
was called ‘‘Making Hay While the 
‘Son’ Shines.” This boy and his 
father fell out and he left home— 
leaving his mother and sisters cry- 
ing and the ‘told man’’ furious, 





The last scene was the old farmer 
pitching hay on the farm and the 
boy “shining’’ shoes in a big city. 


Partnership will stop this sort of 
thing, and if a father and son can- 


not be good partners—then there is | 


no such thing as real love and friend- 
ship. 


AGAINST A “RAINY DAY” 





OT long since, I saw 
hung in a man’s office: 

“Don’t Take Life So Seriously: You 
Can’t Get Out of It Alive Anway.’’ 

This sign was supposed to be ‘“‘fun- 
ny,’ but I believe after you have 
read it a few times and quit laugh- 
ing it will make you serious. The 
one thing of which we can all be cer- 
tain is death. 

Because a man’s farm is mort- 
gaged doesn’t necessarily mean that 
he’s a poor farmer. It often means 
that he has been ‘‘game” enough and 
had ‘‘nerve’’ enough to mortgage his 
farm in order to buy improved imple- 
ments, better livestock, and things 
that would add to the comfort of his 
home. 

I never knew what it was to be 
perfectly content while on a train un- 
til after I had taken out life insur- 
ance, simply because I knew that if 
I were to die my mother would not 
be as well provided for as she should 
be. If I were to be killed today, 
however, she would be better off from 
a financial standpoint than she is at 
the present time. 

Lots of fellows will tell you that 
they can’t afford to take out life in- 
surance, but in my opinion no man 
can afford not to. 

There is something tragic about 
seeing a farmer die and leave a mort- 
gaged farm around the necks of a 
young wife and a lot of babies. There 
is something still more tragic in see- 
ing a farmer die and leave a mort- 
gaged farm on the hands of an old 
wife and a lot of young daughters 
just coming into age; yet it happens 
every day, and you, and every man 
knows of some instance where farms 
that have been homes of people for 
years have passed into other hands 
and the family forced to move out, 
simply because the owner had not 
provided against a “‘rainy day’ and 
insured his life. 


this sign 





R. JOE P. WILSON, of Mississip- 
pi, writes us that his advertise- 
ment in our paper offering pecans 
for sale, swamped him with orders. 
He says: “I had to haul parcel post 
packages over to the postoffice in a 


wagon several mornings and since 
then I have received many repeat 
orders,” 

It’s these ‘‘repeat” orders that 


make it possible for a man to keep 
his name before the public all the 
time. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 








| Our Big “Nine Months” Offer 


, Six Beautiful, Hardy 
Ever-Blooming 


ROSES 


y> For Both New and Re- 
| newal Subscribers 


Only One Set to Each Person 
Our Big ‘‘One Dollar’’ Offer: 













The Progressive Farmer, For Nine Months to Dec. 31, 1914 .75 
Todays Magazine, one year - - - - .50 
Six Beautiful Roses (all different varieties) - -60 
Farm Record Book (for keeping your accounts) 15 

$2.00 


| Our Offer, All Four for Only $ 1 


b be- LOVE ROSES, everybody does. Southern people 
are home builders and lovers of the beautiful. 

Whether your home is a cottage or a mansion, ROSES 
in the yard and garden, clambering over the porch or 
trellis give it a beautiful and home-like cheerfulness that 
cannot be had from any other source. It is the envy of 
less fortunate neighbors and gives the home an added 
value, should you ever want to sell. 


Here are the Varieties we have Selected: 
Rhea Reid Rena Robbins 


A strong, healthy grower, producing The new yellow rose, which grows to 
heavy deep green foliage and handsome Perfection in any soil and blooms contin- 
double flowers; in color a vivid, scarlet uously the entire season, bearing lovely 
crimson, which intensifies as the bloom immense flowers of deep golden yellow, 


expands, which assume rich, creamy tints in their 
My Maryland 


latter stages of development, 
Meteor 
This exquisite new variety has elegant A strong, steady grower, entirely har- 
double flowers of a brilliant and lively 
shade of pink, deepening until it fairly 


dy, it is always in bloom, Flowers are 
rich, velvety crimson, shading very dark 
glows with warm, rich color and delight- 
ful fragrance, 


in the depth of the petals; fragrance is 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 


delicious, 

Hailed by flower lovers everywhere as 
the greatest rose creation of modern 
times. A hardy and vigorous grower, 





Bessie Brown 
This magnificent rose has unsurpassed 
beauty of a totally distinct character, 
bearing large fuii, deep and double flow- 
ers on strong erect stems; the color is 
with great loads of rich, creamy white, almost pure white, at times flushed with 
slightly lemon tinted flowers. soft pink. 


You will receive with the roses special printed instructions on their planting and culture, 
and we guarantee they will reach you in good growing condition. 





Every Southern Farmer and Planter should read The 
Progressive Farmer each week. 





Todays Magazine is full of delightful stories and money-saving and 
labor-saving ideas for every member of the family—and you get with ita 
May Manton Pattern without cost— (You select the pattern from your first 
copy of Todays, and send for it direct to the publishers of Todays Magazine, 
Canton, Ohio.) 


This oe book provides all the neces- 
sary blanks and forms, properly printed, 
ruled and explained, so that any farmer 
can keep togéther in one small book all the 
farm records and accounts for the year. 


It has been revised by the editors of The 
Progressive Farmer for the use of cotton, 
tobacco and peanut farmers, and to meet 
all ordinary Southern needs. 





THE 


FARM RECORD BOOK 





If you have not sent in your renewal 
—do so now—send $1.00 and tell us you 
want OUR BIG “NINE MONTHS’’ 
OFFER. 


If you are paid in advance you can 
take advantage of the offer, and we will 
extend your time for nine months. 

Tell your neighbors about it and get 
them to give you $1.00 for their subscrip- 
tion. We give liberal credits to our read- 
ers for sending in new subscribers. 

Don’t put this off until tomorrow or 
next day—you may forget about it and 
miss it altogether. Published by W C&P D. Burges, Newsrk, New Vor 


Attend to it now. Send your order today with $1.00. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: Enclosed find $1. 


Please send me The Progressive Farmer for nine months 
and the balance of your ‘‘Big Nine Months Offer.’’ 




















Compliments of 
The Progressive Farmer 
“The South's Greatest Farm Paper* 


RALEIGH—BIRMINGHAM—MEMPHIS 


























Save Mules for 
Mules’ Work 


Mule-power or engine-power—which? Slow, scanty 
tillage with a big crew of men and animals costs too 
much. One man running a Rumely GasPull 
hitched to a Sanders disc plow, can plow deeper, 
quicker and at half the cost. Save your mules for 
cultivating, then they will earn money for you. 


RUMELY 
AST )ULL 
A PorTE 
15-30 horse power 
The GasPull weighs only 11,000 pounds and turns a 
15-foot circle. It is light and handy enough to work 
in small fields and on mellow ground. Put it to road- 
building, log hauling, running balers, pumps, and saw 
mills—it will show profits at every kind of work. 


No expert needed—run it yourself. Low platform— 
and convenient levers. A smooth-running engine 
that takes care of itself. 


Every machine is backed by Rumely Service 
—49 Branches— 11,000 dealers all over the country. 
Repairs at short notice. . Your dealer will tell you 
about the GasPull. Ask for GasPull catalog No. 352. 


RUMELY LINES 


Kerosene Tractors Threshing Machines Cream Separators 
Gasoline Tractors Corn Machines Feed Mi 
Engine Plows aling Presses Stationary Engines 


RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming Machinery 


New Orleans 
Little Rock 


RUN AAC 








Road Machines 
rain Elevators 
Steam Engines 











Chicago Illinois 
Atlanta 
Memphis 








ROOFIN 
RoE rine 14 


Almost unbelievable—but true just the same! 
This unheard of low price for genuine wool-fibre, 
asphalt-saturated rubber surfaced roofing would be 
impossible for any other firm to quote—it’s only pos- 
sible with us because we have a capital of ten million 
Y dollars which enables us to buy raw materials in larger 
Cuantities and at a lower price than any one else. We 
s8.ve both ways—buying ard manufacturing—and give 
our customers the benefit of this big saving. This 
iH is the strongest proof we 
ensa iona have ever been able to 
a offer in our more than 
Roofin 7 i 20 years of business his- 
£ a e tory that ee ame 8 : 
. orld’s Greates 
At Amazingly Low Prices price Wreckers. 
We established that reputation at the outset of our career when, 
under the name of the Chicago House Wrecking Co., we started out 
buying up Bankrupt, Receivers’ and Sheriffs’ Sales. 
# smashin i 
since! Gi 
just as we have proved to thousands of others all over the country that 
We Save You lf, to Y, on any kind of roofing 
; : = 2 you buy from us. We 
can furnish you material for re-roofing your house, barn, sheds, granary, 
poultry houses, etc., and also furnish the siding, conductor pipe, eaves 
trough and everything needed—all at a big saving over what you would 
Day if you bought elsewhere. It doesn’t make a bit of difference what kind 
of roofing you have in mind to buy—whether Ready Roofing or Galvanized Steel— 
— fiat,carrugated, VY crimped,-standing seam, beaded ceiling or brick siding—we can 
supply your every need with just the kind you want. Our low freight prepaid prices will 
amaze you. Send us your name and address and we will prove that our prices are the 
ewest Prices In History of Roofing Business. 
by our $10,000,000 capital fully protects you. If for any reason you are not satisfied with your purchase 90m 


can return it to us and we will promptly refund every cent and pay freight b 2 i 
1 d 4 ani gz oth ways. Here are some items 
you may be needing right now. If so, don’t hesitate to send in yourorder. We guarantee complete satisfaction. 


SORMUCATED STEEI. l/, ¢ \WEidable Rooting Book F ree 
oo oo 
Roofing, Per Square Ft. 4 Settle this roofing Aare 3 tight. The only way 
Here is a fine opportunity to save big money on corru- Yu can settle it right is to send at once for our big 
gated steel roofing. Weare pricing it as low as 14¢ 288ortment of free roofing samples—all kinds— 
per square foot—a price heretofore unknown, Be sure freight . Sig Id prices and acopy of our free Roof- 
to write for free samples. ing. Boo “id his is the. spent ay — —- 
% roofing guide ever published. You nee o rite 
GALVANIZED STEEL 3 your name and address on lines below and mail, We’ll 
Roofing, Per Square Ft. 4 HARRI: and send book and samples at once free. 
Highest grade, specially coated, made of specially pre- ARRIS BROS. CO., Dept. DAs 
pared steel of superior quality. Practically rust-proof 35th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
and will last a lifetime. | Full size sheets. Besidescor- Your Name 
rugated, it comes in ‘*V”? crimped, standing seam and SPCR O CORO ETE S OTe e CE ree Eee EeeeeeEeeseeSesee® 
brick siding. Priced as low as 2c per square foot—an Address,.... Pecccccccescccccccoce 
unheard of price for this grade. Send for free samples, R. F.D seccecees State 
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the blazing sun, the forceful wind, the pouring = 
rain and the driving snow. Ps 

Real life and resisting power come from natural 
asphalt. We use the natural asphalt from Trinidad Lake 


to make G : 
“THE TRINIDAD -LARE-ASPHALT 
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The natural oils of this asphalt stay in Genasco and 
make it proof against rot, cracks, and leaks, 

Be on the safe side—get Genasco for all your buildings. 

The KANT-LEAK KLEET makes seams watertight without cement, prevents 
nail-leaks, and gives an attractive finish. Ask your dealer for Genasco—smoocth or 
mineral surface; several weights, Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and 


samples. 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing. 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Wa 
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New York Chicago 














927.80 SAVED IN ONE MONTH 


We can refer you to many satisfied users of 
ALAMO OIL ENGINES. 


These Engines quickly pay for themselves over 
the cost of using Gasoline. 


ALAMO OIL ENGINES, 








ABSOLUTELY 
RELIABLE 


As Steady As Steam 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE ALAMO MFG. C0., -:- HILLSDALE, MICH. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
The Gibbes ere Co., Columbia, S. C. 


F. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 











\ Hallock Shallow Cultivators /\ 
\ Kill the Weeds---Keep in the Moisture k 


N ‘ 

P N 
N To kill the weeds—to keep them from stealing your crop’s moisture and food—there never has been an implement, N 
NY tocompare with THE HALLOCK SHALLOW CULTIVATOR—sometimes called a Weeder. Many implements NY 
N used for cultivation cut the crop’s roots—and that means cutting down their ability to secure nourishment. It \ 


N means the crop is dwarfed—that the little plants can’t even get all the food you have suppliedthem. You need N 


a HALLOCK SHALLOW CULTIVATOR. 


\ A Guaranteed Keystone implement 


The fiat tooth of the Hallock is much better than the round or square tooth used on other style weeders, BRAN 
It doesn’t cut the roots or bruise the plantsenabies you to give level, shallow cultivation. \Y 
With one of these machines you stop growing weeds, pecause it turns up no weed seed. The weeds 9 \\ 
\\ cannot grow where it is used right. It blankets your soil with a moisture-retaining dust mulch. \\ 
Practically none of the moisture is lost. Four, six or eight rows can be worked at one time with this \ 
\ 
\\ ground, Get a Hallock Shallow Cultivator—or gangs of the ‘Hallock’? teeth to go on your present \\\ 
e< cultivator. Write for our free catalogue de- \\ \ \ 
Z <= scribing all styles—walking and riding-- \\ 


with valuable information about shallow cultiva- A 
y i\ ' 


Cultivator. The saving in time and labor is immense, besides growing many more crops on the same 


HALLOCK Cultivator—Known 
<7 Weeders 
ion. Don’t put up with old fashioned Weeders that cut 
and bruise the plants. Geta guaranteed Keystone 
a= “Hallock’? Weeder — one of the best of our 
{ f family of famous machines. A postal will 
af 





Wh WY i bring you our Catalog and the facts. 
ifs 


ins ieniinf 








When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 





